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JULIUS     C^SAR. 

ACT     I.       SCENE     I. 

I 

A  Street  in  Rome. 

Enter  Flavins^  '  Marullus^  and  certain  Commoners, 

Fl  A  vius. 

HENCE;  home,  you  idle  creatures,  get  you 
home. 
Is  this  a  holiday  ?  What!  know  you  not, 
Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  walk 
Upon  a  labouring  day  without  the  fign 
Of  your  profeflion  .^Spcak,  what  trade  art  thou  ? 
Car,  Why,  Sir,  a  carpenter. 
Mar,  Where  is  thy  leather  apron,  and  thy  rule  t 
What  doft  thou  with  thy  beft  apparel  on  ? 
— You,  Sir,  what  trade  are  you  P 

Cob,  Truly,  Sir,  in  refped  of  a  fine  workman,  I 
am  but,  as  you  would  fay,  a  cobler. 

Mar.  But  what  trade  art  thou  ?    Anfwer  me  di- 

redlly. 
Cob,  A  trade.  Sir,  that,  I  hope,  I  may  ufe  with  a 
fafe  confcience  \  which  is  indeed.  Sir,  a  mender  of 
bad  foals. 

Flav.  What  trade,  thou   knave  ?    thou   naughty 

knave,  what  trade  ? 
Cob.  Nay,  I  befeech  you.  Sir,  be  not  out  with  me  : 
Yet  if  you  be  out,  Sir,  I  can  mend  you. 

'  Murellus.]  I  have,  upon  the  authority  Q^  Plutarch^  Sec.  given 
to  this  tribune,  his  right  name  MarulUi,  Theobald. 
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*  ?Aar.  What  meaneft  thou  by  that  ?  Mend  me, 
thou  laucy  fellow  ? 

Cob,   Why,  Sir,  cobble  you. 

Flav,  Thou  art  a  cobler,  art  thou  ? 

Cob.  Truly,  Sir,  all  that  I  live  by,  is  the  awl.  I 
meddle  with  no  tradefman's  matters,  nor  woman's 
matters  •,  but  with  all.  I  am,  indeed.  Sir,  a  furgeon  to 
old  ihoes  ',  when  they  are  in  great  danger,  I  re-cover 
them.  As  proper  men  as  ever  trod  upon  neats-lea- 
ther  have  gone  upon  my  handy-work. 

Flav.  But  wherefore  art  not  in  thy  fhop  to-day  ? 
Why  doll  thou  lead  thefe  men  about  the  (Ireets  ^, 

Cob,  Truly,  Sir,  to  wear  out  their  flioes,  to  get 
myfelf  into  more  work.  But,  indeed,  Sir,  we  make 
holiday  to  fee  C^far,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  trium.ph. 

Mar.  Wherefore  rejoice  ?    What  conqueil  brings 
he  home  ? 
What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 
To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot-wheels  ? 
You   blocks,  you  flones,  you  worfe  than  fenfelefs 

things  ! 
O  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome, 
Knew  ye  not  Pompey  ?  Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climb'd  up  to  walls  and  battlements, 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney- tops. 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  fate 
The  live-long  day,  Vv'ith  patient  expedation. 
To  fee  great  Pompey  pais  the  (Ireets  of  Rome : 
And  when  you  faw  his  chariot  but  appear. 
Have  you  not  made  an  univerfal  fiiout, 

*  Mar.  What  mean^Jl  thou  hy  that .?]  As  the  CohJer,  in  the  pre- 
ceding fpeech,  replies  to  Flaviuiy  not  to  Marullus ;  'tis  plain, 
J  think,  this  fpeech  mufl  be  given  to  Fla-jius.  Theobald. 

I  have  replaced  Murulhuj  who  might  properly  enough  reply  to 
a  faucy  fentence  dire<5led  to  his  colleague,  and  to  v/hom  the 
fpeech  was  probably  given,  that  he  might  not  Hand  too  long  un- 
employed upon  the  iiagc,  Johnson. 

That 
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That  Tyber  trembled  underneath  his  banks 

To  hear  the  replication  of  your  founds. 

Made  in  his  concave  fhores  ? 

And  do  you  now  put  on  your  befb  attire  ? 

And  do  you  now  cull  out  an  holiday  ? 

And  do  you  now  llrew  flowers  in  his  way, 

That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood  ? 

Be  o;one  : 

Run  to  your  houfcs,  fall  upon  your  knees. 

Pray  to  the  Gods,  to  intermit  the  plagje 

That  needs  mull  lig-ht  on  this  ino-ratitude. 

o  o 

Flav.  Go,  go,  good  countrymen  -,    and,  for  this 
fault 
Aflemble  all  the  poor  men  of  your  fort  •, 
Draw  them  to  Tyber's  bank,  and  weep  your  tears 
Into  the  channel,  'till  the  lowefl  flrcam 
Do  kifs  the  mod  exalted  fliores  of  all. 

[^Exeunt  Commoners^ 
See  whe'r  their  bafefl  metal  be  not  mov'd  ; 
They  vanifh  tongue-ty'd  in  their  guiltinefs. 
Go  you  down  that  way  towards  the  Capitol, 
This  way  will  I  :  Difrobe  the  images, 
If  you  do  find  them  ^  deck'd  with  ceremonies. 

Mar.  May  we  do  fo  ? 
You  know,  it  is  the  feafl  of  Lupercal. 

Flav.  It  is  no  matter.     Let  no  images 
Be  hung  with  Caefar's  trophies.     I'll  about. 
And  drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  ftreets  : 
So  do  you  toOj  where  you  perceive  them  thick. 

'  — decked  n.vith  ceremonies.']  Ceremonies,  for  religious  ornaments. 
Thus  afterwards  he  explains  them  by  Ccejar''s  trophies  ;  i.  e.  fuch 
as  he  had  dedicated  to  the  Gods.  War  burton. 

Caefar's  trophies,  arc  I  believe  the  crowns  which  were  placed 
on  his  Itatues.  So  in  Sir  Tho.  North's  Tranilation.  **  — There 
were  fet  up  images  of  Caefar  in  the  city  with  diadems  on  their 
heads  like  kings.  Thofe  the  two  tribunes  went  and  pulled 
down."  Steevens. 

^  3  Thefc 
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Thefe  growing  feathers  pluckt  from  Csefar's  wing. 
Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch  \ 
Who  elfe  would  loar  above  the  view  of  men. 
And  keep  us  all  in  fervile  fearfulneis. 

\_Exeunt  ftverally. 

SCENE     II. 

EnUr  Ccefar  \  Antony  for  the  courfe ;  Calphiirn'ia^ 
Portia^  ^  JDecius,  Cicero^  Brutus^  Caffius^  Cafca^ 
a  Soothfayer, 

Cdcf.  Calphurnia, 

Cafca.^  Peace,  ho  !   Cselar  fpeaks, 

C^f.  Calphurnia, 

Cal-p,  Here,  my  Lord. 

C^f.  Stand  you  directly  in  Antonius'  way. 
When  he  doth  run  his  Courfe. Antonius  \ — — --t 

Ant,  Ccefar,  My  Lord. 

C^[,  Forget  not  in  your  fpeed,  Antonius, 
To  touch  Calphurnia:  for  our  Elders  fay, 

'*•  This  perfon  v/as  not  Dedus,  but  Decimus  Brutus.  The  poet 
{2isVchaire  has  donefince)  confounds  the  characters  oi Marcus  and 
Decimus.  Decimt^s  Brutus  was  the  moil:  cherifhed  by  Cafar  of  all 
his  friends,  while  Marcus  kept  aloof,  and  declined  fo  large  a  (hare 
of  his  favours  and  honours  as ~  the  other  had  conftantly  accepted. 
yellelus  Paierculusj  fpeaking  of  Decimus  Brutus,  fays — ab  iis  quos 
miferat  ^V/.'o«/;<:j,  jugulatus  eft,  juftiiTimafque  optimc  de  fe  merito, 
C.  C«efari  pcenas  dedit,  cujus  cum  primus  omnium  amicorum 
fuiflet,  interfe£lor  fuit,  et  fortunse  ex  qua  frudum  tulerat,  invi- 
diam in  audlorem  relegabat,  cenfebatque  asquum  quae  acceperat  a 
Carfare  retinere,  Ccefarem  qui  ilia  dederat  periiffe.    Lib.  ii.  c.  64. 

Jungitur  his  Dccimus  hoiifTimus  inter  amicos 

Caeiaris,  ingratus,  cui  trans- Alpina  fuiffet 

GalHa  Ca^fareo  nuper  commifla  favore. 

Non  ilium  conjundla  fides,  non  nomen  amici 

Deterrere  poteil. 

ArMe^jxWos  Decimus,  cui  fallere,  nomen  amici 

Praecipue  dederat,  dudorem  fspe  morantem 

incitat. — Suj^pUm,  Luca?ii,  Steevens. 

The 
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The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chafe. 
Shake  off  their  fteril  curfe. 

Ant.  I  fhall  remember  : 
When  Casfar  fays,  do  this^  it  is  perform'd. 

Caf,  Set  on  \  and  leave  no  ceremony  out. 

Sooth.  Ccefar, » 

C^/.  Ha  !  who  calls  ? 

Cafca.  Bid  every  noife  be  ftill : — Peace  !  Yet  again? 

C^/  Who  is  it  in  the  prefs,  that  calls  on  me  ? 
I  hear  a  tongue,  fhriller  than  all  the  mufick, 
Cry,  Csefar.     Speak  ;  Csefar  is  turn'd  to  hear. 

Sooth,  Beware  the  Ides  of  March. 

Caf.  What  man  is  that  ? 

Bru,  A  foothfayer  bids   you  beware  the  Ides  of 
March. 

Caf,  Set  him  before  me  ;  let  me  fee  his  face. 

Cafca,  Fellow,  come  from  the  throng.    Look  upon 
Csfar. 

Caf,  What  fay'ft  thou  to  me  now  ?  Speak  once 
again. 

Sooth.  Beware  the  Ides  of  March. 

Caf,  He  is  a  dreamer  ;  let  us  leave  him  : — Pafs. 
[^  Sennet,     Exeunt  C^Jar  and  Train, 

Caf,  Will  yo.u  go  fee  the  order  of  the  Courfe  ? 

Bru.  Not  1. 

Caf,  I  pray  you,  do. 

Bru,  I  am  not  gamefome  ;  I  do  lack  fome  part 
Of  that  quick  fpirit  that  is  in  Antony. 
Let  me  not  hinder,  CafTius,  your  defires  •, 
I'll  leave  you, 

5  I  have  here  inferted  the  word  Sennet,  from  the  original  edi- 
tion, that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  retracting  a  hafty  con- 
jedlure  in  one  of  the  marginal  directions  in  He^iry  VIII.  Se/intt 
appears  to  be  a  particular  tune  or  mode  of  martial  mufick.  Johns. 

I  have  been  informed  that  Sennet  is  derived  from  Sennefle,  an 
antiquated  French  tune  formerly  ufed  in  the  army,  but  the  Dic- 
•tionaries  which  I  have  confulted  exhibit  no  fuch  word,  ^teevens. 

B  4  Co.l\ 
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Caf.  Brutns,  I  do  obferve  you  now  of  late  : 
I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentlenefs 
And  fhew  of  love,  as  I  was  wont  to  have  : 
You  bear  too  ftubborn  and  too  ^  flrange  a  hand 
Over  your  friend  that  loves  you. 

Brii.  Caflius, 
Be  not  deceiv'd  :  If  I  have  veil'd  my  look, 
I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance 
Merely  upon  myfelf.     Vexed  I  am. 
Of  late,  with  ^  paflions  of  fome  diflerence, 
Conceptions  only  proper  to  myfelf. 
Which  give  fome  foil,  perhaps,  to  my  behaviours : 
But  let  not  therefore  my  good  friends  be  griev'd ; 
Among  which  number,  Caflius,  be  you  one. 
Nor  conllrue  any  farther  my  negle6l. 
Than  that  poor  Brutus,  with  himfelf  at  war. 
Forgets  the  fhews  of  love  to  other  men. 

Caf.  Then,   Brutus,    I  have  much  miftook  your 
paffion  ', 
By  means  whereof,  this  breaft  of  mine  hath  buried 
Thoughts  of  great  value,  worthy  cogitations. 
Tell  me,  good  Brutus,  can  you  fee  your  face  ? 

Bru.  No,  Caffius :  for  the  eye  fees  not  itfelf,  ^ 
But  by  reflexion  by  fome  other  things. 

Caf,  'Tisjuft: 

^   —  Strang?   a  hand\   Strange,  is    alien,    unfamiliar,   fuch   as 

might  become  a  ftranger.  Johnson. 

7  —  pajions  of  fome  differencey'\  With  a  fluftation  of  difcordant 

opinions  and  defires.  Johnson. 

^   The  eye  fees  not  itflf\   So  Sir  John  Dawes  in  his  poem  on 

^he  Jmmonah'ij  of  the  Soul. 

It  is  becaufe  t  'se  mind  is  like  the  eve. 

Thro'  nvhich  it  gathers  knoixiledge  hy  degrees  \ 
Whofe  ray-'  rifle  51  not,  hut  f pre  ad  out~Mardly  • 
Not  feeing  itjelf,  njohen  other  things  it  fees  ? 
Again  in  Marfon's  comedy  of  the  Fawne,   1635. 
**  Thus  few  ftrike  fail  until  they  run  on  fhelf 
*•  The  eye  fees  all  things  but  its  proper  f elf ,^*         St  E  evens. 

And 
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And  it  is  very  much  lamented,  Brutus, 
That  you  have  no  fuch  mirrors,  as  will  turn 
Your  hidden  worthinefs  into  your  eye. 
That  you  might  fee  your  fliadow.     I  have  heard. 
Where  many  of  the  bed  refped  in  Rome, 
(Except  immortal  Csfar,)  fpeaking  of  Brutus, 
And  groaning  underneath  this  age's  yoke. 
Have  wifh'd,  tliat  noble  Brutus  had  his  eyes. 

Bru,  Into  what  dangers  would  you  lead  me,  CafTius, 
That  you  would  have  me  feek  mto  myfelf. 
For  that  which  is  not  in  me  ? 

Caf.  Therefore,  good  Brutus,  be  prepar'd  to  hear : 
And,  fince  you  know,  you  cannot  fee  yourfelf 
So  well  as  by  reflexion  ;   f,  your  glafs. 
Will  modeftly  difcover  to  yourfelf 
That  of  yourfelf,  which  yet  you  know  not  of. 
And  be  not  jealous  of  me,  gentle  Brutus ; 
Were  I  a  common  laugher,  or  did  ufe 
^  To  ftale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protefler  ;  if  you  know. 
That  I  do  fawn  on  men,  and  hug  them  hard. 
And  after  fcandal  them  ;  or  if  you  know. 
That  I  profefs  myfelf  in  banqueting 
To  all  the  rout,  then  hold  me  dangerous. 

[Flourijh  andjhout. 

Bru.  What  means  this  fhouting  ?  I  do  fear,  the 
People 
Chufe  Casfar  for  their  King. 

Caf.  Ay,  do  you  fear  it  ? 
Then  muft  I  think,  you  would  not  have  it  fo. 

Bru,  1  would  not,  Caflius  ;  yet  I  love  him  well : . 

But  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  here  fo  long  p 
What  is  it,  that  you  would  impart  to  me  ? 

9  Tojlale  nuith  ordinary  oaths  my  lo^e,  &c.]  To  invite  e^gry 
nenv  proteftor  to  my  affeaion  by  the/^<^  or  allurement  o^ ci^ftomayo 
•aths.  JOKNSo/. 

If 
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If  it  be  aueht  toward  the  general  srood. 
Set  Honour  in  one  eye,  and  Death  i'  the  other, 
^  And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently. 
For,  let  the  Gods  lb  fpeed  me,  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honour,  more  than  I  fear  death. 

Caf.  I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus, 
As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favour. 
Well,  Honour  is  the  fubjecl  of  my  ftory. 
I  cannot  tell,  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life;  but,  for  my  fingle  felf, 
I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  av/e  of  fuch  a  thing  as  I  myfelf. 
I  was  born  free  as  C^far ;  fo  v/ere  you  : 
We  both  have  fed  as  well ;  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold,  as  well  as  he. 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gufty  day. 
The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  with  his  fhores, 
Csfar,  fays  to  me,  "  dar'ft  thou,  CafTius,  now 
*'  Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 
"  .And  fwim  to  yonder  point  r" — Upon  the  word. 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in, 
And  bid  him  follow  :  fo,  indeed,  he  did. 
The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lufty  finews  ;  throwing  it  afide. 
And  (lemming  it  with  hearts  of  controverfy. 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  t'le  poir^t  propos'd, 
Csefar  cry'd,  ''  Help  m.e,  Caffjus,  or  I  fink." 
I,  as  ^neas,  our  great  Anceflor^ 
Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  fhoulder 
The  old  Anchifes  bear,  fo,  from  the  waves  of  Tyber 
Did  1  the  tired  Cssi'ar  :  and  this  man 
is  now  become  a  God  ^  and  Caffius  is 

'  And  J  vAll  look  071  hoih  in  differ  e-ntlyi]  Dr.  Warburton  has  a 
long  note  on  this  occafion,  which  is  very  trifling.  When  Brutus 
firft  names  honour  and  death,  he  calmly  declares  them  indifferent  ; 
but  as  the  image  kindles  in  his  mind,  he  fets  honour  above  life. 
Is  not  tills  natural?  Johnson. 

A  wretched 
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A  wretched  creature,  and  muft  bend  his  body. 

If  CcEfar  carelefly  but  nod  on  him. 

He  had  a  fever  ^^hen  he  was  in  Spain, 

And,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  fhake :  'tis  true,  this  God  did  fhake: 

^  His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly  ^ 

And  that  fame  eye,  whofe  Bend  doth  awe  the  world, 

Did  lofe  its  luflre:  I  did  hear  him  groan  : 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Rom.ans 

Mark  him,  and  write  his  fpeeches  in  their  books, 

Alas  !   it  cry'd — "  give  me  fome  drink,  Ticinius" — 

As  a  fick  girl.     Ye  Gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  liich  a  feeble  temper  fhould 

So  ^  get  the  dart  of  the  majctlick  world. 

And  bear  the  Palm  alone.  [^Shout.     Plourijh^ 

Bru.  Another  general  Ihout ! 
I  do  believe,  that  thefe  applaufes  are 
For  fome  new  honours  that  are  heap'd  on  Csfar. 

Caf,  Why,  man,  he  doth  beflride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  CoioiTus  •,   and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourfelves  difhonourable  graves. 
Men  at  fom.e  time  are  m afters  of  their  fates  : 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  ftars, 
But  in  ourfelves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

-  His  coward  lips  aid  from  their  colour  fly  ;]  A  plain  man  would 
have  faid,  the  colour  fled  from  his  l:ps,  and  not  his  lips  from  their 
colour.  But  the  falfe  expreffion  was  for  the  fake  of  as  falfe  a 
piece  of  wit:  a  poor  quibbh,  alluding  to  a  coward  flying  from 
his  colours.  Warburton. 

^  — S^t  the  fart  cf  the  maj?flick  njcorldj  &c.]  This  image  is 
extremely  noble  :  it  is  taken  from  the  Olympic  games.  The  ma- 
jeflick  'Tvorld  is  a  fine  periphrafis  for  the  Roman  emt)ire:  their  citi- 
zens fet  themfelves  on  a  footinf^  with  Kirg;,  and  they  called  their 
dom.inion  Orbis  Romanus.  But  the  particular  allufion  feems  to 
be  to  the  known  llory  of  C^far's  great  pattern  Alexander,  who 
being  afked,  Whether  he  would  run  the  courfe  at  the  Olympic 
games,  replied,  Tis,   if  the  racers  -.'.ere  Kivgs,         Warburton. 

Brutuf 
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Brutus  and  C^far !  what  fliould  be  in  that  C^far  ? 
"Why  fhould  that  name  be  founded,  more  than  yours  ? 
Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name  ; 
Sound  them,  it  doth  becon:ie  the  mouth  as  well; 4- 
Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy  ;  conjure  with  'em, 
Brutus  will  flart  a  fpirit,  as  foon  as  Csefar. 
Now  in  the  names  of  all  the  Gods  at  once. 
Upon  what  meat  does  this  our  Caefar  feed, 
That  he  is  grown  fo  great?  Age,  thou  artlliam'd: 
Rome,  thou  haft  loft  the  breed  of  noble  bloods  I 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  fmce  the  great  flood. 
But  it  was  fam'd  with  more  than  with  one  man  P 
When  could  they  fay,  till  now,  that  talk'd  of  Rome, 
That  her  wide  walls  incompafs'd  but  one  man  ? 
Nov/  is  it  Rome,  indeed  ;  and  room  enough, 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 
Oh  !  you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  fay, 
^  There  was  a  Brutus  once,  that  would  have  brook'd 
The  ^  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  ftate  in  Rome, 
As  eafily  as  a  king. 

Bru.  That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing  jealous ; 
What  would  you  work  me  to,  I  have  fome  aim. 
How  I  have  thought  of  this,  and  of  thefe  times, 
1  ftiall  recount  hereafter ;  for  this  prefent, 
1  would  not,  fo  with  love  I  might  intreat  you, 


■*•  Sound  them,  it  dcth  b:cofn:  the  m^ruth  as  n-vcll  ] 

A  fimilar  thought  occurs  in  Heynjocoa's  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1614. 
*^  What  diapafon's  more  in  Tarquin's  name 
*'  Than  in  a  fabj eft's  ?  or  what's  TuUia 
**  More  in  the  found,  than  (liould  become  the  name 
"  Of  a  poor  maid  ?  Steevens. 

5  There  ivas  a  Brutus  cnce,']  i.  e.  Lucius  yuniu:  Brutus,  Steev. 

6  —  eternal  dcvil — ]  I  fhould  think  that  our  author  wrote  ra- 
ther, infernal  de^jil.  Johnson. 

I  would  continue  to  read  eternal  denjih  L.  y.  Brutus  (fays  Caf- 
/fus)  nvould  as  fccn  kauc  Jnhiiittcd  to  the  perpetual  dominion  of  a 
devili  as  to  the  lajiing  gonjiTument  of  a  king.  Steevens. 

Be 
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Be  any  further  niov'd.     Vvhat  you  have  faid, 

I  will  confider  ;  what  you  have  to  fay, 

I  will  with  patience  hear,  and  iind  a  time 

Both  meet  to  hear,  and  anfwer  fuch   high  things. 

'Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  "'chew  upon  this  \ 

Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villaii.er,    - 

Than  to  repute  hinifclf  a  fon  of  Rome 

Under  fuch  hard  conditions,  as  this  time 

Is  like  to  lay  upon  us. 

Caf,  I  am  glad  that  my  w^eak  v/ords 
Have  ftruck  but  thus  much  fliew  of  fire  from  Brutus. 

Enter  C^efar  and  bis  trairu 

Brii,  The  Games  are  done,  andC^far  is  returninsr. 

Caf,  As  they  pafs  by,  pluck  Cafca  by  the  lleeve  ^ 
And  he  will,  after  his  four  fafhion,  tell  you 
What  hath  proceeded,  worthy  note,  to  day. 

Bru,  I  will  do  fo  : — But  look  you.  Cadi  us. 
The  angry  fpot  doth  glow  on  Csfar's  brow. 
And  all  the  reft  look  like  a  chidden  train. 
Calphurnia's  cheek  is  pale  ;  and  Cicero 
Looks  with  fuch  ^  ferret,  and  fuch  fiery  eyes. 
As  we  have  feen  him  in  the  Capitol, 
Being  croft  in  conference  by  fome  Senators, 

Caf,  Cafca  will  tell  us  v^hat  the  matter  is. 

Caf  Antonius,— — 

Ant.  Csfar. 

C<ef  \fio  Ant.  apart. '\  Let  me  have   men  about 
me  that  are  fat ; 
Sleek- headed  men,  and  fuch  as  Qeep  a-nights  :  ^ 

Yon' 

^  —  ch&^  upon  this{\  Confider  this  at  leifurc  ;  ruminate  on  this. 

Johnson. 

^   — ferrety — ]  A  ferret  has  red  eyes.  JOxHnson'- 

^  Sleek-headeii  men,  &c.]   "  So  in   ^'ir  Tho.  Norths  TTa.x\hiiK¥yvi 

**  of  Phitarch,   1579*     When   Cssfars  friends   complained  unta 

*'  him  of  Antonius   and  Dolabella,  that  they  pretended    {om^ 

*■*  mifchief  towards  him ;  he  anfvvered,  as  for  thofe  fat  men  and 

*'  fmooiii- 
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Yon  CalTius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look, 

He  thinks  too  much.     Such  men  are  dangerous. 

Ant.   Fear  him  not,  Csefar,  he's  not  dangerous; 
He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well  given. 

C^f.   '  'Would  he  were  fatter: — But  I  fear  him  not: 
Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  Ihould  avoid. 
So  foon  as  that  fpare  CafTius.     He  reads  much  ; 
He  is  a  great  obferver  -,  and  he  looks 
Qiiite  through  the  deeds  of  men.    He  loves  no  plays. 
As  thou  doll,  Antony  ;  he  hears  no  mufick  : 
Seldom  he  fmiles  -,  and  fmiles  in  fuch  a  fort. 
As  if  he  mock'd  himfelf,  and  fcorn'd  his  fpiric. 
That  could  be  mov'd  to  fmile  at  any  thing. 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  eafe, 
Whilft  they  behold  a  greater  than  themfelves  ; 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous. 
I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear'd. 
Than  what  I  fear  ;  for  always  I  am  Csfar. 
Come  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  ear  is  deaf. 
And  tell  me  truly,  what  thou  think'ft  of  him. 

\_Exeunt  Cafar  and  his  train, 

Manent  Brutus  and  Caffius  :  Cafca  to  them. 

Cafca.  You  pull'd  me  by  the  cloak  :  Would  you 
fpeak  with  me  ? 

**  fmooth-combed  heads,  (quoth  he)  I  never  reckon  of  them  : 
**  but  thofe  pale-vifaged   and  carrion- lean  people,  I  fear  them 
**  moil:,  meaning  Brutus  and  CaJ/ius,''^ 
And  again, 

**  Casfar  had  Caflius  in  greatjealoufy,  and  fufpeded  him  much, 
**  whereupon  he  faid  on  a  time,  to  his  friends,  what  will  Caflius 
"  do,  think  you  ?  I  like  not  his  pale  looks."  Steevens. 

*  ^ Would  he  nuere  fatter ; — ]  John/on  in  his  Bartholomtiv-fair^ 
unjuilly  fneers  at  this  paiTage,  in '  A^wor/^^^w's  fpeech  to  the  Pig- 
woman.  Comei  there* s  no  malice  in  fat  folks  ;  /  nenjer  fear  thee^ 
and  I  can  fcape  thy  lean  mton-calf  there.  War  bur  ton. 

Bru, 
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Sru.  Ay,  Cafca  -,  tell  us  what  hath  chanc'd  to-day. 
That  Cgefar  looks  fo  hd. 

Cafca,   Why,  you  were  with  him,  were  you  not  ? 

BrtL  I  fhould  not  then  afk  Cafca  what  had  chanc'd, 

Ciifca.  Why,  there  was  a  crown  offered  him  :  and 
being  ofrer'd  him,  he  put  it  by  with  the  back  of  his 
hand,  thus ;  and  then  the  people  tell  a  fliouting. 

Bru.  What  was  the  fecond  noife  for  ? 

Cafca,  Why,  for  that  too. 

Caf  They  fhouted  thrice  :  What  was  the  lad  cry 
for? 

Cafca.  Why,  for  that  too. 

Bru.  Was  the  crown  ofFer'd  him  thrrce  ? 

Cafca.  Ay,  marry,  was't,  and  he  put  it  by  thrice, 
every  time  gender  than  other  ;  and  at  every  putting 
by,  mine  honefl:  neighbours  fhouted. 

Caf  Who  ofFer'd  him  the  crown  ^ 

Cafca.  Why,  Antony. 

Bru.  Tell  us  the  manner  of  it,  gentle  Cafca* 

Cafca.  I  can  as  well  be  hang'd,  as  tell  the  manner 
of  it :   it  was  meer  foolery,  I  did  not  mark  it.   I  faw 

Mark  Antony  offer  him  a  crown  ; yet  'twas  not 

a  crown  neither,  'twas  one  of  thefe  coronets  ; — and, 
as  I  told  you,  he  put  it  by  once :  but  for  all  that,  to 
jny  thinking,  he  would  fain  have  had  it.  Then  he 
offer'd  it  to  him  again  :  then  he  put  it  by  again;  but, 
to  my  thinking,  he  was  very  loth  to  lay  his  fingers 
off  it.  And  then  he  offer'd  it  the  third  time  ;  he  put 
it  the  third  time  by  :  and  ftill  as  he  refus'd  it,  the 
rabblement  hooted  and  clapp'd  their  chopt  hands, 
and  threw  up  their  fweaty  night-caps,  and  utter'd 
fuch  a  deal  of  ftinking  breath  becaufe  Ca^far  refus'd 
the  crown,  that  it  had  almoft  choaked  Csfar  ;  for 
he  fwooned,  and  fell  down  at  it :  and  for  mine  own 
part,  1  durft  not  laugh,  for  fear  of  opening  my  lips, 
and  receiving  the  bad  air. 

Caf  But,  foft,   I  pray  you  .?     What  ?  did  Ca^far 
fwoon  o? 

Caf- 
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Cafca.  He  fell  down  in  the  market-place,  and  foam'd 
at  mouth,  and  was  fpeechlefs. 

Bi  u.  'Tis  very  like  ;  he  hath  the  falling  ficknefs. 

Ccf  No,  Cselar  hath  it  not ;  but  you  and  I, 
And  honeft  Cafca,  we  have  the  falling  ficknefs. 

C'ifca.  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  that ;  but,  I 
am  fure,  C^far  fell  down.  If  the  tag-rag  people  did 
not  clap  him,  and  hifs  him,  according  as  he  pleas'd, 
and  diipleas'd  them,  as  they  ufed  to  do  the  Players 
in  the  theatre,   I  am  no  true  man. 

Bru    What  faid  he,  when  he  came  unto  himfelf  ? 

Cafca.  Marry,  before  he  fell  down,  when  he  per- 
ceiv'd  the  common  herd  was  glad  he  refus'd  the 
Crown,  he  pluckt  me  ope  his  doublet,  and  ofFer'd 
them  his  throat  to  cut.  An'  I  had  been  -  a  man  of 
any  occupation,  if  I  would  not  have  taken  him  at  a 
word,  I  would  I  might  go  to  hell  among  the  rogues: 
And  fo  he  fell.  When  he  came  to  himfelf  again,  he 
[aid.  If  he  had  done^  or  faid  any  thing  amifs^  he  defir*d 
their  Wor flips  to  think  it  was  his  infirmity.  Three  or 
four  wenches,  where  I  ftood,  cry'd,  alas  ^  good  foul  \ — 
and  forgave  him  with  all  their  hearts  :  But  there's  no 
heed  to  be  taken  of  them  j  if  C^efar  had  ftabb'd  their 
mothers,  they  would  have  done  no  lefs. 

Bru,  And  after  that,  he  came,  thus  fad,  away  \ 

Cafca.  Ay. 

Caf  Did  Cicero  fay  any  thing  ? 

Cafca,  Ay,  he  fpoke  Greek. 

Caf  To  what  effed  ? 

Cafca.  Nay,  an'  I  tell  you  that,  I'll  ne'er  look  you 
i'  the  face  again.  But  thofe,  that  underftood  him, 
fmil'd  at  one  another,  and  (hook  their  heads  :  but  for 
mine  own  part,  it  was  Greek  to  me.  I  could  tell 
you  more  news  too.     MaruUus  and  Flavius,  for  pull- 

*  a  man  cf  any  occupattoii^  Had  I  been  a  mechanick,  one  of 
the  Plebeians  to  whom  he  offered  his  throat.  Johnson. 

ins: 
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ing  fcarfs  off  Caefar's  images,  are  put  to  filence. 
Fare  you  well.  There  was  more  foolery  yet,  if  I 
could  remember  it. 

Caf,  Will  you  fup  with  me  to-night,  Cafca  ? 

Cajca.  No,  I  am  promised  forth. 

Caf,  Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow  ? 

Cafca.  Ay,  if  I  be  alive,  and  your  mind  hold,  and 
your  dinner  worth  the  eating. 

Ca[,  Good  :  I  will  expeilyou. 

Cafca,  Do  fo  :   farewell  both.  {Exit. 

Bru.  What  a  blunt  fellow  is  tliis  s;rown  to  be  ^, 
He  was  quick  mettle,  when  he  went  to  fchool. 
^     Caf  So  is  he  now,  in  execution  • 

Of  any  bold  or  noble  enterprize. 
However  he  puts  on  this  tardy  form. 
This  rudenels  is  a  fauce  to  his  good  wit. 
Which  gives  men  ftomach  to  digeft  his  words 
With  better  appetite. 

Bru.  And  fo  it  is.     For  this  time  I  will  leave  you. 
To-morrow,  if  you  pleafe  to  fpeak  with  me, 
1  will  come  home  to  you ;  or,  if  you  will, 
Come  home  to  me,  and  1  will  wait  for  you. 

Caf  I  will  do  lb.     Till  then,  think  of  the  world. 

[&//  Brutus, 
Well,  Brutus,  thou  art  noble :  yet,  I  fee, 
^  Thy  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought 
From  what  it  is  difpos'd  :  therefore  'tis  meet. 
That  noble  minds  keep  ever  vv^ith  their  likes  : 
For  who  fo  firm,  that  cannot  be  feduc'd  '^ 
Csfar  doth  bear  me  hard ;  but  he  loves  Brutus  : 
'^■Jf  I  were  Brutus  now,  and  he  were  CaiTius, 

Fie 

^  Thy  honourable  metal  may  bs  ivrought 

From   njchat   it  is   di/pos'd  ;]   The  bell  metal  or  temper  may  be 
worked  into  qualities  contrary  to  its  original  conflitution. 

Johnson. 

*  If  I  njucre  Bruius  noiv,  and  he  nvere  CaJJius, 

Be  Jhould  not  humour  me,]     This    is  a  refle6lIon   on   Erutus's 

ingratitude  J  which  concludes,  as  is  ufual  on  fuch  occallons,  in  an 

Vol.  VIII.  .  C  en- 
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He  (hould  not  humour  me.     I  will,  this  night> 

In  feveral  hand^,  in  at  his  windows  throw, 

As  if  they  came  from  feveral  citizens, 

Writings,  all  tending  to  the  great  opinion 

That  Rome  holds  of  his  name  ;  wherein  obfcurely 

Csefar's  ambition  (hall  be  glanced  at : 

And,  after  this,  let  Caefar  feat  him  fure ; 

For  we  will  ihake  him,  or  wprfe  days  endure.  [ExU, 

SCENE     III. 

Thunder  and  lightning.     Enter  Cafca^  his  fword  drawn  ; 
and  Cicero^  meeting  him, 

Cic,  Good  even,  Cafca.  ^  Brought  you  C^far  home  ? 
Why  are  you  breathlefs  ?  and  why  (tare  you  fo  ? 

Cafca,  Are  you  not  mov'd,  when  all  the  ^fway  of 
earth 
Shakes,  like  a  thing  unfirm  ?     O  Cicero, 
I  havefeen  tempefts,  when  the  fcolding  winds 
Have  riv'd  the  knotty  oaks  •,  and  I  have  feen 
The  ambitious  ocean  fwell,  and  rage,  and  foam, 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threatening  clouds :  - 
But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now. 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempeft  dropping  fire. 
Either  there  is  a  civil  flrife  in  heaven  ; 

encomium  on  his  own  better  conditions.  If  I  nvere  Brutus  (fays 
he)  and  Brutus,  CaJJius,  he  Jhould  not  ca-oU  7ne  as  I  do  him.  To  hu- 
mour fignifies  here  to  turn  and  wind  him,  by  inflaming  his  paffions. 
The  Oxford  Editor  alters  the  lall  line  to 

C afar  jhould  not  love  me. 
What  he  means  by  it,  is  not  worth  inquiring.  Warb. 

The  meaning,  I  think,  is  this,  Ctefar  lo'ves  Bru*us,  hut  if  Brutus 
and  I  ivere  to  change  places,   his  love  pculd  7iot  humour  me,  Ihould 
not  take  hold  of  my  afFeftion,  fo  as  to  make  me  forget  my  princi- 
ples. Johnson. 
5  — Brought  you  Cafar  home  f]  Did  you  attend  Casfar  home  ? 

Johnson. 
^  '^f'way  of  earth"]  The  whole  weight  or  momentum  of  this  globe. 

Johnson. 

Or 
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Or  elfe  the  world,  too  fancy  with  the  Gods, 
Incenfes  them  to  fend  defbrudion. 

Cic.  Why,  faw  you  any  thing  more  wonderful  ? 

Cafca.  A  common  (lave  (you  know  him  well  byfighr) 
Held  up  his  left  hand,  which  did  flame  and  burn. 
Like  twenty  torches  join'd;  and  yet  his  hand. 
Not  fenfible  of  fire,  remain'd  unfcorch'd. 
Befides  (I  have  not  fmce  put  up  my  fword) 
Againft  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion, 
7 Who  glar'd  upon  me,  and  wentfurlv  by, 
Without  annoying  me.     And  there  were  drawn 
Upon  a  heap  a  hundred  ghaftly  women. 
Transformed  with  their  fear ;  who  fwore,  they,  faw 
Men,  all  in  fire,  walk  up  and  down  the  ftreets. 
And,  yefterday,  the  bird  of  night  did  fit. 
Even  at  noon-day,  upon  the  market-place. 
Hooting  and  fhrieking.     When  thefe  prodigies 
Do  fo  conjointly  meet,  let  not  men  fay, 
Ithefe  are  their  reafons — They  are  iiatttral ; 
For,  I  believe,  they  are  portentous  things 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  upon. 

Cic.  Indeed,  it  is  a  ftrange-difpofed  time  : 
But  men  may  conftrue  things  after  their  fafnion. 
Clean  from  the  purpofe  of  the  things  themfelves. 
Comes  Cslar  to  the  Capitol  to-morrow  ? 

Cafca,   He  doth-,  for  he  did  bid  Antonius 
Send  word  to  you,  he  would  be  ther-e  to-morrow. 

Cic,  Good  night  then,  Cafca  :   this  diRurbed  iky 
Is  not  to  walk  in. 

Cafca,  Farewell,'  Cicero.  S^Exit  Cicero, 

^  Who  glar* d  upon  m?, — ]  The  firft  edition  reads, 
JVho  glaz'd  upon  ?ne, — 
Ver\i2iTps,,  Who  g2i7.''d  upon  n:e.  John  SON. 

Glared  is  certainly  right.  To  gax,e  is  only  to  look  iledfaftly,  or 
with  admiration.  G/arW  has  a  fingular  propriety,  as  it  is  highly 
cxpreffive  of  the  furious  fcintillation  of  a  lion's  eyes.    St  sevens. 

C  2  Enter 
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Enter  Cajfius, 

Caf.  Who's  there  ? 

Cafe  a,  A  Roman. 

Caf.  Cafca,  by  your  voice.  - 

Cafca.  Your  ear  is  good.  Callius,  v/hat  night  is  this? 

Caf.  A  very  pleafing  night  to  honed  men. 

Cafca.   Whoever  knew  the  heavens  menace  fo  ? 

Caf.  Thofe,  that  have  known   the  earth  fo  full  of 
faults. 
For  my  part,  I  have  walk'd  about  the  (Ireets, 
Submitting  me  unto  the  perilous  night ; 
And,  thus  unbraced,  Cafca,  as  you  fee. 
Have  bar'd  my  bofom  to  the  thunder-ilone: 
And  when  thecrofs  blue  lightning  feem'd  to  open 
The  bread  of  heaven,  1  did  prefent  myfelf 
Even  In  the  aim  and  very  flarfi  of  it. 

Cafca.  But  wherefore  did  you  fo  much  tempt  the 
heavens  ? 
It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble, 
When  the  mod  mighty  Gods,  by  tokens^  fend 
Such  dreadful  heralds  to  aftonifh  us. 

Caf  You  are  dull,  Cafca  ;  and  thofe  fparks  of  life 
That  fliould  be  in  a  Roman,  you  do  want, 
Or  elfe  you  ufe  not :  you  look  pale,  and  gaze, 
And  put  on  fear,  and  caft  yourfelf  in  wonder. 
To  fee  the  flrange  impatience  of  the  heavens  : 
But  if  you  would  confider  the  true  caufe, 
Why  all  thefe  fires,  why  all  thefe  gliding  ghofls  -, 
^  Why  birds,  and  b?a(ls,  from  quality  and  kind  ; 
Why  old  men,  fools,  ^  and  children  calculate  ; 

Why 

^  Why  blrdsy  and heafis,  from  quality  and  kind  {\  That  is.  Why 
they  cje'viate  from  quality  and  nature.  This  line  might  perhapt 
be  more  properly  placed  after  the  next  line. 

k  hy  birds,  and  bcajis,  frcTn  quality  and  kind.\ 
Why  a.l  thefe  things  change  from  their  ordinance.     JOHNSON  . 
^ — and  children  cd\c\i[^,tt  ;]  Calctilaie  here   fignifies  to  foretel 

or 
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"Why  all  thefe  things  change,  from  their  ordinance. 

Their  natures,  and  pre-formed  faculties. 

To  monftrous  quality  •,  why,  you  fhall  find. 

That  heaven  has  infused  them  with  thefe  Ipirirs, 

To  make  them  inftrurnents  of  fear,  and  warning 

Unto  fome  monit.ous  (late. 

Now  could  I,  Cafca,  name  to  thee  a  man 

Mod  like  this  dreadful  night  j 

That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roars 

As  doth  the  lion  in  the  Capitol  : 

A  man  no  mightier  than  thyfelf,  or  me. 

In  perfonal  action  ;  yet  prodigious  grown, 

And  fearful,  as  thefe  ftrange  eruptions  are. 

Cafia.  'Tis  Csfar  that  you  mean  :  is  it  not,  CaQius  ? 

Caf,  Let  it  be  who  it  is  :  for  Romans  now 
'  Have  thewes  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancellors ; 
But,  woe  the  while  1   our  fathers'  minds  aie  dead. 
And  we  are  govern'd  with  cur  mothers'  fpirits  : 
Our  yoke  and  futferance  Ihew  us  womanifh. 

Cafca.  Indeed,  they  fay,  the  fenators  to-morrow 
Mean  to  eflablifh  Caefar  as  a  king  : 
And  he  fhall  wear  his  crown,  by  fea,  and  land. 
In  every  place,  fave  here  in  Italy. 

Caf,  I  know  where  I  will  wear  this  dagger  then  : 
Caffius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cafllus. 
Therein,  ye  Gods,  you  make  the  weak  mod  ftrongj 
Therein,  ye  Gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat : 

Or  prophefy  ;  for  the  caftom  of  foretelling  fortunes  by  judicial 
aftrology  (which  was  at  that  time  much  in  vogue)  being  performed 
by  a  long  tedious  calculation,  Shakefpeare,  with  his  ufual  liberty, 
employs  \.\\e. /pedes  [calculite]  for  ih.e.genus  [foretel].  Ware. 
Shakefpeare  found  the  liberty  eftabliftied.  To  calculate  a  nati> 
'vity^  is  the  technical  term.  Johnson. 

*  Ha've  i\it\y&s  and  limbs — ]  ThenMSs  Is  an  old  obfolete  word  im- 
plying n£r%'es  or  mufcular  jirengih.  The  word  is  ufed  by  Faljlcff 
in  the  Second  Part  of //k«.  IV.  and  in  Hamlet, 

**  For  nature,  crefcent,  does  not  grow  alone 

**  In  /^'fuf/and  bulk."  Steevet  s 

C  3  Nor 
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Nor  flony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brafs. 
Nor  airlefs  dungeon,,  nor  ftrong  links  of  iron. 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  ftrength  of  fpirit  j 
But  life,  being  weary  of  thefe  worldly  bars. 
Never  lacks  power  to  difmifs  itfelf. 
If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  befides. 
That  part  of  tyranny,  that  1  do  bear, 
I  can  lliake  off  at  pleafure. 

■Cafca.  So  can  I : 
So  every  bondman  in  his  own  hand  bears 
The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity. 

Caf.  And  why  Hiouid  C^far  be  a  tyrant  then  ? 
Poor  man  !   1  know,  he  would  not  be  a  wolf. 
But  that  he  fees  the  Romans  are  but  fheep  : 
He  were  no  lion,  were  not  Romans  hinds. 
Thofe  that  with  hade  will  m.ake  a  mighty  fire. 
Begin  it  v/ith  weak  draws.     What  trafh  is  Rome, 
What  rubbiih,  and  what  offal,  when  it  ferves 
For  the  bafe  matter  to  illuminate 
So  vile  a  thing  as  Caefar  ?  But,  oh  grief! 
Where  haft  thou  led  me  ?  1,  perhaps,  fpeak  this 
Before  a  willing  bondman  :  tlien  I  know, 
^My  anfwer  muft  be  made.     But  I  am  arm'd. 
And  dangers  are  to  me  indifferent. 

Cafca.  You  fpeak  to  CafcG  ;  and  to  fuch  a  man, 
That  is  no  Hearing  tell-tale.     '  Hold  my  hand  : 
''■Be  fadfious  for  redrefs  of  all  thefe  griefs  , 
And  I  will  fet  this  foot  of  mine  as  far. 
As  who  goes  fartheft. 

Caf.  I'here's  a  bargain  made. 
Now  know  you,  Cafca,  I  have  m.ov'd  already 
Some  certain  of  the  nobleft  minded  Romans, 

*My  ajifiver  mujl  be  mad..']  I  iliall  be  called  to  account,  and 
muft  anfiuer  as  for  feditious  words.  Johnson, 

3  — Uold  my  hand :]  Is  the  fame  as,  Here's  my  hand,     Johnson. 
♦  ^^  faSiioui  for  redrt/s—']  Fa^ious  feems  here  to  mean  aSii^-ve, 

Johnson. 

To 
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To  undergo,  with  me,  an  enterprize 

Of  honourable  dangerous  confequence  ; 

And  I  do  know,  by  this,  they  flay  for  me 

In  Pompey's  porch.     For  now,  this  fearful  night, 

There  is  no  ftir,  or  walking  in  the  flreets ; 

And  the  complexion  of  the  element 

^It  favours,  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand, 

Moft  bloody,  fiery,  and  mofl  terrible. 

Enter  Cinna, 

Cafca,  Stand  clofe  awhile,  for  here  comes  one  in 
hafte. 

Caf.  'Tis  Cinna,  I  do  know  him  by  his  gait ; 
He  is  a  friend. — Cinna,  where  hafte  you  fo  ? 

Cin.  To  find  out  you.      Who*s  that  ?    Metellus 
Cimber? 

Caf.  No,  it  is  Cafca ;  one  incorporate 
To  our  attempts.     Am  I  not  flaid  for,  Cinna  ? 

Cin.  I  am  glad  on't.    What  a  fearful  night  is  this? 
There's  two  or  three  of  us  have  feen  flrange  fights. 

Caf,  Am  I  not  flaid  for  ?  Tell  me. 

Cin.  Yes, 
You  are.     O  CalTius,  if  you  could  but  win 
The  noble  Brutus  to  our  party 

Caf  Be  you  content.  Good  Cinna,  take  this  paper. 
And  look  you  lay  it  in  the  praetor's  chair. 
Where  Brutus  may  but  find  it;  and  throw  this 
In  at  his  window  ;  fet  this  up  with  wax 

5  Is  fe'v^rous^  like  the  nvork — ] 
The  old  edition  reads. 

It  favours,  like  the  ivork — 
I  think  we  fhould  read, 

In  favour' J,  like  the  icork  ^e  ha^v^  in  handy 

Moji  bloody,  fiery ^  and  mojl  terrible. 

Faruour  IS  Icok^  countenance,  appearance.  JoHN-so^3. 

We    fhould    rather    read   is  fa^vour^d.      Perhaps    Shakefpeare 

has  made  a  verb  from  the  fubftantive /fl'X'o///-,   i.e.  countenance, 

i.  e.  /■/ is  in  appearance  or  countenance  like^  &c.  Steevens. 

C  4  Upon 
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Upon  old  Brutus'  flatue  :  all  this  done, 

Repair  to  Pompey's  porch,  where  you  fhall  find  us. 

Is  Decius  Brutus,  and  Trcbonius,  there  ? 

Cin.   All,  butMetellusCimber;  and  he's  gone 
To  feek  you  at  your  lioule.     Well,  I  will  hie. 
And  fo  befbow  thefe  papers,  as  you  bade  me. 

Ccif,  That  done,  repair  to  Pompey^s  theatre. 

yExic  Cinna, 
Come,  Cafca,  you  and  I  will,  yet,  ere  day. 
See  Brutus  at  his  houfe  :  three  parts  of  him 
Is  ours  already  ;  and  the  man  entire 
Upon  the  next  encounter  yields  him  ours. 

Cafca.  O,  he  iits  high  in  all  the  people's  hearts: 
And  that,  which  would  appear  offence  in  us. 
His  countenance,  like  richeft  alchymy. 
Will  change  to  virtue  and  to  worthinefs. 

Cdf.  Hmn,  and  his  vmrth,  and  our  great  need  of 
him. 
You  have  right  well  conceited.     Let  us  go. 
For  it  is  after  midnight  •,   and,  ere  day, 
We  will  awake  him,  and  be  fare  of  him.       [^Exeunt, 


AC  T    IL     SCENE    I. 

Brutus^s  Garden, 
Enter  Brutus. 

Brutus. 

TT7HAT,  Lucius!  ho! 

y  V     t  cannot  by  the  progrefs  of  the  ftars, 

Give  guefs  how  near  to  day.^^ — -Lucius,  I  fay  ! . 

I  would,  it  were  my  fault  to  fleep  fo  foundly. - 

When, 
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When,  ^ucins,  when  ?    awake,  I  fay :    what,  Lu- 
cius ! 

Enter  Lucius. 

Luc,  Caird  you,  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  Get  me  a  taper  in  my  ftudy,  Lucius: 
"When  it  is  lighted,  come  and  call  me  here. 

Luc.  I  will,  my  lord.  [Exif^ 

Bru.  It  muit  be  by  his  death  :  and,  for  my  part, 
I  know  no  perfonal  caufe  to  fpurn  at  him, 
But  for  the  g-'-neral.     He  would  be  crown'd  : — 

o 

How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there's  the  quef- 

tion. 
It  is  the  bright  day,  that  brings  forth  the  adder-. 
And  that  craves  wary  walking.  Crown  him? — that;— 
And  then  I  grant  we  put  a  fling  in  him. 
That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 
The  abufeof  greatnefs  is,  when  it  disjoins 
^Remorfe  from  power :   and,  to  fpeak  truth  of  Casftr, 
I  have  not  known  when  his  affections  fway'd 
IVfore  than  his  reafon.     But  'tis  a  ^  common  proof, 
That  lowlinefs  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face  : 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmoil  round, 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back; 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  fcorning  the  ^  bafe  degrees 
By  which  he  did  afcend.     So  Cjefar  may  : 
Then,  left  he  may,  prevent.     And,  fmce  the  quarrel 
Will  bear  no  colour,  for  the  thing  he  is, 

^  Remorfe />TW  po^ver  .-"l  Remorfey  for  mercy.  Ware. 

Remorfp.  (fays  the  Auihor  of  the  Re^vifal)  fignihes  the  confcious 
uneafinefs  ariiing  frcm  a  fenfe  of  having  done  wrong;  toextin- 
guifh  which  feeling,  noihing  hath  fo  great  a  tendency  as  abfolute 
uncontrouled  power. 

I  think  Warburton  right.  Johnson. 

'^  ~  common  proof ^"l  Common  experiment.  Johnson, 

^-^bafe  degrees^  Low  iieps.  Johnson. 

Fafhion 
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Falhion  it  thus  ;  that  what  he  is,  augmented. 
Would  run  to  thefe,  and  thefe  extremities  : 
And  therefore  think  him  as  a  ferpent's  egg, 
Which,  hatch'd,  would,  ^  as   his  kind,    grow  mif- 

chievous  ; 
And  kill  him  in  the  Ihell. 

Enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  The  taper  burneth  in  your  clofet,  Sir, 
Searchino;  the  window  for  a  flint,  I  found 
This  paper,  thus  feal'd  up  :  and,  I  am  fure. 
It  did  not  lie  there,  when  I  went  to  bed. 

[^Gives  him  the  letter^ 

Bru.  Get  you  to  bed  again,  it  is  not  day. 
'  Is  not  to  morrow,  boy,  the  Ides  of  March  .f* 

Luc.  I  know  not.  Sir. 

Bru.  Look  in  the  kalendar,  and  bring  me  word. 

Luc.  I  will,  Sir.  £Exit. 

Bru.  The  exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  air. 
Give  fo  much  light,  that  I  may  read  by  them. 

[Opens  the  letter^  and  reads. 
Brutus,  thou  Jleep'ft ',  awake,  and  fee  thyfelf: 

Shall  Rome /peak,  ftrike,  redrefs  I 

Brutus,  thou  Jleeffi  :  awake, 

Such  inftigations  have  been  often  dropt, 

Where  I  have  took  them  up  : 

Shall  Rome Thus  muft  I  piece  it  out  \ 

0  — as  his  hnd^ — ]  According  to  his  nature.  Johnson". 

*  Is  not  to-morro--w^  boy,  the  first  o/' March  ?]  We  fliould  read 
Ides  :  for  we  can  never  fuppofe  the  fpeaker  to  have  lolt  fourteen 
days  in  his  account.  He  is  here  plainly  ruminating  on  what  the 
foothfayer  told  Csfar  [Aft  I.  Scene  2.]  in  his  prefence.  [ — Bervare 
the  Ides  of  March,']  The  boy  comes  back  and  fays,  ^z>,  March  is 
nxafied  fourteen  days.  So  that  the  morrow  n^jas  the  Ides  of  March,  as 
he  fuppofed.  For  March,  May,  July,  and  Oftober,  had  fix  nones 
each,  fo  that  the  fifteenth  of  March  was  the  Ides  cf  that  month. 

Warburton. 

"  Shall 
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«  Shall  Rome  (land  under  one  man's  awe?   what! 

"  Rome? 
"  My  anceftors  did  from  the  flreets  of  Rome 
*'  The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  calFd  a  King." 

Speaks  ftrike,  redrefs  ! Am  I  entreated 

To  fpeak  and  ftrike  ?  ORom.e!   I  make  thee  promife. 
If  the  redrefs  will  follow,  thou  receivdl 
Thy  full  petition  at  the  hand  of  Brutus  ! 

EfiUr  Lucius, 

Luc.  "■  Sir,  March  is  wafted  fourteen  days. 

l^Knocks  within, 
Bru.  'Tis  good.      Go  to   the  gate  •,    fome   body 
knocks.  [^Exit  Lucius. 

Since  CalTius  firft  did  whet  me  againfl  Caefar, 
I  have  not  flepr. 
5  Between  the  ading  of  a  dreadful  thing. 

And 

^  In  former  editions, 

Sir,  March  is  nuafled  fifteen  days. 
The  editors  are  ilightly  miilaken  :  it  was  wafted  hwt  fourteen  days  ; 
this  was  the  dawn  of  the  15  th,  when  the  boy  makes  his  report. 

Theobald. 

^  Bet-ween  the  aHing  of  a  dreadful  thing. 

And  the  fir ji  motion,  c^c]  That  nice  critic,  Dionyfius  of  Halicar- 
nafTus,  complains,  that  of  all  kind  of  beauties,  thofe  great  ftrokes, 
which  he  calls  the  terriile graces,  and  which  are  fo  frequent  in  Ho- 
mer, are  the  rareft  to  be  found  in  the  following  writers,  Amongfl: 
our  countrymen,  it  feems  to  be  as  much  confined  to  the  Britilli  Ho- 
mer. This  defcription  of  the  condition  of  confpirators,  before  the 
execution  of  their  defign,  has  a  pomp  and  terror  in  it  thatperfedly 
aftonifhes.  The  excellent  Mr.  Addifon,  whofe  modefty  made  him 
fometimes  diffident  of  his  own  genius,  but  whofe  true  judgment  aU 
ways  led  him  to  the  fafeft  guides  (as  we  may  fee  by  thofe  fine 
ftrokes  in  his  Cato  borrowed  from  the  Phillippics  of  Cicero)  has 
paraphrafed  this  fine  defcription  ;  but  we  are  no  longer  to  expect 
thofe  terrible  graces  which  animate  his  original. 

O  think,  tohat  anxious  moments pafs  befiveen 

The  b'.rth  of  plots,  and  their  laji  fatal  periods. 

Oh,  "'tis  a  dreadful  inter<val  of  tune. 

^iWd  up  ivith  horror  all,  and  big  ^Mith  death.  Cato. 

Ifhall 
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And  the  firfl:  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantafma,  or  a  hideous  dream  : 


The 


I  fl^all  make  two  remarks  on  this  fine  imitation.  The  firft  is,  that 
the  fubjeds  of  the  two  conrpiracies  being  To  very  different  (the 
fortunes  of  Cxfar  and  the  Roman  empire  being  concerned  in  the 
one  ;  and  that  of  a  few  auxilliary  troops  only  in  the  other)  Mr. 
Addifon  could  not,  with  propriety,  bring  in  that  magnificent  cir- 
cumilance  which  gives  one  of  the  uirible  graces  of  Shakefpeare's 
defcription ; 

"The  gen  us  and  the  mortal  injl.  ume7:ts 

Are  then  in  council 

For  kit gdoms,  in  the  Pagan  Theology,  befides  thoir goc a ^  had  their 
6n;il  gnim^s,  likevvife,  reprefented  here,  with  the  moft  daring' 
ilretch  of  fancy,  as  fitting  in  confultation  with  the  confpirators, 
whom  he  calls  their  mortal  injlruments.  But  this,  as  we  fay,  would 
have  been  too  pompous  an  apparatus  to  the  rape  and  defertion  of 
Syphax  and  Sempronius.  The  other  thing  obfervable  is,  that 
Mr.  Addifon  was  lo  I'truck  and  afft^led  with  thefe  terrible  graces 
in  his  original,  that  inftead  of  imitating  his  author's  fentiments, 
he  hath,  before  he  was  aware,  given  us  only  the  copy  of  his  own 
imprclTions  made  by  them    For, 

Oh^  ^tis  a  dreadful  intei  val  of  timet 
FiWd  up  n^vith  horror  al \  and  big  uoiih  deaths 
are  but  the  affedlions  raifed  by  fuch  forcible  images  as  thefe, 
'  Adthe  int'rlm  is 
Like  a  phantafma,  or  a  hideous  dream. 

— thejiate  offnan. 

Like  to  a  Wtle  kingdom^  fuffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  infurre:4ion. 
Comparing  the  troubled  mind  of  a  confpirator  to  a  Rate  of  anar- 
chy, is  juft  and  beautiful  ;   but   the  int^nm^  or  interval,  to  an  hi- 
deous vificn,  or  a  frightful  dream,  holds  fomething  io  wonderfully 
of  truth,  and  lays  the  foul  foopen,  that  one  can  hardly  think  it 
pofiible  for  any  man,  who  had  not  feme  time  or  other  been  engaged 
in  aconfpiracy,  to  give  fuch  force  of  colouring  to  nature.      Ware. 
The  ofHop  of  the  Greek  critics  dees  not,  1  think,  mean  fenti- 
ments which  rafe  fear,  more  than  ^wonder,  or  any  other  of  the  tu. 
multaous  paJions  ;  to  hrvov  is  that  which  frikes,  which  aflonijh..^^ 
v.ith  the  idea  either  of  fome  great  fubjedl,  or  of  the  author's  abi- 
lities. 

Dr,  Warburton's  pompous  criticifm  might  well  have  been  fhor- 
tened.  The  genius  ib  not  the  gemu^  of  a  kingdo^n,  nor  are  the  infru- 
mehis,  cGnfpirators.  Shakefpeare  is  defcribing  what  pafles  in  a  fingle 
bofom,  the  infurredian  which  4  confpirator  feels  agitating  the/////^ 

kii'g' 
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The  genius,  and  the  mortal  inftruments 
Are  then  in  council  •,  and  the  (late  of  man. 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  fuffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  infurredion. 

Enter  Lucius, 

Luc,  Sir,  'tis  your  brother  '^CalTiUS  at  the  door, 
"Who  doth  defire  to  Ice  you. 

Brii.  Is  he  alone  ? 

Luc.  No,  Sir,  there  are  more  with  him. 

Bru.  Do  you  know  them  ? 

Luc.  No,  Sir;  their  hats  are  pluckt  about   their 
ears. 
And  half  their  faces  buried  in  their  cloaks. 
That  by  no  means  I  may  difcover  them 
By  any  mark  ^  of  favour. 

kingdom  of  his  own  mind;  when  l;Jie  Genius^  or  power  that  watches 
for  his  protection,  and  the  m>rtal  inJirmnentSi  the  paflions,  which 
excite  him  to  a  deed  of  honour  and  danger,  are  in  council  and  de- 
bate ;  when  the  defire  of  aftion  and  the  care  of  fafety,  keep  the 
mind  in  continual  fluftuation  and  difturbance,  "Johnson. 

Inllead  oiinjiruments^  it  (hould,  I  think,  be  infirumenty  and  ex- 
plained thus. 

T\iz  genius-,  i.  e.  the  foul  or  fpirit,  which  fhould  govern  ;  and 
the  mortal  in/irum  nt^  i.  e.  the  man,  with  all  his  bodily,  that  is, 
earthly  palTions,  fuch  as  envy,  pride,  malice,  and  ambition,  are 
then  in  council^  i«  e.  debating  upon  the  horrid  a^lion  that  is  to  be 
done,  the  foul  and  rational  powers  difTuading,  and  the  mortal  i a- 
Jirumenty  man,  with  his  bodily  pafTions,  prompting  and  pufhingon 
to  the  horrid  deed,  whereby  the  ftate  of  man,  like  to  a  little  king- 
dom, fuffers  then  the  nature  of  an  infurre£lion,  the  inferior  powers 
rifnig  and  rebelling  againfl:  the  fuperior.  See  this  exemplified  in 
Macbeth^  foliloquy,  and  alfo  by  what  King  John  fays,    Acl  IV. 

Nay.  in  the  body  ofthisjiejhly  land., 

This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath, 

Hofiility  and  ci'vil  tumult  reigns 

Betnvetn  my  confcience  and  my  coujiris  death.  Smith. 

*— _>'<?«;•  brother  C^^«j — ]  CaJJiusm^xxit^Juniat  Brutus's  filler. 

Steevens. 
^ — '2/'/^'i'f'«r.]  Any  diftindlion  of  countenance.  Johnson.  . 

Bru, 
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Bru,  Let  them  enter.  \^Exit  Lucius. 

They  are  the  fadion.     O  Confpiracy ! 
Sham'ft  thou  to  fhew  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night. 
When  evils  are  moil  free  ?  O  then,  by  day. 
Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough, 
To  maik  thy  monftrous  vifage  ?     Seek  none,  Confpi- 
racy •, 
Hide  ir  in  fmiles  and  affability  : 
^  For  if  thou  path  thy  native  femblance  on, 
Not  Erebus  itfelf  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention. 

Enter  Cajfius^  Cafca^  Decius^  Cinna^  Metellus^  and 
^rehonius, 

Caf.  I  think,  we  are  too  bold  upon  your  refl. 
Good  morrow,  Brutus :  do  we  trouble  you  r 

Bru,  I  have  been  up  this  hour ;  awake  all  night. 
Know  I  thefe  men  that  come  along  vv'ith  you  ?   [^Afide, 

Caf,  Yes,  every  man  of  them  ;  and  no  man  here. 
But  honours  you  :  and  every  one  doth  wilh. 
You  had  but  that  opinion  of  yourfelf. 
Which  every  noble  Roman  bears  of  you. 
This  is  Trebonius. 

Bru,  He  is  welcome  hither. 

Caf,  This,  Decius  Brutus. 

Bru,  He  is  welcome  too. 

Caf  This,  Cafca  •,  this  Cinna ; 
And  this  Metellus  Cimber. 

Bru.  They  are  all  welcome. 
What  watchful  cares  do  interpofe  themfelves 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night  ? 

Caf  Shall  I  entreat  a  word  ?  [ll'hey  whifper, 

Dec,  Here  lies  the  Eaft:  doth  not  the  day  break 
here  ? 

^  For  if  thou  path  thy  ?iati've  femblance  c»,]  If  thou  ^valk  in  thy 
true  form.  Johnson, 

Cafca, 
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Cafca.  No. 

Cin.  O,  pardon,  Sir,  It  doth  ;  and  yon  grey  lines. 
That  fret  the  clouds,  are  meflenger^  of  day.§ 

Cafca,  You  Ihall  confefs,  that  you  are  both  de- 
ceiv'd. 
Here,  as  I  point  my  fword,  the  fun  arifes ; 
Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  South, 
Weighing  the  youthful  feafon  of  the  year. 
Some  two  months  hence,  up  higher  toward  the  North 
He  firfl  prefents  his  fire  •,  and  the  high  Eaft 
Stands,  as  the  Capitol,  diredtly  here. 

Bru,  Give  me  your  hands  all  over,  one  by  one. 

Caf,  And  let  us  fwear  our  refolution. 

Bru,  7  No,  not  an  oath^     If  not  the  face  of  men. 
The  fufferance  of  our  fouls,  the  time's  abufe — 
If  thefe  be  motives  weak,  break  off  betimes. 
And  every  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed  ; 
So  let  high  fighted  tyranny  range  on, 
'  'Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery.     But  if  thefe. 

As 

''  Noy  not  an  oath,  T/'that  the  face  of  men,  &c.]  Dr.  Warburton 
would  vQ2iAfate  of  men  ;  but  his  elaborate  emendation  is,  I  think, 
erroneous.  The  face  of  men  is  the  countenance,  the  regard,  the  efieefs 
of  thepublick  ;  in  other  terms,  honour  and  reputation  5  or  the  face 
of  men  may  mean  the  dejecled  look  of  the  people. 

He  reads,  with  the  other  modern  editions, 
— If  that  the  face  of  inen^ 
but  the  old  reading  is, 

— ?/not  the  face.  Sec,  Johksok. 

So  Tully  in  Catiluiam — Nihil  horum  or  a  ^vultufque  mo<verunt  ? 

SxEEVENSe 

^  No,  not  ancath,^-']  Shakefpeare  form'd  this  fpeech  on  the  fol- 
lowing pafTage  in  Sir  T.  North's  Tranflation  of  Plutarch: — "  The 
confpirators  having  never  taken  oaths  together,  nor  taken  or  gi- 
ven any  caution  or  aflurance,  nor  binding  themfelves  one  to  ano- 
ther by  any  religious  oaths,  theV  kept  the  matter  fo  fecret  to  them- 
felves," &c.  '  Steevens, 

9  ^T ill  each  man  -1  rp  hy  lottery, "]  Perhaps  the  Poet  alluded  to  the 
cullom  oi  decimation,  i.  e.  the  feleilion  by  /W  of  every  tenth  foldier, 
in  a  general  mutiny,  for  punifhment. 

He 
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As  I  am  fure  they  do,  bear  fire  enough 

To  kindle  cowards,  and  to  fteel  with  valour 

The  melting  Ipirits  of  women;  then,  countrymen. 

What  need  we  any  Ipur,  but  our  own  caule, 

To  prick  u<  to  redrels  ?   What  other  bond. 

Than  fecret  Romans,  that  have  fpoke  the  word. 

And  will  not  palter  ?  and  what  other  oath, 

Than  honefty  to  honefty  engag'd, 

That  this  fliall  be,  or  we  will  fall  for  it  ? 

'  Sv^ear  priefts,  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous. 

Old  feeble  carrions,  and  fuch  fuffering  fouls     - 

That  welcome  wrongs  :  unto  bad  caufes,  fwear 

Such  creatures  as  men  doubt ;  but  do  not  ftain 

The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprize, 

Nor  the  infuppreiTive  mettle  of  our  fpirits. 

To  think,  that,  or  our  caufe,  or  our  performance. 

Did  need  an  oath  ;  when  every  drop  of  blood, 

That  every  Roman  bears,  and  nobly  bears. 

Is  guilty  of  a  feveral  baftardy, 

If  he  doth  break  the  fmalleit  particle 

Of  any  promife  that  hath  pail:  from  him. 

Caf.  But  what  of  Cicero  ?  fhall  we  found  him  ? 
I  think,  he  will  Hand  very  ftrong  with  us. 
Cajca,  Let  us  not  leave  him  out. 
Cin.  No,  by  no  means. 
Met.  O,  let  us  have  him-,  for  his  filver  hairs 
Will  purchafe  us  a  good  opinion. 
And  buy  men's  voices  to  commend  our  deeds  : 
It  fhall  be  faid,  his  judgment  rul'd  our  hands ; 
Our  youths  and  wildnefs  (hall  no  whit  appear. 

He  fpeaks  of  this  in  CorioJanus, 

By  d^citnaticn,  and  a  tythed  deaths 

Take  thou  thy  fate,  SteEVENS* 

■  This  is  imitated  by  Otway, 

When  you  'would  hind  me,  is  there  need  of  oaths  ?  See. 

Venice  prefer ved. 

JOHNSO^•. 

But 
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But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity. 

Bru.  O,  name  him  not :  let  us  not  break  with  him  j 
For  he  will  never  follow  any  thing, 
That  other  men  begin. 

Caf.  Then  leave  him  out. 

Cafca.  Indeed,  he  is  not  fit. 

Dec,  Shall  no  man  elfe  be  touch'd,  but  only  C^far? 

Caf,  Decius,  well  urg'd  : — I  think,  it  is  not  meet, 
Mark  Antony,  fo  well  belov'd  of  C^efar^ 
Should  out-live  Caefar  :  we  fhail  find  of  him 
A  fhrewd  contriver  •,  and  you  know,  his  means. 
If  he  improve  them,  may  well  (Iretch  fo  far, 
As  to  annoy  us  all :   which  to  prevent. 
Let  Antony,  and  Caefar,  fall  together. 

Bru.  Our  courfe  will  feem  too  bloody,  CaiusCaffius, 
To  cut  the  head  off,  and  then  hack  the  limbs ; 
Like  wrath  in  death,  and  envy  afterwards  : 
For  Anteny  is  but  a  limb  of  Caefar. 
Let  us  be  facrificers,  but  not  butchers,  Caius ; 
We  all  (land  ujd  againft  the  fpirit  of  Casfar  ; 
And  in  the  fpirit  of  man  there  is  no  blood  : 
O,  that  we  then  could  come  by  C^far's  fpirit, 
And  not  difmember  Caefar!   but  alas ! 
Csefar  mufl  bleed  for  it  I     And,  gentle  friends. 
Let's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfully  ; 
Let's  carve  him  as  a  difh  fit  for  the  Gods^ 
Not  hew  him  as  a  carcafe  fit  for  hounds: 
And  let  our  hearts,  as  fubtle  mafters  do. 
Stir  up  their  fervants  to  an  acl  of  rage, 
And  after  feem  to  chide  them.    This  (hall  make 
Our  purpofe  neceffary,  and  not  envious  : 
Which,  fo  appearing  to  the  common  eyes. 
We  fhall  be  call'd  purgers,  not  murderers. 
And  for  Mark  Antony,  think  not  of  him  \ 
For  he  can  do  no  more  than  C^efar's  arm. 
When  C^far's  head  is  off. 

Vol.  VIII.  D  Of, 
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Caf.  Yet  I  fear  him  ; 
For  in  the  ingrafted  love  he  bears  to  Csefar, — — 

Bru,  Alas,  good  Cafiius,  do  not  think  of  him  : 
If  he  love  Cselar,  all  that  he  can  do 
Is  to  himfelf ;  ^  take  thought,  and  die  for  Ca^far  : 
And  that  were  much,  he  fhould  ;  for  he  is  given 
To  fports,  to  wildnefs,  and  much  company. 

'Treh,  There  is  no  fear  in  him  •,  let  him  not  die; 
For  he  will  live,  and  laugh  at  this  hereafter. 

[Clock  ftr  ikes. 

Bru,  Peace,  count  the  clock. 

Caf.  The  clock  hath  ftricken  three. 

Treb.  'Tis  time  to  part. 

Caf.  But  it  is  doubtful  yet, 
Whether  C^far  will  come  forth  to-day,  or  no  : 
For  he  is  fuperflitious  grown  of  late  -, 
Qiiite  from  the  main  opinion  '  he  held  once 
Of  fantafy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies : 
It  may  be,  thefe  apparent  prodigies. 
The  unaccuftom'd  terror  of  this  night, 
And  the  perfuafion  of  his  augurers. 
May  hold  him  from  the  Capitol  to-day. 

*  — take  thought,—']  That  is,  turn  melancholy.        Johnson. 

^  For  he  is  fuperjiitiota  gro'wn  of  late, 

^ite  from  the  main  opinio?!  he  held  once 

Of  fantafy,  of  dreams  and  ceremonies  ;] 
Casfar,  as  well  as  Caffius,  was  an  Epicurean.  By  main  opinion 
Caflius  intends  a  compliment  to  his  feft,  and  means  folid,  fun- 
damental opinion,  grounded  in  truth  and  nature  :  2is  hy  fantajy 
is  meant  ominous  forebodings ;  and  by  ceremonies,  atonements  of 
the  Gods  by  means  of  religious  rites  and  facriiices.  A  little  af- 
ter, where  Calphurnia  fays, 

C^far,  Ine'ver  food  on  ceremonies, 

Tet  iio=w  they  fright  me : 
The  poet  ufes  ceremonies  in  a  quite  different  fenfe,  namely,    the 
X^XTiin^  accidents  to  omens,  a  principal  fuperftition  of  antiquity. 

Warburton. 

Main  opinion^  is  nothing  more  than  hading,  fxed,  predominant 

opinion,  Johnson. 

Dec. 
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Dec,  Never  fear  that :  if  he  be  fo  refolv'd, 
I  can  o'erfway  him  :  -^  for  he  loves  to  hear, 
^  That  unicorns  may  be  betray'd  with  trees. 
And  bears  with  glailes,  elephants  with  holes, 
Lions  with  toils,  and  men  with  flatterers. 
But  when  I  tell  him,  he  hates  flatterers, 
He  fays,  he  does  ;  being  then  mod  flattered. 
Let  me  work : 

For  I  can  give  his  humour  the  true  bent; 
And  I  will  bring  him  to  the  Capitol. 

Caf.  Nay,  we  will  all  of  us  be  there  to  fetch  him. 

Bru.  By  the  eighth  hour.     Is  that  the  uttermofl:  ? 

Cin.  Be  "that  the  uttermofl:,  and  fail  not  then. 

Met.  Caius  Ligarius  doth  bear  Ciefar  hard. 
Who  rated  him  for  fpeaking  well  of  Pompey  : 
I  wonder,  none  of  you  have  thought  of  him. 

Bru,  Now,  good  Metellus,  go  along  to  him : 
He  loves  me  well  ;  and  I  have  given  him  reafons ; 
Send  him  but  hither,  and  Til  fafhion  him. 

Caf.  The  morning  comes  upon   us.     We'll  leave 
you,  Brutus : — 

♦  ^-For  he  lo'vesto  htar^  &c.]  It  was  finely  imagined  by  the 
poet,  to  make  Caifar  delight  in  this  fort  of  ccnverlation.  The  au- 
thor of  St.  Evremond's  life  tells  us,  that  the  great  prince  of  Conde 
took  much  pleafure  in  remarking  on  the  fcible  and  ridicule  of  cha- 
raders.  Wareurton. 

^  That  unlcorm  may  he  betray'd  by  trees. 
And  bears  iMith glajfs,  elephants  ixith  holes. 
Unicorns  are  faid  to  have  been  taken  by  one,  who  running  behind 
a  tree,  eluded  the  violent  pufh  the  animal  was  making  at  him,  fo 
that  his  horn  fpent  its  force  on  the  trunk,  and  ftuck  faft,  detain- 
ing the  beaft  till  he  was  difpatched  by  the  hunter.  Bears  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  furprifed  by  means  of  a  mirror y  which  they 
would  gaze  on,  affording  their  purfuers  an  opportunity  of  taking 
the  fureraim.  This  clrcuniflance,  I  think,  is  mentioned  by  Clau- 
dian.  Elephants  v/ere  feduced  into  pitfalls,  lightly  covered  with 
hurdles  and  turf,  on  which  a  proper  bait  to  tempt  them,  was  ex- 
pofed.  Steevens, 

D  2  And, 
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And,  friends!  difperfe  yourfelves :  but  all  remember 
What  you  have  faid,  and  Ihcw  yourfelves  true  Ro- 
mans. 
Bru.  Good  gentlemen,  look  frefh  and  merrily  ♦, 
^  Let  not  our  looks  put  on  our  purpofes  5 
But  bear  it,  as  our  Roman  adors  do, 
With  untir'd  fpirits,  and  formal  conflancy. 
And  fo,  good-morrow  to  you  every  one.       [Exeunt, 

Manet  Brutus, 
Boy  !  Lucius ! — Faft  afleep  ?     It  is  no  matter. 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  flumber  : 
Thou  had  no  figures,  nor  no  fantafies. 
Which  bufy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men  ; 
Therefore  thou  fleep'ft  fo  found. 

Enter  Portia, 

Por,  Brutus,  my  lord  I 

Bru.  Portia,    what  mean   you  ?     Wherefore  rife 
you  now  ? 
It  is  not  for  your  health,  thus  to  commit 
Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw  cold  morning. 

Por,  Nor  for  yours  neither.     You  have  ungently, 
Brutus, 
Stol'n  from  my  bed  :  And,  yedernight  at  fupper. 
You  fuddenly  arofe,  and  walk'd  about, 
Mufing  and  fighing,  with  your  arms  a-crofs  : 
And,  when  I  alk'd  you  what  the  matter  was. 
You  ftar'd  upon  me  with  ungentle  looks : 
I  urg'd  you  further;  then  you  fcratch*d  your  head. 
And  too  impatiently  flamp*d  with  your  foot : 
Yet  I  infilled,  yet  you  aniwer'd  not ; 
But,  with  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand. 
Gave  fign  for  me  to  leave  you  :  So  I  did  j 
Fearing  to  ftrengthen  that  impatience, 

^  Le^  not  our  looks — ]     Let  not  our  faces  /«/  ony  that  is,  ivear 
ory^^a  ourdefigns.  Johnson. 

Which 
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Which  feem'd  too  much  enkindled  ;  and,  withal, 
Hoping  it  was  but  an  effedl  of  humour, 
Which  fometime  hath  his  hour  with  every  man. 
It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  flcep  -, 
And,  could  it  work  To  much  upon  your  (hape, 
As  it  hath  much  prevail'd  on  your  condition, 
I  fhould  not  know  you^  Brutus.     Dear  my  lord. 
Make  me  acquainted  with  your  caufe  of  grief. 

Bru.  I  am  not  well  in  hesl:  h,   and  that  is  ail. 

Per,  Brutus  is  wife,  and  were  he  not  in  health. 
He  would  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it. 

Bru,  Why,  fo  I  do : — Good  Portia,  go  to  bed. 

Por.  Is  Brutus  Tick  ?  and  is  it  phyfical 
To  walk  unbraced,  and  fuck  up  the  humours 
Of  the  dank  morning  ?  what,  is  Brutus  fick  ; 
And  will  he  Ileal  out  of  his  wholefome  bed, 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night  ? 
And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air. 
To  add  unto  his  ficknefs  .?  No,   my  Brutus, 
You  have  fome  fick  offence  within  your  mind, 
Which,  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place, 
I  ought  to  know  of:  And,  upon  my  knees, 
I  charm  you,  by  my  once- commended  beauty. 
By  all  your  vows  of  love,  and  that  great  vow 
Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one. 
That  you  unfold  to  me,  yourfelf,   your  half. 
Why  you  are  heavy  ;  and  what  men  to-night 
Have  had  refort  to  you  :  for  here  have  been 
Some  fix  or  feven,  who  did  hide  their  faces 
Even  from  darknefs. 

Bru,  Kneel  not,  gentle  Portia. 

Por,  I  Ihould  not  need,  if  you  were  gentle  Brutus. 
Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me,  Brutus, 
Is  it  excepted,  I  fhould  know  no  fecrets 
That  appertain  to  you  1  Am  I  yourfelf. 
But,  as  it  were,  in  fort,  or  limitation  •, 

D  3  To 
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To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  ^  comfort  your  bed,  * 
And  talk  to  you  fomctimes  ?    Dwell   I   but  in  the 

fuburbs 
Of  your  good  pleafure  ?  If  it  be  no  more, 
Portia  is  Brutus'   harlot,  not  his  wife. 

Bru,  You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife ; 
As  dear  to  me,  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  vifit  my  fad  heart. 

For.  If  this  were  true,   then   fhould  I  know  this 

fecret. 
I  grant,  I  am  a  woman  ;  but  withal, 
A  woman  that  lord  Brutus  took  to  wife  : 
I  grant,  I  am  a  woman  \  but  withal, 

■^   To  keep  nxjUh you  at  m^als,   &C. 

"  I  being,  O  Brutus,  (fayed  Oie)  the  daughter  of  Cato,  was  ma- 
<'  ried  vnto  thee,  not  to  be  thy  beddefellowe  and  companion  in 
•*  bedde  and  at  borde  onelie,  like  a  harlot :  but  to  be  partaker 
»'  alfo  with  thee,  of  thy  good  and  euill  fortune,  Nowe  for  thy- 
<*  felfe,  I  can  finde  no  caufe  of  faulte  in  thee  touchinge  our  matche: 
**  but  for  my  parte,  howe  may  I  fhowe  my  duetie  towardes  thee^ 
**  and  howe  muche  I  woulde  doe  for  thy  fake,  if  I  can  not  con- 
*'  flantlie  beare  a  fecret  mifchaunceor  griefe  with  thee,  which  re- 
**  quireth  fecrecy  and  fidelity  ?  I  confeffe,  that  a  womans  wit 
**  commonly  is  too  weake  to  keepe  a  fecret  fafely  :  but  yet,  Bru- 
**  tus,  good  education,  and  the  companie  of  vertuous  men,  haue 
**  fome  power  to  reforme  the  defefl  of  nature.  And  for  my  felfe, 
**  1  haue  this  benefit  moreouer:  that  I  am  the  daughter  of  Cato, 
**  and  wife  of  Brutus.  This  notwithftanding,  I  did  not  trull  to 
**  any  of  thefe  things  before  :  vntill  that  now  I  haue  found  by 
*'  experience,  that  no  paine  nor  griefe  whatfoeuer  can  ouercome 
*'  me.  With  thofe  wordes  fhe  fhevved  him  her  wounde  on  hep 
**  thigh,  and  tolde  him  what  Hie  had  done  to  proue  her  felfe." 

8ir  Tho.  NortPs  Tranjlat,  of  Plutarch.  Ste  EVENS. 

*  — Comf.rt your  hea^'\  "  is  but  an  odd  phrafe,  and  gives  as  odd 
**  an  idea,"  fays  Mr.  Theobald.  He  therefore  fubftitutes,  fd?»yor/. 
But  this  good  old  word,  however  difufed  through  modern  refine-^ 
ment,  was  not  fo  difcarded  by  Shakefpeare.  Henry  VIII.  as  we 
read  in  Cavendifh's  life  of  Wolfey,  in  commendation  of  queen 
Katha-ine,  in  public  faid,  **  She  hath  beene  to  me  a  true  obe- 
*'  dient  wife,  and  as  comfortable  as  I  co\ild  wifh."  Upton. 

A  wo- 
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9  A  woman  well-reputed  Cato's  daughter. 

Think  you,  I  am  no  ftronger  than  my  fex. 

Being  To  fathered,  and  fo  hufbanded  ? 

Tell  me  your  counfels,  I  will  not  difclofe  them  : 

I  have  made  fbrong  proof  of  my  conftancy, 

Giving  myfelf  a  voluntary  wound 

Flere,  in  the  thigh :  can  I  bear  that  v/ith  patience. 

And  not  my  hufband's  fecrets  ? 

Bru.  O  ye  Gods, 
Render  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife  !  [Knock. 

Hark,  hark  i  one  knocks  :  Portia,  go  in  a  while  ; 
And,  by  and  by,  thy  bofom  fhall  partake 
The  fecrets  of  my  heart. 
All  my  engagements  I  will  conflrue  to  thee, 
All  the  characSlery  of  my  fad  brows : — 
Leave  me  with  haile.  [&/V  Poriia. 

Enter  Lucius  and  Ligarius. 

Lucius,  who  is  that  knocks  ? 

Luc,  Here  is  a  fick  man,    that  would  fpeak  with 
you. 

Bru,  Caius  Ligarius,  that  Metellus  fpake  of. — 
Boy,  Hand  afide.     Caius  Ligarius !   how  ? 

Cat.  Vouchfafe  good- morrow  from  a  feeble  tongue. 

^   5  A  tvoman  nvell-reputed ;   Cafo'^s  daughter.']    This  falfe  pointing 
fhould  be  correded  thus, 

A  -uuoman  njoell  reput  d  Cato's  daughter, 
i.  e.  worthy  of  my  birth,  and  the  relation  I  bear  to  Cato.  This 
indeed  was  a  good  reafon  why  llie  fhould  be  intruded  with  the 
fecret.  But  the  falfe  pointing,  which  gives  a  fenfe  only  imply- 
ing that  fhe  was  a  woman  of  a  good  charadler,  and  that  fhe  was 
Cato*s  daughter,  gives  no  good  reafon  :  for  fhe  might  be  Cato's 
daughter,  and  yet  not  inherit  his  firmnefs ;  and  fhe  might  be  a 
woman  well-reputed,  and  yet  not  the  belt  at  a  fecret.  But  if  fne 
<was  *wsll-reputed  Cato's  daughter,  that  is,  worthy  of  her  birth,  fhe 
could  neither  want  her  father's  love  to  her  country,  nor  his  refo- 
lution  to  engage  in  its  deliverance.  Warburton. 

D  4.  Brii' 
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Em,  O,  what  a  time  have  yon  chofe  out,   brave 
Caius, 
To  wear  a  kerchief?  Would  you  were  not  fick  1 

Cai,  I  am  not  Tick,  if  Brutus  have  in  hand 
Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour. 

Bru.  Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand,  Ligarius, 
Had  you  an  healthful  ear  to  hear  of  it. 

Cat,  By  all  the  Gods  the  Romans  bow  before, 
I  here  difcard  my  ficknefs.     Soul  of  Ronie  ! 
Brave  for,  deriv'd  from  honourable  loins! 
Thou,  like  an  exorcift,  haif  conjur'd  up 
My  mortified  fpirit.     Now  bid  me  run, 
And  I  will  drive  with  things  impofiible  ; 
Yea,  get  the  better  of  them.     What's  to  do  ? 

Bru,  A  piece  of  work,  that  will  m.ake  fick  men 
whole. 

Cai,  But  are  not  fome  whole,  that  we  muft  make 
fick  P 

Bru,  That  we  m.uft  alfo.     What  it  is,  my  Caius, 
T  fhail  unfold  to  thee,  as  we  are  going. 
To  whom  it  muft  be  done. 

Cai,  Set  on  your  foot-. 
And  with  a  heart  new-fir'd,  I  follow  you. 
To  do  I  know  not  what :  but  it  fufnceth. 
That  Brutus  leads  me  on. 

Bru,  Follow  me  then.  {Exeunt, 

SCENE     II. 

Changes  to  C^fars  Palace. 

'Thunder  and  lighhiing.    Ent.  r  Julius  Cajar, 

C</;i\TOR  heaven,  nor  earth,  have  been  at  peace 

j^^       to-night : 
Thrice  hath  Calphurnia  in  her  fleep  cry'd  out, 
"  Help,  ho  !   they  murder  C^far."     Who's  within? 
"  Enter 
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EnUr  a  Servant, 

Serv.  My  Lord  ? 

C^f.  Go  bid  the  prieds  do  prefent  facrifice. 
And  bring  me  their  opinions  of  fuccefs. 

Serv.  I  will,  my  lord.  £ExiL 

Enter  Calphurnia. 

CaL  What  mean  you,  Csfar  ?  Think  you  to  walk 
forth  ? 
You  (hall  not  ftir  out  of  your  houfe  to-day. 

C^f.  C^far  fhall  forth.     The  things,  that  threat- 
ened m€, 
Ne'er  lookt  but  on  my  back  \  when  they  fhall  fee 
The  face  of  Casfar,  they  are  vanifhed. 

CaL  C^far,    I  never  flood  on  ceremonies,  * 
Yet  now  they  fright  me.     There  is  one  within, 
Befides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  {t^n. 
Recounts  mofl  horrid  fights  feen  by  the  watch. 
A  lionefs  hath  whelped  in  the  ftreets  ; 
And  graves  have  yawn'd,  and  yielded  up  their  dead  : 
Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds. 
In  ranks,  and  fquadrons,  and  right  form  of  war. 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol : 
The  noife  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air  ; 
Hories  did  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan ; 
And  ghofls  did  fhriek,  and  fqueal  about  the  ftreets. 
O  Csefar  !  thefe  things  are  beyond  ail  ufe. 
And  1  do  fear  them. 

'  Co'/ar,  I  nemer  Jlnod  on  cereff^onies.]  i.  e.  I  never  paid  a  cere- 
monious regard  to  prodigies  or  omens. 

The  adjedtive  is  ufed  in   the  Tame  fenfe  in  the  Devil's  Char- 
ter, 1607. 

**  The  devil  hath  provided  in  his  covenant, 
"  I  fhould  not  crofs  myfelf  at  any  time  :  — 
**  I  never  was  fo  ceremonious,'*  Steevens. 
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C^ef,  What  can  be  avoided, 
Whofe  end  is  purpos'd  by  the  mighty  Gods  ? 
Yet  Ca^far  fhall  go  forth  :  for  theie  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general,  as  to  Csfar. 

Cal.  When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  feen  : 
The  heavens    themfelves  blaze  forth  the  death  of 
princes. 

C^f.  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths  ; 
The  valiant  never  tafte  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard,  * 
It  feems  to  me  moft  flrange  that  men  fliould  fear  ; 
Seeing  that  ^  death,  a  neceflary  end. 
Will  come,  when  i:  will  come. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

What  fay  the  angurers  ? 

Serv,  They  would  not  have  you  to  ftir  forth  to-day. 
Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth. 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  bead. 

[^Exit  Servant, 

Cc-ef,  The  Gods  do  this  ^  in  fhame  of  cowardice  : 
C^far  fhould  be  a  beaft  without  a  heart. 
If  he  fhould  ftay  at  home  to-day  for  fear. 
No,  Csefar  fhall  not :  Danger  knows  full  well, 
That  Csefar  is  more  dangerous  than  he. 

*  This  fentiment  appears  to  have  been  imitated  by  Dr.  Young 
in  his  tragedy  of  Bufiris  king  of  Egypt. 

"  Didfi  thou  e'er  fear? 

Sure  ^tis  an  art  ;  /  kno^  not  ho-iu  to  ftar  : 
'uis  one  of  the  feiio  things  beyond  my  ponuer  ; 
And  if  death  muji  be  fear' d  before  *t  is  felt. 

Thy  majltr  is  i?nmortal. S  T  e  E  v  e  n  s . 

"  — deaihy  a  neceffary  end^  &c.]  This  is  a  fentence  derived  from 
the  Stoical  dodlrine  of  predeftination,  and  is  therefore  improper 
in  the  mouth  of  Csefar.  Johnson. 

^  in  fhame  of  conx>ar dice  :'\  The  ancients  did  not  place  cou- 
rage but  wifdom  in  the  heait.  Johnson. 

We 
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5  We  were  two  lions  litter'd  in  one  day. 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible  j 
And  Casfar  fhall  go  forth. 

Cal.  Alas,  my  lord, 
Your  wifdom  is  confum'd  in  confidence. 
Do  not  go  forth  to-day  :  call  it  my  fear. 
That  keeps  you  in  the  houfe,  and  not  your  own. 
We'll  fend  Mark  Antony  to  the  fenate-houfe; 
And  he  will  fay,  you  are  not  well  to-day: 
Let  me,  upon  my  knee,  prevail  in  this. 

C^f.  Mark  Antony  fhall  fay,  I  am  not  well ; 
And,  for  thy  humour,  I  will  ilay  at  home. 

Enter  Decius. 
Here's  Decius  Brutus,  he  fhall  tell  them  fo. 

Bee  Casfar,  ail  hail !  Good  morrow,  worthy  Cccfar : 
I  come  to  fetch  you  to  the  fenate-houfe. 

C^f.  And  you  are  come  in  very  happy  time, 
To  bear  my  greeting  to  the  fenators. 
And  tell  them,  that  I  will  not  come  to-day  : 
Cannot  is  falfe ;  and  that  I  dare  not,  faifer ; 
I  will  not  come  to-day.     Tell  them  fo,  Decius. 

Cal.  Say,  he  is  fick. 

C^f.  Shall  Casfar  fend  a  lye  ? 
Have  I  in  conqueft  flretcht  mine  arm  fo  far. 
To  be  afraid  to  tell  grey-beards  the  truth  ? — 
Decius,  go  tell  them,  Csefar  will  not  come  ; 

Dec.  Mofl  mighty  Csfar,  let  me  knowfome  caufe. 
Left  I  be  laugh'd  at,  when  I  tell  them  fo. 

5  In  old  editions, 

We  heard  t-tvo  lions The  firft  folio, 

The  copies  have  been  all  corrupt,  and  the  pafTage,  of  courfe,  un- 
intelligible. But  the  flight  alteration,  I  have  made,  reftores  fenfe 
to  the  whole;  and  the  fentiment  will  neither  be  unw  rthy  of 
Shakefpeare,  nor  the  boaft  too  extravagant  for  Csfar  in  a  veiii  of 
vanity  to  utter:  that  he  and  Danger  were  two  twin-whelps  of  a 
lion,  and  he  the  elder,  and  more  terrible  of  the  two.     Tkeob. 
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C^/.  The  caufe  is  in  my  will,  I  will  not  come ; 
That  is  enough  to  fatisfy  the  lenate. 
But  for  your  private  fatisfadion, 
Becaule  I  love  you,  I  will  let  you  know. 
Calphurnia  here,  my  wife,  flays  me  at  home  : 
She  dreamt  laft  night  ilie  faw  my  ftatue. 
Which,  like  a  fountain  with  an  hundred  fpouts, 
Did  run  pure  blood  ;  and  many  lufty  Romans 
Came  Imiling,  and  did  bathe  their  hands  in  it. 
*  And  thefe  Ihe  does  apply  lor  warnings  and  portents. 
And  evils  imminent ;  and  on  her  knee 
Hath  begg'd,  that  I  will  flay  at  home  to-day. 

Dec.  This  dream  is  all  amils  interpreted  ; 
It  was  a  vifion,  fair,  and  fortunate  : 
Your  flatue,  fpouting  blood  in  many  pipes, 
In  which  fo  many  fmiling  Romans  bath*d, 
signifies,  that  from  you  great  Rome  fhall  fuck 
Reviving  blood  j  ^  and  that  great  men  fhall  prefs 

For 

^  Thefe  Jhe  does  apply  for  ^warnings  a^d portent Sj 
And eviU  imminent. 

The  late  Mr.  Ed^vards  was  of  opinion  that  we  Ihould  read 

— —  n.Karnings  and  portents 

Of  e'vils  imminent.  Steevens* 

^  and  that preat  mfn /hall  prefs 

For  tinftures,  ftains,  relicks,  and  cog'tzance."} 
That  this  dream  of  the  flatue's  fpouting  blood  fhould  fjgnify,  the 
increafe  of  power  and  empire  to  Rome  from  the  influence  of  Cas- 
far's  arts  and  arms,  and  wealth  and  honour  to  the  noble  Remans 
through  his  beneficence,  exprefTed  by  the  words,  From  yu  great 
Ro'me  jh all  fuck  renji^ving  bloody  is  intelligible  enough.  But  how 
thefe  great  men  fhould  literally  prefs  for  tindures^  fains,  relicks^ 
ani  cognifancey  when  the  fpouting  blood  was  only  a  fymbolical  v'u 
fion,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  apprehend.  Here  the  circumllances  of  the 
dream,  and  the  interpretation  of  it,  are  confounded  with  one 
another.     This  line  therefore, 

For  tinSlu>-es,  Jlains,  relicks,  and  cognifance, 

mud  needs  be  in  way  of  iimilitude  only  ;  and  if  fo,  it  appears  that 
fome  lines  are  wanting  between  this  and  the  preceding;  v/hich 

want 
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For  tindures,  flains,  relicks,  and  cognifance. 
This  by  Calphurnia's  dream  is  fignity'd. 

Caf.  And  this  way  have  you  well  expounded  it. 

Dec^  I  have,  when  you  have  heard  what  I  can  fay  ; 
And  know  it  now  ;  the  lenate  have  concluded 
To  give  this  day  a  crown  to  mighty  Csefar. 
If  you  Ihall  fend  them  word  you  will  not  come. 
Their  minds  may  change.     Befides,  it  were  a  mock 
Apt  to  be  rendered,  for  fom.e  one  to  fay, 
"  Break  up  the  fenate  'till  another  time, 
"  When  Csefar's  wife  fhall  meet  with  better  dreams.'' 
If  Casfar  hide  himfelf,  fhall  they  not  whifper, 
"  Lo,  C^far  is  afraid !" 
Pardon  me,  Csfar,  for  my  dear,  dear,  love 
To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  this  ; 
*  And  reafon  to  my  love  is  liable. 

C^f»  How  foolifn  do  your  fears  fecm  now,  Cal- 
phurnia  ? 

want  fnould,  for  the  future,  be  marked  with  afterilks.  The  fenfe 
of  them  is  not  difficult  to  recover,  and,  with  it,  the  propriety  of 
the  line  in  quellion.  The  fpeaker  had  faid,  the  ftatue  iignified, 
that  by  Ca^far's influence  Rome  iliouldflourifh  and  increafe  in  em- 
pire, and  that  great  men  fhould  prefs  to  him  to  partake  of  his 
good  fortune^  jull  as  men  run  with  handkerchiefs,  &:c.  to  dip 
them  in  the  blood  of  martyrs,  that  they  may  partake  of  their  mc- 
rit.  It  is  true,  the  thought  is  from  the  Chriftian  hiflory  ;  but  {o 
fmall  an  anachronifm  is  nothing  with  our  poet.  Befides,  it  is  not 
my  interpretation  which  introduces  it,  it  was  there  before  :  for 
the  line  in  quelHon  can  bear  no  other  fenfe  than  as  an  allufion 
to  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  and  the  fuperitition  of  fome  churches 
with reo-ard  to  it.  Warburtok. 

I  am  not  of  opinion  that  any  thing  is  loft,  and  have  therefore 
marked  no  omiffion.  This  fpeech,  which  is  intentionally  pom- 
pous, is  fomewhat  confufed.  There,  are  two  allufions  ;  one  to 
coats  armorial,  to  which  princes  make  additions,  or  give  new 
iinciures^  and  new  marks  of  cognifance^  ;  the  other  to  martyrs., 
whofe  reliques  are  preferved  with  veneration.  The  Romans,  fays 
Brutus,  all  come  to  you  as  to  a  faint,  for  reliques,  as  to  a  prince, 
for  honours.  Johnson. 

^  Jtidreafon,  &c.]  And  reafon,  or  propriety  of  condud  and 
language,  is  fubordinate  to  my  love.  Johnson. 

1  am 
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1  am  afhamed,  I  did  yield  to  them. 
Give  me  my  robe,  for  I  will  go. 

Enter  BmtuSy  Ligarius^    Metellus^    Cafca^  TreboniuSy 
Cinnay  and  Publius, 

And  look  where  Piiblius  is  come  to  fetch  me. 

Pub.  Good-morrow,  Caefar. 

C^ef.  Welcome,  Publius. — 
What,  Brutus,  are  you  flirr*d  fo  early  too  ? — 
Good-morrow,  Cafca. — Caius  Ligarius, 
Casfar  was  ne'er  fo  much  your  enemy. 
As  that  fame  ague  which  hath  made  you  lean. — 
V/hat  is't  o'clock  ? 

Bru,  Casfar,  'tis  ftricken  eight. 

C<ff,  I  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  courtefy. 

Enter  Antony, 

See  !  Antony,  that  revels  long  o'nights. 

Is  notwithftanding  up  : — Good-morrow,  Antony. 

Ant,  So  to  molt  noble  Casfar. 

def.  Bid  them  prepare  within  : — 
I  am  to  blame  to  be  thus  waited  for. — 
Now,  Cinna; — now  Metellus : — What  Trebonius! 
I  have  an  hour's  talk  in  flore  for  you ; 
Remember,  that  you  call  on  me  to-day : 
Be  near  me,  that  I  may  remember  you. 

^reb,  Csefar,  I  will. And  fo  near  will  I  be, 

[Aftde. 
That  your  befl  friends  Ihall  wifh  I  had  been  further. 

Caf,  Good  friends,  go  in,  and  tafte  fome  wine  with 
me ; 
And  we,  like  friends,  will  ftraightway  go  together. 

Bru.  That  every  like  is  not  the  fame,  O  Csefar, 
The  heart  of  Brutus  yerns  to  think  upon  !     [Exeunt, 


SCENE 
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SCENE    III. 

Changes  to  a  Sired  near  the  Capitol. 
Enter  Artemidcrus,  reading  a  paper. 

(T*^  S  A  R^  heware  of  Brutus  %  take  heed  of  Cajfms ; 
^  come  not  near  Cafca  -,  have  an  eye  to  Cinna  ;  truft 
not  Trchonius ;  mark  well  Metellus  Cimber :  Decius  Bru- 
tus loves  thee  not ;  thou  haji  wronged  Caius  Ligarius. 
There  is  but  one  mind  in  all  thefe  men^  and  it  is  bent 
againjl  C^far.  If  thou  be^fi  not  immortal^  lock  about 
you ;  fecurity  gives  way  to  confpiracy*  The  mighty  Cods 
defend  ihee ! 

Thy  Lover, 

Artemidorus. 

Here  will  I  (land,  'till  C«far  pafs  along. 

And  as  a  fuitor  will  I  give  him  this. 

My  heart  laments,  that  virtue  cannot  live 

Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation. 

If  thou  read  this,  O  Caefar,  thou  may'fl  live  -, 

If  not,  '  the  fates  with  traitors  do  contrive.       [^Exit. 

Enter  Portia  and  Lucius, 

Por,  I  pry'thee,  boy,  run  to  the  fenate-houfe ; 
Stay  not  to  anfwer  me,  but  get  thee  gone. 
Why  doft  thou  ftay  ? 

Luc,  To  know  my  errand,  madam. 

Por.  I  would  have  had  thee  there,  and  here  again, 
Ere  I  can  tell  thee  what  thou  Ihouldft  do  there. — 
O  conftancy,  be  ftrong  upon  my  fide. 
Seta  huge  mountain  'tween  my  heart  and  tongue  1 

9  ^-^the  fates  nvith  traitors  do  contrive.]   The  htQS  join  ivith  trai- 
tors in  contriving  thy  deftrudion.  Johnsok. 

I  have 
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I   have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  might. 
How  hard  is  it  for  women  to  keep  counfel ! 
Art  thou  here  yet  ? 

Luc,  Madam,  what  fliould  I  do  ? 
Run  to  the  Capitol,  and  nothing  elfe  ? 
And  fo  return  to  you,  and  nothing  elfe  ? 

Por,  Yes,  bring  me  word,  boy,  if  thy  lord  look  well, 
For  he  went  fickly  forth  :  And  take  good  note. 
What  Caefar  doth,  what  fuitors  prefs  to  him. 
Hark,  boy  !  what  noife  is  that  ? 

Luc,  I  hear  none,  Madam. 

Pr,  Pr'ythee^  liften  well  : 
I  heard  a  buftling  rumour  like  a  fray. 
And  the  wind  brings  it  from  the  Capitol. 

Luc.  5ooth,  madam,  I  hear  nothing. 

Enter  Artemidorus. 

For,  Come  hither,  fellow,  which  v/ay  haft  thou 

been  ? 
Art.  At  mine  own  houfe,  good  lady. 
Por.  What  is't  o'clock  ? 
Art.  About  the  ninth  hour,  lady. 
Por.  Is  Caefar  yet  gone  to  the  Capitol  ? 
Art,  Madam,  not  yet.     I  go  to  take  my  ftand. 
To  fee  him  pafs  on  to  the  Capitol. 

Por,  Thou  hail  fome  fuit  to  Casfar,  haft  thou  not  ? 
Art.  That  I  have,  lady.     If  it  will  pleafe  Caefar 
To  be  fo  good  to  Casfar,  as  to  hear  me, 
I  fhall  befeech  him  to  befriend  himfelf. 

Por,  Why,  know'ft  thou  any  harm  intended  to- 
wards him  ^ 
Art.  None  that  I  know  will  be,  much  that  I  fear 
may  chance ; 
Good -morrow  to  you.     Here  the  ftreet  is  narrow  : 
The  throng,  that  follows  C^far  at  the  heels. 

Of 
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Of  fenators,  of  prastors,  common  fuitors. 

Will  crowd  a  feeble  man  almoft  to  death  : 

I'll  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,  and  there 

Speak  to  great  C^far  ae  he  comes  along.  [Exit, 

Por.  I  mud  go  in — ah  me!  how  weak  a  thing 
The  heart  of  woman  is  !  O  Brutus  ! 
The  heavens  fpeed  thee  in  thine  enterprize  ! 
Sure,  the  boy  heard  me  : — Brutus  hath  a  fuit, 
That  C^far  will  not  grant. — O,  I  grow  faint  :  — 
Run,  Lucius,  and  commend  me  to  my  Lord; 
Say,  I  am  merry :  come  to  me  again. 
And  bring  me  word  what  he  doth  fay  to  thee. 

[Exeunt  fever  ally. 


ACT     III.     SCENE     I. 

rHE    STREET. 

The  Capitol ;  the  Senate  Jit  ting, 

Flourifh,  Enter  defar^  Brutus^  Cajfms^  Cafca^  Decius, 
Metellus^  Trehonius^  Cinna,  Antony^  Lepidus^  Arte- 
midorus^  Popilius^  Publius^  and  the  Sootbfayer. 

Q  JE  s  A   R. 

TH  E  ides  of  March  are  come. 
Sooth,  Ay,  Ca^far,  but  not  gone. 
Art,  Hail,  C^lar  !   read  this  fchedule. 
Be^.  Trebonius  doth  defire  you  to  o'er-read 
At  your  beft  leifure,  this  his  humble  fuit. 

Art.  O  Caefar,  read  mine  firft;  for  mine's  a  fuit 
That  touches  C^far  nearer.     Read  it,  great  Caefar. 
C^/  What  touches  us  ourfelf,  fhall  be  lad  lervVu 
Art.  Delay  noc,  Caefar;  read  it  inirantly. 

Vol.  VIII.  E  C4. 
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C^/.  What,  is  the  fellow  mad  ? 
Pub.  Sirrah,  give  place. 

Caf.  What,  urge  you  your  petitions  in  the  (Ireet  ? 
Come  to  the  Capitol. 

[C^far  enters  the  Capitol^  the  rejl  following,'] 

Pop,  I  wiih,  your  entcrprize  to-day  may  thrive. 

Caf.  What  enterprize,  Fopilius  ? 

Pop.  Fare  you  Vv^ell. 

Bru.  What  faid  Popilius  Lena  ? 

Caf  He  wifh'd,  to-day  our  enterprize  might  thrive. 
I  fear,  our  purpofe  is  difcovered. 

Bru.  Look,  how  he  makes  to  C^far.     Mark  him. 

Caf  Cafca,    be  fudden,  for  we   fear  prevention. 
Brutus,  what  fhali  be  done?     If  this  be  known, 
Caflius,  or  Carfar,  never  fnall  turn  back, 
For  I  will  flay  mylelf. 

Bru.  CafTius,  be  conilant. 
Popilius  Lena  fpeaks  not  of  our  purpofes; 
For,  look,  he  fmiles,  and  Caefar  doth  not  change. 

Caf.  Trebonius  knows  his  time  ;  for,  look  you, 
Brutus, 
He  draws  Mark  Antony  out  of  the  way. 

Dec.  Where  is  Meceilus  Cimber?     Let  him  go. 
And  prefently  prefer  his  fuit  to  Csfar. 

Bru.  He  is  addreft*  :  prefs  near,  and  fecond  him. 

Cm.  Cafca,  you  are  the  firft  that  rear  your  hand. 

C^f  Are  we  all  ready  ?  What  is  now  amifs. 
That  Csefar  and  his  fcnate  mufl  redrefs  ? 

Met.  Moft  high,  moll  mighty,  and  moft  puiflant 
Cgefar, 
Metelius  Cimber  throws  before  thy  feat       [Kneeling. 
An  himble  heart: — 

C^f  I  muft  prevent  thee,  Cimber. 

*  He  is  addrefl: :]   \.  e.  he  is  ready.  So  in  K.  Henry  V. 

**  To-morrov/  for  our  march  we  are  addreji.^^       Steevens. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  couchings  and  thefe  lowly  curtelies 

Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men  ; 

'  And  turn  pre-ordinance  and  firfl  decree 

*  Into  the  lane  of  children.     Be  not  fond. 

To  think  that  C^far  bears  fuch  rebel  blood, 

That  will  be  thaw'd  from  the  true  quality 

With  that  which  melteth  fools ;  I  mean,  fweet  words. 

Low- crooked  curtfies,  and  bale  fpaniel-fawning. 

Thy  brother  by  decree  is  baniflied : 

If  thou  doft  bend,  and  pray,  and  fawn  for  him, 

1  fpurn  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  way. 

Know,  Csefar  doth  not  wrong  ;  nor  without  caufe 

Will  hebefatisfied.5 

Met.  Is  there  no  voice  more  worthy  than  my  own. 
To  found  more  fweetly  in  great  Casfar's  ear. 
For  the  repealing  of  my  banifh'd  brother? 

Bru.  I  kifs  thy  hand,  but  not  in  flattery,  C^efar  ; 
Defiring  thee,  that  Pubhus  Cimber  may 
Have  an  immediate  freedom  of  repeal. 

C^f,   What,  Brutus! 

Caf.  Pardon,  Caefar;    C^far,  pardon: 
As  low  as  to  thy  foot  doth  CalTius  fail. 
To  beg  enfranchifement  for  Publius  Cimber. 

C^/.  1  could  be  well  mov'd,  if  1  were  as  you  ; 
If  I  could  praY  to  m.ove,  prayers  would  move  me: 

'  And  turn  pre-ordlnance — ]  Pre-ordinance,  fcr  ordinance  al- 
ready eftablifhed.  Ware. 

'^Intotbe  lane  cf  children. 11  do  not  well  underhand  what  is  meant 
by  the  lane  of  children.  1  fhould  read,  the  lu^  of  children.  It 
was,  change  pre-ordinance  ^.nd  dec  ee  into  the  \2i\v  of  children  ;  into  fuch 
flight  determinations  as  every  fiart  of  will  would  alter.  Lane  and 
lauoeixi  fomemanufcripts  are  not  eafily  diftinguilhed,     Johnson. 

•^  Knonv,  Ceejar  doth  not  nxrcng  j  nor  <wiihcut  caufe 

Willhehefatisfied,'] 
Ben  Jonfon    quotes  this  line  unfaithfully"  among  his  Difco'veries^ 
and   ridicules  it  again   in  the  Introduction  to  his  Staple  cf  Ke-.vs. 
"   Cry  you  mercy  3  you  neuer  did  ^rong,  but  ^iihjuft  caufe  f^^ 

Steevens. 

E  2  But 
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But  I  am  conftant  as  the  northern  ftar. 

Of  v/hofe  true,  fixt,  and  reding  quality. 

There  is^  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 

The  ll<:ies  are  painted  with  unnumbred  fparks, 

They  are  all  fire,  and  every  one  doth  (hine  ; 

But  there's  bur  one  in  all  cloth  hold  his  place: 

So,   in  the  world,  'tis  furnifh'd  well  with  men. 

And  men  are  ticlli  and  blood,  and  "••  apprehenfive  ; 

Yet,  in  the  number,  I  do  know    but  one 

That  unaffaiiable  ^  holds  on  his  rank, 

Unfhak'd  of  motion  :  and,  that  I  am  he. 

Let  me  a  little  ihew  it,  even  in  this; 

That  I  was  conitant,  Cimber  fliould  be  banilli'd  5 

And  conftant  do  remain  to  keep  him  fo. 

Cm,  O  Casfar, 

Ca'f.  Hence  I   V/ilt  thou  lift  up  Olympus  ? 

Dec.  Great  Csfar, 

Ccef.  7  Doth  not  Brutus  bootlefs  kneel  ? 

Cafca.  Speak  hands  for  me.  \  They  ft  ah  C^far^ 

C(zf.  Et  tu.,  Bruie? Then  fall  Csiar  !        [Z);>j. 

Ctn.  Liberty  !   Freedom  !   Tyranny  is  dead  ! — ■— ^ 
Run  hence,  proclaim,  cry  it  about  the  ftreets. 

4- — ^appreh£?ifive  {\  Sufceptible  of  fear,  or  other  paffions. 

Johnson, 

5  ir^it  Qfir'^  One,  and  only  one.  Johnson. 

^ holds  en  his  rank,']    perhaps,  hol-s  on  his  race  ;  continues 

his  courfe.      We  commonly  fay,  To  hold  a  ratik,  and  To  hold  on 
a  courfe  or  <^ay,  Johnson, 

^  D  th  not  Brutus  boothfs  kneel?]  I  would  read. 

Do  not  Brutus  booth fs  km  el  /  Johnson. 

Dcth  not  Brutus  boothfs  kneel  f]  I  cannot  fub^cribe  to  Mr.  John- 
fcn's  opinion,  v  zefar,  as  fome  of  the  confpirators  are  preffing 
round  him,  anfwers  their  importunity  properly  ;  See y  u  not  my 
ciun  Brutus  kneeing  ///  'vain  /'  What  fuccefs  can  you  expeSi  to  your 
fohcitations,  nvhtn  his  are  ineffeSIualP  This  might  have  put  the 
late  editor  in  mird  of  the  paifage  of  Homer,  which  he  has  em^ 
ployed  in  his  preface.  Tkou?  (faid  Achilles  to  his  captive)  "jjhen 
fuh  a  mat!  as  Patroclus  has  fallen  before  thee,  dofi  thou  complain  of 
the  common  lot  of  mor tali iy?  Steevens 
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Caf,  Some  to  the  common  pulpits,  and  cry  out, 
"  Liberty,  freedom,  and  entranchifement !" 

Bru.  People,  and   fenators  I   be  not  affrighted; 
Fly  nor,  ftand  flill.     Ambition's  debt  is  paid. 

Cajca.  Go  to  the  pulpit,  Brutus. 

Dec.  And  Cadi  us  too. 

Bru.  Where's  Publius  ? 

Cin.  Here,  quite  confounded  with  this  mutiny. 

Met,  Stand  faft  together,    left    fome    friends  of 
Csfar's 
Should  chance — — 

Bru.  Talk  not  of  (landing.  Publius,  good  cheer; 
There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  perfon. 
Nor  to  no  Roman  clfe :  fo  tell  them,  Publius. 

Cafca.  And  leave  us,  Publius  j  left  that  the  people, 
Ruftiing  on  us,  ihould  do  your  age  fome  mifchief. 

Bru    Do  fo  ;  and  let  no  man  abide  this  deed, 
But  we  the  doers. 

Enter  'Trehontus, 

Caf.   Where  is  Antony  ? 

Tre.  Fled  to  his  houfe  amaz'd. 
Men,  wives,  and  children,  ftare,  cry  out,  and  run. 
As  it  were  dooms-day. 

Bru.  Fates  !  we  will  know  your  pleafures  : — 
That  we  (hall  die,  we  know  ;  'tis  but  the  time. 
And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  ftand  upon. 

Caf.  Why,  he  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of  life. 
Cuts  off  fo  many  years  of  fearing  death. 

Bru.  Grant  that,  and  then  is  death  a  benefit : 
So  are  we  C^far's  friends,  that  have  abridg'd 
His  time  of  fearing  death. — '  Stoop,  Romans,  ftoop  -, 

And 

*  Stoop,   Romans,  Jio op,  &c.]   In  all  the  editions  this  fpeech  is 

afcribed  to  Brutus,  than  which  nothing  is  more  inconfiilent  with 

his  mild  and  philofophical  charader.  But  (as  1  often  find  fpeeches 

E  3  in 
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And  let  us  bathe  our  hands  in  Ceefar's  blood 
Up  to  the  elbows,  and  befmear  our  fwords  : 
Then  walk  we  forth  even  to  the  market-place. 
And,  waving  our  red  weapons  o'er  our  heads. 
Let's  all  cry,  "  Peace!  Freedom  !    and  Liberty  !'' 
Caf.  Stoop  then,  and  wafh.     How  many  ages  hence 
\J)ipping  their  fwords  in  C^far^s  blocd. 
Shall  this  our  lofty  fcene  be  aded  o'er. 
In  flates  unborn,  and  accents  yet  unknown  ? 

Bru.  How  many  times  fliall  Csefar  bleed  in  fport. 
That  now  on  Pompey's  bafis  lies  along, 
No  worthier  than  the  duft  ? 

Caf.  So  oft  as  that  fhall  be. 
So  often  fhall  the  knot  of  us  be  call'd 
The  men  that  gave  their  country  liberty. 

Bee.  What,  fhall  we  forth  ? 

Caf.  Ay,  every  man  away  : 
Brutus  fhall  lead  •,  and  we  will  grace  his  heels 
With  the  mofl  boldeii,  and  befl  hearts  of  Rome. 

Enter  a  Servant, 
Bru.  Soft,  who  comes  here  ?  A  friend  of  Antony's. 

in  the  later  editions  put  into  wrong  months,  different  from  the  firfl 
publifhed  by  the  author)  1  think  this  liberty  not  anreafonable. 

Pope, 

Stoop,  Romans^  Jloop  ;]  Mr.  Pope  has  arbitrarily  taken  away 

the  remainder  of  this  fpeech  from  Brutus,  and  placed  it  to  Cafca  : 
becaufe  he  thinks  nothing  is  more  inconfifrent  v-ith  Brutus's  mild 
and  philofophical  charadler.  I  have  made  bold  to  reftore  the 
fpeech  to  its  right  owner.  Brutus  efteem'd  the  death  of  Caefar  a 
facrifice  to  liberty  :  and,  as  fuch,  gloried  in  his  heading  the  enter- 
prize.  Befides,  our  poet  is  ftridly  copying  a  faft  in  hiiiory.  Plu- 
tarch, in  the  life  of  Caefar,  fays,  "  Brutus  and  his  followers,  being 
**  yet  hot  njuith  the  murder,  march'd  in  a  body  from  the  fenate  houfe 
**  to  the  capitol,  with  their  dra^n  fwords,  with  an  air  of  confidence 
**  and  affurance.'*  And,  in  the  life  of  Brutus, — "  Brutus  and 
**  his  party  betook  themfelves  to  the  Capitol,  and  in  their  way, 
"  Jhe-wing  their  hands  all  bloody^  and  theirnaked  i^oiA^,proclaim^  d 
**  liberty  to  the  people."  Theob. 

Dr.  Warburton  follows  Pope.  Johnson, 

^erv. 
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Serv.  Thus,  Brutus,  did  my  mafler  hid  me  kneel ; 
Thus  did  Mark  Antony  bid  me  fall  down  ;  [Kneeling. 
And,   being  proltrate,  thus  he  bade  me  iay. 
Brutus  is  noble,  wile,  valiant,  and  honeft; 
Casfar  was  mighty,  bold,  royal,  and  loving  : 
Say,  I  love  Brutus,  and  I  honour  him; 
Say,  I  fear'd  Csefar,  honour'd  him,  and  iov*d  hin^. 
If  Brutus  will  vouchfafe  that  Antony 
May  fafely  come  to  him,  and  be  refolv'd 
How  Csfar  hath  deferv'd  to  He  in  death, 
Mark  Antony  fhall  not  love  Cxfar  dead, 
So  well  as  Brutus  living  ;  but  will  follow 
The  fortunes  and  affairs  of  noble  Brutus, 
Thorough  the  hazards  of  this  untrod  ftate, 
With  all  true  faith.     So  fays  my  mafter  Antony. 

Bru.  Thy  mafter  is  a  wife  and  valiant  Romany 
I  never  thought  him  worfe. 
Tell  him,  fo  pleafe  him  come  unto  this  place. 
He  fhall  be  fatisfied  ;  and,  by  my  honour, 
Depart  untouch'd. 

Serv,  I'll  fetch  him  prefently.  [Exit  Servant. 

Bru.  I  know  that  we  fhall  have  him  well  to  friend. 

Caf.  I  wifn  we  may  :  but  yet  have  1  a  mind. 
That  fears  him  much  •,  and  my  mifgiving  Itill 
Falls  fhrewdly  to  the  purpofe. 

Enter  Antony. 

Bru.  But  here  comes  Antony. — Welcome,  Mark 
Antony. 

Ant.  O  mighty  C^far  !  dofl:  thou  lie  fo  low  ? 
Are  all  thy  conqueils,  glories,  triumphs,  fpoils. 
Shrunk  to  this  lirtle  meafure  ? — Fare  thee  well. — 
I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  intend. 
Who  elfe  mufl  be  let  blood,  ^  ^^ho  elie  is  rank  : 

9  — (jjjj^o  glj-^  j;  f^jji^  ."j  Who  q\(^  ixiay  be  fuppofed  to  have  over- 
toppedYiis  equals,  and  gronvn  too  high  for  the  public  fafety.  JotiNs. 

E    A  If 
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If  I  myfelf,  there  is  no  hour  fo  fit 

As  Csefar's  death's  hour  -,  nor  uo  inftrument 

Of  half  that  worth  as  thofe  your  fwords,  made  rich 

With  the  mod  noble  blood  of  all  this  world. 

I  do  befeech  ye,  if  ye  bear  me  hard. 

Now,  whiift  your  purpled  hands  do  reek  andfmoke. 

Fulfil  your  pleafure.     Live  a  thoufand  years, 

I  Ihall  not  find  myfelf  fo  apt  to  die  : 

No  place  will  pleafe  me  fo,  no  mean  of  death. 

As  here  by  Caefar,  and  by  you  cut  off. 

The  choice  and  mafterfpirits  of  this  age. 

Bru.  O  Antony  1   beg  not  your  death  of  us. 
Though  now  we  mull  appear  bloody  and  cruel. 
As,  by  our  hands,  and  this  our  prefent  a6b. 
You  fee,  we  do-,  yet  fee  you  but  our  hands. 
And  this  the  bleeding  bufincfs  they  have  done  : 
Our  hearts  you  fee  not,  they  are  pitiful ; 
And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome 
(As  fire  drives  out  fire,  fo  pity,  pity) 
Hath  done  this  deed  on  Csfar.     For  your  part. 
To    you   our   fwords    have    leaden    points,    Mark 

Antony  : 
*  Our  arms  in  ftrength  of  malice,  and  our  hearts. 
Of  brother's  tem.per,  do  receive  you  in 
With  all  kind  love,  good  thoughts,  and  reverence. 

*  Our  arms  exempt  frcm  malice,']   This  is  the  reading  only  of  the 

modern  editions,  yet  perhaps  the  true  reading.  The  old  copy  has. 

Our  arms  in  ftrength  o^ 7nalice.  Johnson. 

The  old  reading  I  believe  to  have  been  what  the  author  meant, 
and  the  laft  editor  feems  to  have  given  a  fandlion  to  the  alteration 
of  his  predeceflbrs  without  confidering  the  context. 

To  you,  (fays  Brutus)  cur  fnxords  ha--ve  leaden  poiiits  \  cur  arms, 
Jirong  in  the  d^ed  cf  malice  they  have  jujl  ptrformedy  and  our  hearts 
united  like  thoje  of  brothers  in  the  adlion,  are  yet  open  to  re<:ei^e  you 
njoith  all  poj/ible  affeSiion.  The  fuppofition  that  Brutus  meant, 
their  hearts  njcere  of  brothers  temper  in  refpeci  of  Antony,  feems  to  have 
milled  thofe  who  have  confidered  this  palTage  before.  I  have  re- 
placed the  old  reading.  Mr.  Pope  firfc  fubHituted  the  words  ex- 
empt f  rem  y  in  its  place.  Steevens. 

Caf. 
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Caf,  Your  voice  fhall  be  as  flrong  as  any  man's 
In  the  difpofing  of  new  dignities. 

Bru.  Only  be  patient,  till  we  have  appeas'd 
The  multitude,  befide  themfelves  with  fear  j 
And  then  we  will  deliver  you  the  caufe. 
Why  I,  that  did  love  Csefar  when  I  flrook  him. 
Proceeded  thus. 

Am.  I  doubt  not  of  your  wifdom. 
Let  each  man  render  me  his  bloody  hand. 
Firil,  Marcus  Brutus,  will  I  fhake  with  you  5 — 
Next,  Caius  Caffius,  do  I  take  your  hand  ; — 
Now,    Decius    Brutus,   yours  j — now   yours,    Me- 

tellus  J — 
Yours,  Cinna  ; — and,  my  valiant  Cafca,    your's  -, — 
Tho'  laft,  not  leail  in  love,  yours,  good  Trebonius. 
Gentlemen  all, — alas,  what  lliail  I  fay  ? 
My  credit  now  ftands  on  fuch  flippery  ground. 
That  one  of  two  bad  ways  you  muft  conceit  me. 
Either  a  coward  or  a  flatterer. — 
That  I  did  love  thee,  C^far,  oh,  'tis  true : 
If  then  thy  fpirit  look  upon  us  now. 
Shall  it  not  grieve  thee,  dearer  than  thy  death. 
To  fee  thy  Antony  making  his  peace. 
Shaking  the  bloody  fingers  of  thy  foes, 
Moft  noble  !  in  the  prefence  of  thy  corfe  ? 
Had  I  as  many  eyes,  as  thou  haft  wounds, 
Weeping  as  faft  as  they  ftream  forth  ihy  blood. 
It  would  become  me  better,  than  to  clofe 
In  terms  of  friendfhip  with  thine  enemies. 
Pardon  me,  Julius ! — Here  waft  thou  bay'd,  brave 

hart ; 
Here  didft  thou  fall,  and  here  thy  hunters  ftand 
Sign'd  in  thy  fpoil,  and  ^  crimfon'd  in  thy  lethe. 

O 

^ — crimfon'd  in  thy  \et\iG.']  Mr.  Theobald  fays.  The  diBionaries 
ackno'wledge  no  fuch  ivord  as  lethe  j  yet  he  is  not  'without  Ju^pcfjtony 

that 
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O  world  !  thou  waft  the  foreft  to  this  hart ; 
And  this,  indeed,  O  world,  the  heart  of  thee. 
How  like  a  deer,  ftricken  by  many  princes, 
Doll  thou  here  lie  ? 

Caf  Mark  Antony 

Ant.  Pardon  me,  Cains  Caflius  : 
The  enemies  of  Cjefar  fhall  fay  this ; 
Then,  in  a  friend,  it  is  cold  modefty. 

Caf.  1  blame  you  not  for  praifing  Csefar  fb  ; 
But  what  compad  mean  you  to  have  with  us  ? 
Will  you  be  prick'd  in  number  of  our  friends  ? 
Or  fhall  we  on,  and  not  depend  on  you  ? 

Ant.  Therefore  I  took  your  hands  ^  but  was,  in- 
deed, 
Sway'd  from  the  point,  by  looking  down  on  Csefar. 
Friends  am  I  with  you  all,  and  love  you  all  -, 
Upon  this  hope,  that  you  fhall  give  me  reafons. 
Why,  and  wherein  Casfar  was  dangerous. 

Eru.  Orelfe  this  were  a  favage  fpectacle. 
Our  reafons  are  fo  full  of  good  regard, 
That  were  you,  Antony,  the  fon  of  Csefar, 
You  fnould  be  fatisfied. 

Ant.  That's  all  I  feek : 
And  am  moreover  fuitor,  that  I  may 
Produce  his  body  to  the  market-place  ; 
And  in  the  pulpit,  as  becomes  a  friend. 
Speak  in  the  order  of  his  funeral. 

Bru.  You  fliall,  Mark  Antony. 

Caf.  Brutus,  a  word  with  you. 

You  know  not  what  you  do  •,  do  not  confent,  [Aftde. 
That  Antony  fpeak  in  his  funeral : 

that  Shake/pear  cohid  the  'word  ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  the  1  might  he 
a  d  imperfcdly  'wrote,  therefore  he  ijctil  ha~je  death  injiead  of  it.  Af- 
ter all  this  pother,  lethe  was  a  common  French  word,  fignifying 
death  or  dejjrufii 071,  from  the  Latin  lethiim.  Ware. 

Lethe  is  ufed  by  many  of  the  old  tranllators  of  novels,  for  death. 

Steevens. 

Know 
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Know  you,  how  much  the  people  may  be  mov'd 
By  that  which  he  will  utter  ? 

Bru,  By  your  pardon, 
I  will  myfelf  into  the  pulpit  firfl. 
And  fhew  the  reafon  of  our  C^far's  death. 
What  Antony  Ihall  Ipeak,  I  will  proteft 
He  fpeaks  by  leave,  and  by  permilTion  ; 
And  that  we  are  contented  Csfar  ihall 
Have  all  due  rites,  and  lawful  ceremonies  : 
It  fhall  advantage  more  than  do  us  wrong. 

Caf,  I  know  not  what  may  fail :  I  like  it  not. 

Bru,  Mark  Antony,  here,  take  you  C^far's  body. 
You  fhall  not  in  your  funeral  fpeech  blame  us, 
But  fpeak  all  good  you  can  devife  of  C^far  •, 
And  fay,  you  do't  by.  our  permifTion, 
Elfe  (hall  you  not  have  any  hand  at  all 
About  his  funeral.     And  you  fhall  fpeak 
In  the  fame  pulpit  whereto  I  am  going, 
Afcer  my  fpeech  is  ended. 

Jnt.  Be  it  fo  ; 
I  do  defire  no  more, 

Bru,  Prepare  the  body  then,  and  follow  us. 

[Exeunl  Confpirators^ 
Manet  Antony, 

Ant.  O  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth. 
That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  thefe  butchers. 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  nobleft  man, 
That  ever  lived  ^in  the  tide  of  times. 
Woe  to  the  hand  that  Ihed  this  coftly  blood  ! 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophefy,— 
Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby  lips. 
To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue ; — 

2  — in  the  tide  of  times, "l  That  is,  in  the  courfe  of  times.  Johns. 

,  A  curfe 
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A  curfe  Ihall  light  *  upon  the  limbs  of  men ; 
Domefticlc  fury,  and  fierce  civil  (trife. 
Shall  cumber  all  the  various  parts  of  Italy  : 
Blood  and  deftrudion  fhall  be  fo  in  ufe. 
And  dreadful  obje6ls  fo  familiar. 
That  mothers  fhall  but  fmile,  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quarter'd  with  the  hands  of  war  ; 
All  pity  choak'd  with  cuftom  of  fell  deeds  : 
And  Caelar's  fpirit  ranging  for  revenge. 
With  Ate  by  his  fide,  come  hot  from  hell. 
Shall  in  thefe  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice, 
^  Cry  Havocky  and  let  flip  the  dogs  of  war  j 

That 

^ -^upon  the  LIMBS  of  me» ;   ]  We  fhould  read, 

" LINE  of  men; 

i»  c.  human  race.  Ware. 

Hanmer  reads, 

kind  of  men. 

I  rather  think  it  fhould  be, 

"the  lives  of  men » 
unlefs  we  read, 

— thefe  lymms  cfmrn  ; 

That  is,  thefe  blcodhounds  of  men.     The   uncommonnefs   of  the 
word  lymm  eafily  made  the  change.  Johnson. 

I  think  the  old  reading  may  \t\y  well  {land.  Antony  means 
only,  that  a  future  curfe  ihall  commence  in  diftempers  feizing 
on  the  limbs  of  men ^  and  be  fucceeded  by  commotion,  cruelty, 
and  defolation  over  all  Italy.  Steevens. 

s  Cry  Havock, — ]  A  learned  correfpondent  has  infoi-med  me, 
that,  in  the  military  operations  of  old  times,  hanjcck  was  the  word 
by  which  declaration  was  made,  that  no  quarter  Ihould  be  given. 

In  a  tradl  intitled,  The  Office  of  the  Con  fi  able  ^  Mar  efc  hall  in 
the  Tyme  rfWerre^  contained  in  the  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty, 
there  is  the  following  chapter  : 

"  The  peyne  of  hym  that  crieth  ha'vock  and  of  them  that  fol- 
**  loweth  hym.  etit.  v." 

"  Item  Si  quis  inventus  fuerit  qui  clamorem  inceperit  qui  vo- 
"  catur  HaH}ok." 

**  Alfo  that  no  man  be  fo  hardy  to  crye  Havok  upon  peyne  that 
«*  he  that  is  begynner  ihal  be  deede  therefore  :  Sc  the  remanent 
"  that  doo  the  fame  or  folow  fhall  lofe  their  horfe  &  harneis : 
*'  and  the  perfones  of  fuch  as  foloweth  &  efcrien  fhal  be  under  ar- 

"  reft 
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That  this  foul  deed  ihall  fmell  above  the  earth 
With  carrion  men,  groaning  for  burial. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

You  ferve  Odlavius  Csefar,  do  you  not  ? 

Serv.  I  do,  Mark  Antony. 

Ant,  Casfar  did  write  for  him,  to  come  to  Rome. 

Serv.  He  did  receive  his  letters,  and  is  coming: 

And  bid  me  fay  to  you  by  word  of  mouth, 

O  Csefar  !  [Seeing  t be  body. 

Ant.  Thy  heart  is  big  -,  get  thee  apart  and  weep. 
Paffion,  I  fee,  is  catching  •,  for  mine  eyes. 
Seeing  thofe  beads  of  forrow  ftand  in  thine. 
Began  to  water.     Is  thy  mailer  coming  ? 

Serv,  He  lies  to-night    within  feven    leagues    of 
Rome. 

Ant.  Poll  back  with  fpeed,  and  tell  him  what  hath 
chanc'd. 
Here  is  a  mourning  Rome,  a  dangerous  Rome, 
No  Rome  of  fafety  for06tavius  yet^; 
Hie  hence,  and  tell  him  lb.     Yet  flay  a  while ; 
Thou  fhalt  not  back,  'till  I  have  borne  this  corfe 
Into  the  market-place  :  there  fhall  I  try, 
In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  ifTueof  thefe  bloody  men  ; 
According  to  the  which,  thou  fhalt  difcourfe 
To  young  Odavius  of  the  ftate  of  things. 
• — Lend  me  your  hand.       [Exeunt  with  C^far's  body. 

*^  reft  of  the  Coneftable  &  Marefchall  warde  unto  tyme  that  they 
**  have  made  fyn  ;  &  founde  faretle  no  morr  to  offende  ;  &  his 
**  body  in  prifon  at  the  Kyngwylle.— "  Johnson. 

^  No  Rome  of  fafety y  &c.]  If  Shakefpeare  meant  to  quibble  on 
the  words  Rome  and  roonif  he  is  atleaft  countenanced  in  it  by  other 
authors. 

So  in  Heywood*s  Rape  cfLucrece^  1638  : 

'*  You  fhall  have  my  room, 

*'  My  Rome  indeed,  for  what  1  feemtobe 

?'  Brutus  is  not,  but  born  great  Rome  to  free."  Steevens. 

SCENE 
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S  C  E  N  E    II. 

THE    FORUM. 
Enter  Brutus  and  Caffais^  with  the  Plebeians. 

Pkh.  We  will  be  fatisfied  :  Let  us  be  fatisfied. 

Bru.  Then   follow  me,    and  give  me  audience, 
friends. 
CafTius,  go  you  into  the  other  (ircet, 
And  part  the  numbers. — 

Thofe  that  will  hear  me  fpeak,  let  'em  flay  here  ; 
Thofe,  that  will  follow  Caflius,  go  with  him  ; 
And  publick  reafons  fhall  be  rendered 
Of  Csefar's  death. 

1  Pleb.  I  will  hear  Brutus  fpeak. 

2  Pleb,  I  will  hear  Caflius ;  and  compare  their  rea- 

fons, 
When  feverally  we  hear  them  rendered. 

[^Exit  Cqffius,  with  feme  of  the  Plebeians , 
Brutus  goes  into  the   roftrur,i. 

3  Pleb.  The  noble  Brutus  is  afcended :  filence  ! 
Bru.  Be  patient  'till  the  lait. 

Romans,  ^  countrymen,  and  lovers !  hear  mc  for 

my 

7  CQuntrymen,  and  lovers!  &c.]  There  Is  no  where,  in  all  Shake- 
fpeare's  works  a  ftronger  proof  of  his  not  being  what  we  call  a 
fcholar  than  this  ;  or  of  his  not  knowing  any  thing  of  the  genius 
of  learned  antiquity.  This  fpeech  of  Brutus  is  wrote  in  imitation 
of  his  famed  laconic  brevity,  and  is  very  fine  in  its  kind  j  but  no 
more  like  that  brevity,  than  his  times  were  like  Brutus's.  The  an- 
cient laconic  brevity  was  fimple,  natural,  andeafy:  this  is  quaint, 
artificial,  gingling,  and  abounding  with  forced  antithefes.  In  a 
word,  a  brevity,  that  for  its  falfe  eloquence  would  have  fuited  any 
charafter,  and  for  its  good  fenfewould  have  become  the  greateft 
of  our  author's  time ;  but  yet,  in  a  ftile  of  declaiming,  that  fits  as 
ill  upon  Brutus  as  our  author's  trowfers  or  collar-band  would 
have  done.  Ware. 

This  artificial  gingle  of  fhort  fentences  was  aifefted  by  moft  of 

the 
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my  caufe  •,  and  be  filent,  that  you  may  hear.  Believe 
me  for  mine  honour ;  and  have  refpe6t  to  mine  ho- 
nour, that  you  may  believe.  Cenlure  me  in  your 
wifdom  ;  and  awake  your  fenfes  that  you  may  the 
better  judge.  If  there  be  any  in  this  aflembly,  any 
dear  friend  of  C^efar's,  to  hmi  I  fay,  that  Brutus's 
love  to  Csfar  was  no  lefs  than  his.  If  then  that 
friend  demand,  why  Brutus  rofe  againfl  Csefar,  this 
is  my  anfwer  : — Not  that  I  loved  Csefar  lefs,  but  that 
I  loved  Rome  m.ore.  Had  you  rather  Casfar  were 
living,  and  dye  all  flaves;  than  that  Cai^far  were 
dead,  to  live  all  free  men  ?  As  Csfar  lov'd  me,  I 
weep  for  him  •,  as  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it ; 
as  he  was  valiant,  I  honour  him  •,  but  as  he  was  am- 
bitious, I  (lew  him.  There  are  tears,  for  his  love;  joy, 
for  his  fortune;  honour,  for  his  valour-,  and  death, 
for  his  ambition.  Who  is  here  fo  bafe,  that  would 
be  a  bond-man?  If  any,  fpeak  ;  for  him  have  I  of- 
fended. Who  is  here  fo  rude,  that  would  not  be  a 
Roman.?  If  any,  fpeak;  for  hira  have  I  offended. 
W^ho  is  here  fo  vile,  that  will  not  love  his  country  ? 
If  any,  fpeak  ;  for  him  have  1  offended.  I  paufe  for 
a  reply. 

jilL  None,  Brutus,  none. 

Bru.  Then  none  have  1  offended. 

I  have  done  no  more  to  Csefar,  than  you  fhall  do 
to  Brutus.  The  queftion  of  his  death  is  enrolled  in 
the  Capitol :  his  glory  not  extenuated,  wherein  he 
was  worthy  ;  nor  his  offences  enforced,  for  which  he 
fuffered  death. 

Enter  Mark  Antony  with  C^far'^s  body. 
Here  comes  his  body,  mourn'd  by  Mark  Antony: 

the  orators  in  Shakefpeare's  time,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  at  the 
bar.  The  fpeech  of  Brutus  may  therefore  be  regarded  rather  as 
an  imitation  of  the  falfe  eloquence  then  in  vogue,  than  as  a  fpeci- 
men  of  laconic  brevity.  St  e  evens. 

who, 
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who,  though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  fhall  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  his  dying,  a  place  in  the  com- 
monwealth ;  as  which  of  you  fliall  not  ?  With  this 
I  depart  -,  that  as  I  flew  my  befl  lover  for  the  good 
of  Rome,  I  have  the  fame  dagger  for  myfelf,  when 
it  fhnil  plcafe  my  country  to  need  my  death. 
AIL  Live,  Brutus,  live  !  live ! 

1  Pleb.  Bring  him  with  triumph  home  unto  his 

houfe. 

2  Pkb,  Give  him  a  ftatue  with  his  anceflors. 

3  Pkh.  Let  him  be  Csefar. 

4  Pleb,  Casfar's  better  parrs 
Shall  be  crowned  in  Brutus. 

1  Pleb.   We'll  bring  him  to  his  houfe  with  fliouts 

and  clamours. 
Bru.  My  countrymen 

2  Pleb.  Peace  !  filence  !  Brutus  fpeaks. 
I  Pleb.  Peace,  ho  ! 

Bru.  Good  countrymen,  let  me  depart  alone, 
And,  for  my  fake,  flay  here  with  Antony: 
Do  grace  to  C^far's  corpfe,  and  grace  his  fpeech 
Tending  to  Caefar's  glories  -,  which  Mark  Antony 
By  our  permifTion  is  allow'd  to  make. 
1  do  intreatyou,  not  a  man  depart. 
Save  I  alone,  till  Antony  have  fpoke.  [^Exit. 

I  Pleb.  Stay,  ho  !   and  let  us  hear  Mark  Antony. 

3  Pleb.  Let  him  go  up  into  the  public  chair. 
We'll  hear  him.     Noble  Antony,  go  up. 

Ant,  For  Brutus'  fake,  I  am  beholden  to  you. 

4  Pleb.  What  does  he  fay  of  Brutus  ? 

3  Pleb.  He  fays,  for  Brutus'  fake 
He  finds  himfelf  beholden  to  us  all. 

4  Pleb.  'Twere  beft  he  fpeak  no  harm  of  Brutus 

here. 
I  Pleb.  This  Casfar  was  a  tyrant. 
3  Pleb.  Nay,  that's  certain. 
We  are  bleft,  that  Rome  is  rid  of  him. 

2  Pleb. 
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2  Pleb,  Peace  ;  let  us  hear  what  Antony  can  fay. 

yinL   You  gentle  Romans, 

JIL  Peace,   ho  !  let  us  hear  him. 

^nL  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  nie  your 
ears. 
I  come  to  bury  Casfar,  not  to  praife  him. 
The  evil  that  men  do,  lives  afier  them  ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones  :  . 
So  let  it  be  with  Csfar  !   The  noble  Biutus 
Hath  told  you,  Caefar  was  ambitious  : 
If  it  were  fo,  it  was  a  grievous  fault ; 
And  grievouily  hath  Csefar  anfwer'd  ir. 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  reft, 
(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men) 
Come  I  to  fpeak  in  C^efar's  funeral. 
He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  juft  to  me  : 
But  Brutus  fays,  he  was  am.bitious  ; 
And  Brucus  is  an  honourable  man. 
He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 
Whofe  ranfoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill : 
Did  this  in  Csfar  feem  ambitious  ? 
When  that  the  poor  have  cry'd,  Caefar  hath  wept : 
Ambition  fhould  be  made  of  fterner  fluff: 
Yet  Brutus  fays,  he  was  ambitious  ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
You  all  did  fee,  that,  on  the  Lupercal, 
I  thrice  prefented  him  a  kingly  crown. 
Which  he  did  thrice  refufe.     Was  this  ambition  ? 
Yet  Brutus  fays,  he  v/as  ambitious ; 
And,  fure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 
I  fpeak  not  to  difprove  what  Brutus  fpoke. 
But  here  I  am  to  fpeak  what  I  do  know. 
You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  caufe; 
What  caule  with-holds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him  ? 
.O  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutifli  beafts, 
And  men  have  loft  their  reafon  1     Bear,  with  me, 

yoL.  VIII.  F  My 
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My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Casfar, 
And  I  muil  paufe  'till  it  come  back  to  me. 

I  Plek  Methinks,  there  is  muchreafon  in  hisfayings. 
If  thou  confider  rightly  of  the  matter, 
^  Caefar  has  had  great  wrong. 

3  Plek  Has  he,  maflers  ?  I  fear  there  will  a  worfe 
Come  in  his  place. 

4  PM.  Mark'd  ye  his  words .?  he  would  not  take 

the  crown  •, 
Therefore,  'tis  certain,  he  was  not  ambitious. 

1  PleL  If  it  be  found  fo,  fome  will  dear  abide  it. 

2  Plei?,  Poor  foul !  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with 

weeping. 

3  Pleb,  There's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome  than 

Antony. 

4  PIek  Now  mark  him,  he  begins  to  fpeak. 
jf«/.  But  yefterday  the  word  of  C^far  might 

Have  flood  againil  the  world  :  now  lies  he  there, 
5  And  none  fo  poor  to  do  him  reverence, 
O  mailers  !  if  I  weredifpos'd  to  ftir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

'  Cafar  has  had  great  ivrong."^  3  Pleb.  Cafar  had  tiever  ivrcng 
hut  nvithjuji  caufe.  If  ever  there  was  fuch  a  line  written  by  Shake- 
fpeare,  I  ftiould  fancy  it  might  have  its  place  here,  and  very  hu- 
mouroufly  in  the  charader  of  a  plebeian.  One  might  believe  Ben 
Johnfon's  remark  was  made  upon  no  better  credit  than  fome  blun- 
der of  an  adlor  in  fpeaking  that  verfe  near  the  beginning  of  the 
third  adl, 

Knonv,   Cafar  doth  not  njcrong ;   nor  fwiihout  caufe 

Will  he  he  fatisfied 

But  the  verfe,  as  cited  by  Ben  Johnfon,  does  not  conneft  with. 
Will  he  be  fatisfied.  Perhaps  this  play  was  never  printed  in  Ben 
Johnfon's  time,  and  fo  he  had  nothing  to  judge  by,  but  as  the  ac- 
tor pleafed  to  fpeak  it.  Pope. 

I  have  inferted  this  note,  becaufe  it  is  Pope's,  for  it  is  otherwife 
of  no  value.  It  is  flrange  that  he  fhould  fo  much  forget  the  date 
of  the  copy  before  him,  as  to  think  it  not  printed  in  Jonfon's  time. 

Johnson. 

^  And  nonefo  poor*-^-—^  The  meanefl  man  is  now  too  high  to  do 
reverence  to  Ciefar.  Johnson. 

I 
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I  fhould  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cadius  wrong. 

Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men. 

1  will  not  do  them  wrong  -,  1  rather  chufc 

To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myfcif  and  you. 

Than  I  will  wrong  Ibch  honourable  men. 

But  here's  a  parchment,  with  the  feal  of  Csfar, 

I  found  it  in  his  clofet,  'tis  his  will : 

Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  teftament, 

(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read) 

And  they  would  go  and  kifs  dead  Csefar's  wounds. 

And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  facred  blood  ; 

Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 

And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 

Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy. 

Unto  their  ifTue. 

^Pleb.  We'll  hear  the  will :  R.ead  it,  Mark  Antony. 
All.  The   Will,  the  will: — We  will    hear  Ca^lar's 

will. 
Ant.  Have  patience,  gentle  friends,  I   muft   not 
read  it ; 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  hov/  C^far  lov'd  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  Hones,  but  men  -, 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Csefar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  m.ake  you  mad. 
'Tis  good  you  know  not,  that  you  are  his  heirs  ; 
For  if  you  ihouid,  O  what  would  come  of  it ! 

4  Phb.  Read  the  will ;  we  will  hear  it,  Antony  ; 
You  (hall  read  us  the  will  •,  Csefar's  will. 

Ajit.  Will  you  be  patient  ^.    Will  you  (lay  a  while  ^ 
I  have  o'erfhot  myfeif,  to  tell  you  of  it. 
I  fear,  I  wrong  the  honourable  men, 
Whofe  daggers  have  ftabb'd  Csfar  :  I  do  fear  it. 
4.Pleb.  They  were  traitors  :  Honourable  men  ! 
All.  The  will  !  the  teftament  ! 
2  Pleb.  They  were  villains,  murderers  :  The  will ! 
read  the  will ! 

F  2  /ifit. 
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Jnl.  You  will  compel  me  then  to  read  the  will  ? 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpfe  of  Casfar, 
And  let  me  fhew  you  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  defcend  ?  And  will  you  give  me  leave  ? 

yliL  Come  down. 

2  Pleh.  Defcend.       [He  comes  down  from  the  pulpit o 

3  Pleb.  You  fhall  have  leave. 
j^'Pleb.  A  ring-,  (land  round.' 

1  Pleb.  Stand  from  thehearfe,  fband  from  the  body. 

2  Pleb,  Room  for  Antony  •, — mod  noble  Antony* 
Ant,  Nay,  prels  not  fo  upon  me  -,  (land  far  off. 
All.  Stand  back  !  room  !  bear  back  ! 

Avt.  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  fhed  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle  :  I  remember 
The  firft  time  ever  Csefar  put  it  on  ^ 
'Twas  on  a  fummer's  evening,  in  his  tent, 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii. — 
Look  !   in  this  place,  ran  CalTius'  dagger  through  : 
See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Cafca  made  : 
Through  this,  the  well-beloved  Brutus  ilabb'd  ; 
And,  as  he  pluck'd  his  curfed  fteel  away, 
Mark,  how  the  blood  of  Casfar  follow'd  it ; 
As  rufhing  out  of  doors,  to  be  refolv'd. 
If  Brutus  fo  unkindly  knock'd,  or  no  ; 
For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caefar's  angel*: 
Judge,  O  you  Gods !   how  dearly  Cjsfar  lov'd  him  ! 
This  was  the  moft  unkindeil  cut  of  all : 
For  when  the  noble  C^far  faw  him  flab. 
Ingratitude,  more  ftrong  than  traitors'  arms, 
Qiiite  vanquilh'd  him  :   then  burfl  his  mighty  heart : 
~  And,  in  his  mantle  mufRing  up  his  face. 

Even 

^  For  Brutus^  as  you  kno^.Vy  nvas  Cjesak^s  angfl  :]  This  title 
of  endearment  is  more  than  once  introduced  in  Sidney's  Arcadia. 

Steevens. 
-  And,  in  his  7nantle,  &c.]  Read  the  lines  thus, 
An'-^i  in  bis  mantle  muffiin^^  zip  his  face, 
Which  all  the  rvhile  ran  bloody  great  C  afar  felly 
Even  at  the  bafe  of  Pompefsjlatue,  Ph^* 
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Even  at  the  bafe  of  Pompey's  ftatue. 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  C^far  fell. 

O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  ! 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down, 

Whilft  bloody  trealbn  fiourifh'd  over  us. 

O  now  you  weep  ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 

The  dint  of  pity  I:  thefe  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  fouls,  what,  weep  you,  when  you  but  behold 

Our  Casfar's  vefture  wounded  ?     Look  you  here  ! 

Here  is  himfelf,  marr'd,  as  you  fee,  by  traitors. 

1  Plek  O  piteous  fpedacle! 

2  Pleif.  O  noble  Csefar  ! 

3  PIek  O  woful  day  ! 

4  PleL  O  traitors,  villains  ! 

1  Plel?.  O  molt  bloody  fight ! 

2  Piel?.  We  will  be  reveng'd  :  revenge:  about, — 
feek,-burn,'-fire,--kill,-flay  !-let  not  a  traitor  live. 

Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Casfar  received  many  wounds  in  the  face 
on  this  occafion,  Co  that  it  might  be  faid  to  run  biocd.  But,  in- 
Ilead  of  that,  the  ftatue,  in  this  reading,  and  not  the  face,  is  faid 
to  do  fo ;  it  is  plain  thefe  two  lines  fnould  be  tranfpofed:  And 
then  the  refledlion,  which  follovvs,x 

O  'tvb.:if  a  fall  njoui  there—     - 
is  natural,  lamenting  the  difgrace  of  being  at  Lift  fubdued  in  that 
quarrel  in  which  he  had  been  com  pleat  viftor.  Warb. 

The  image  feems  to  be,  that  the  blood  of  Casfar  flew  upon  the 
I^atue,  and  trickled  down  it.     And  the  exclamation, 

O  ^uohat  a  fall  njuas  there  ••  ••- 
follows  better  after 

gr:'at  Cafarfll, 

than  with  aline  interpofed.  Johnson. 

Perhaps  Shakefpeare  meant  that  the  very  ftatue  of  Pompey  la- 
mented the  fate  of  Casfar  in  tears  of  blood  Such  poetical  hyper- 
boles are  not  uncommon.     Pope,  in  his  Elolfa,  talks  of 

pitying  faints^  nxihofe  flatues  learn  to  iveep» 
Shakefpeare  has  enumerated  den,ijs  of  ^/to/a' among  the  prodigies 
on  the  preceding  day,  and,  as  I  have  fince  difcovered,  took  thefe. 
very  words  from  Sir  Thomas  North's  TranJlation  of  Plutarch  : 
"_againft  the  very  bafe  whereon  Pompey's  image  ftood,  nvhicl- 
r^n  all  a  gore  klood,  till  he  was  flain  "  Steevens. 

^  The  dint  of  pity  is  the  imprefTion  of  pity.  Steeve?:.". 

F  3  Ant» 
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Ant,  Stay,  countrymen,- 


J  Pleb,  Peace  there  : — Hear  the  noble  Antony. 

2  Pleb,  We'll   hear  him,  we'll  follow  him,  we'll 
die  with  him. 

Jnt.  Good  friends,  fweet  friends,  let  me  not  ftir 
you  up 
To  fuch  a  Hidden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They,  that  have  done  this  deed,  are  honourable  : 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas,  I  know  not, 
That  made  them  do  it ;  they  are  wife,  and  honour- 
able. 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reafons  anfwer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  Ileal  away  your  hearts ; 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is : 
But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man. 
That  love  my  friend  -,  and  that  they  know  full  well 
That  give  me  publick  leave  to  fpeak  of  him. 
"^For  I  have  neither  v/rit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 
Adliou  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  fpeech, 
To  ftir  men's  blood  :   I  only  fpeak  right  on: 
I  tell  you  that,  which  you  yourfelves  do  know; 
Shew  you  fwcet  Cfefar's  wounds,  poor,  poor,  dum.b 

mouths ! 
And  bid  them  fpeak  for  me.     But  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  fpirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  v/ound  of  C^efar,  that  fnould  move 
The  ftones  of  Rome  ro  rife  and  mutiny. 

AIL  We'll  mutiny— 

I  Pleh.   We'll  burn  the  houfe  of  Brutus. 

3  Pleb,  Away  then,  come,  feek  the  confpirators. 
Ant.  Yet  hear  me,  countrymen  •,  yet  hear  me  fpeak. 

*  For  I  hwve  neither  ivit, ]   The  old  copy  reads. 

For  1  ha've  /^either  writ,  nor  luords, 

which  may  mean,    I  have  no /fw/;^*;/ and  premeditated  oration. 

Johnson, 
I  have  inferted  the  old  reading.  St e evens. 

M. 
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All  Peace,  ho !  Hear  Antony,  moft  noble  Antony. 

Jnt,  Why,  friends,  you  go  to  do  you  know  not 
what. 
Wherein  hath  Casfar  thus  deferv'd  your  loves  ? 
Alas,  you  know  not.     I  muft  tell  you  then. — 
You  have  forgot  the  will,  I  told  you  of. 

AIL  Moft  true  ^ — the  will, — let's  ftay,  and  hear  the 
will. 

Ant.  Here  is  the  will,  and  under  Csfar's  feal. 
To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives. 
To  every  feveral  man,  feventy-five  drachmas. 

2  Pleb,  Moft   noble  Cxfar  1     We'll  revenge  his 

death. 

3  Pleb,  O  royal  Csefar  ! 
Ant.  Hear  me  with  patience. 
AIL .  Peace,  ho  ! 

Ant.  Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks, 
His  private  arbours,  and  new-planted  orchards, 
^On  this  fide  Tiber;  he  hath  left  them  you. 
And  to  your  heirs  for  ever  ;  common  pleaiures. 
To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yourfelves. 
Here  was  a  Csefar :   When  comes  fuch  another  ? 

I  Pleb,  Never,  never :  come,  away,  av/ay  : 

5  On  tVxsJide  Tiber;']  The  fcene  is  here  in  the  Forum  near  the 
Capitol,  and  in  the  moft  frequented  part  of  the  city  ;  but  C^far's 
gardens  were  very  remote  from  that  quarter. 

Trans  Tiberim  longe  cuhat  is,  p>-ope  Ca^faris  hortos, 
fays  Horace:  and  both  theNaumachia  andgardens  of  Csfar  were 
feparated  from  the  main  city  by  the  river;  and  lay  out  wide,  on  a 
line  with  Mount  Janiculum.  Our  author  therefore  certainly  wrote. 

On  \.\i2iijjde  Tyber  ; 

and  Plutarch,  whom  Shakefpeare  very  diligently  ftudied,  in  the 
life  of  Marcus  Brutus,  fpeaking  of  Ca;far's  will,  exprefly  fays. 
That  he  left  to  the  public  his  gardens,  and  walks,  bejofid  the  Ti- 
ber. Theob. 

This  emendation  has  been  adopted  by  the  fubfequent  editors  ; 
but  hear  the  old  tranflation,  where  Shakefpta^e's  fiudy  lay.  **  He 
•*  bequeathed  unto  every  citizen  of  Rome  feventy  five  drachmas  a 
*'  man,  and  he  left  his  gardens  and  arbours  unto  the  people, 
*'  which  he  had  on  this  fide  of  the  river  Tiber."  Farmer. 

F  4  We'll 
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We'll  burn  his  body  in  the  holy  place. 

And  with  the  brands  fire  all  the  traitors'  houfes. 

Take  np  the  body. 

2  Pleb.  Go,  fetch  fire. 

3  Pleb,  Pluck  down  benches. 

4  Pleb,  Pluck  down  forms,  windows,  any  thing. 

[Exeunt  Plebeians  with  the  bcdy^ 
Ant,  Now  let  it  work  :  Mifchief,  thou  art  afoot. 

Take  thou  what  courfe  thou  wilt ! How   nowj 

fellow  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  0<5i:avius  is  already  come  to  Rome. 

Jnt.  Where  is  he  ? 

Serv.  He  and  Lepidus  are  at  Caefar's  houfe. 

Ant,  And  thither  will  I  ftraight,  to  vifit  him  : 
He  comes  upon  a  wifh.     Fortune  is  merry, 
And  in  this  mood  v/ill  give  us  any  thing. 

Serv,  T  heard  him  fay,  Brutus  and  CafTius 
Are  rid,  like  madmen,  through  the  gates  of  Rome. 

Ant.  Belike  they  had  fome  notice  of  the  people. 
How  I  had  mov'd  them.     Bring  me  to  Ot:tavius. 

\_Exeunt^ 

'SCENE    III. 

Enter  Cinna  the  Poet^   and  after  him  the  Plebeians. 

Cin,  I  dreamt  to-night,  that  I  did  feafl  with  Casfar,, 
And  things  unluckily  charge  my  fantafy  : 
I  have  no  will  to  wander  forth  of  doors, 
Yet  fomething  leads  me  forth. 

1  Pleb,  What  is  your  name  ? 

2  Pleb,  Whither  are  you  going  ? 

3  Pleb,  Where  do  you  dwell  ? 

4  Pleb,  Are  you  a  married  man,  or  a  bachelor  .? 

^  The  fubjeftof  this  fcene  is  taken  from  Plutarch,   Steevens,. 

2  Pkh 
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2  Pleh,  Anfwer  every  man  diredlly. 

1  Pkb,  Ay,  and  briefly. 
4  Pkb.  Ay,  and  wifely. 

3  Pkb.  Ay,  and  truly,  you  were  befl. 

Cin.  What  is  my  name?  Whither  am  I  going? 
Where  do  I  dwell  ?  Am  1  a  married  man,  or  a  ba- 
chelor ?  Then  to  anfwer  every  man  diredly  and 
briefly,  wifely  and  truly,  Wifely,  I  fay,  I  am  a 
bachelor. 

2  Pkb,  That's  as  much  as  to  fay,  they  are  fools 
that  marry  :  you'll  bear  me  a  bang  for  that,  I  fear. 
Proceed  :  Diredlly. 

Cin.  Diredly,  I  arn  going  to  Caefar's  funeral. 

1  Pkb.  As  a  friend,  or  an  enemy  ? 
Cin,  As  a  friend. 

2  Pkb.  That  matter  is  anfwer'd  diredlly, 

4  Pkb.  For  your  dwelling  : — Briefly. 
Cin    Briefly,  I  dwell  by  the  Capitol. 

3  Pkb,  Your  name,  fir.     Truly. 
Cin,  Truly,  my  name  is  Cinna. 

I  Pkb.  Tear  him  to  pieces,  he's  a  confpirator. 
Cin.  I  am  Cinna  the  poet,  I  am  Cinna  the  poet. 

4  Pkb.  Tear  him  for  his  bad  verfes,  tear  him  for 
his  bad  verfes. 

Cin.  I  am  not  Cinna  the  confpirator. 
4  Pkb,  It  is  no  matter,  his  name's  Cinna  ;  pluck 
out  his  name  out  of  his  heart,  and  turn  him  going. 
3  Pkb.  Tear  him,  tear  him,     Come,  brands,  ho! 
firebrands. 
To  Brutus',  to  Cafllus',  burn  all.     Some  to  Decius* 

houfe. 
And  fomc  to  Cafca's  •,  fome  to  Ligarius's  :  Away  : — • 
Go. 

[^Exeunt. 
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ACT     IV.     SCENE     I. 

On  7  a  fmall  IJlayid  near  Mutina. 

Enter  Antony^  05favius^  and  Lepidus, 

Antony. 

THESE  many  then  fhall  die.     Their  names  arc 
prick'd. 
05fa,  Your  brother  too  muft  die ;  confent  you, 

Lepidus  ? 
Lep.  I  do  confent. 
OtJa,  Prick  him  down,  Antony. 
Lep.  '  Upon  condition,  Publius  fhall  not  live. 
Who  is  your  fifler's  fon,   Mark  Antony. 

Ant,  He  fhall  not  live.  Look,  with  a  fpot  I  damn 
him. 
But,  Lepidus,  go  you  to  Caefar's  houfe  •, 
Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  fhall  determine 
How  to  cut  off  feme  charge  in  legacies. 
Lep.  What,  fhall  1  find  you  here? 
O^a.  Or  here,  or  at  the  Capitol.     [Exit  Lepidus, 
Ant,  This  is  a  flight,  unmeritable  man, 

"^  J  fmall  Ifiand]  Mr.  Rovve,  and  Mr.  Pope  after  him,  have 
mark'd  the  fcene  here  to  be  at  Rome.  Tht  old  copies  fay  nothing 
of  the  place.  Shakefpeare,  1  dare  fay,  knew  from  Plutarch,  that 
thefe  1  riumvirs  met,  upon  the  profcription,  in  a  little  illand ; 
which  Appian,  who  is  more  particular,  fays,  lay  near  Mutina,  up- 
on the  river  Lavinius,  Theob. 

A  fmall  ifland  in  the  little  river  Rhenus  nearBononia.  Han  me  r. 

^  Upon  condition,  Publius  Jhall  not  I. ■ve.']  Mr.  Upton  has  fuffi- 
ciently  proved  that  the  poet  has  made  a  miftake  as  to  this  charac- 
ter mentioned  by  Lepidus.  Lucius,  not  Publius.,  was  the  perfon 
meant,  who  was  uncle  by  the  mother's  fide  to  Mark  Antony;  and 
in  confequence  of  this,  he  concludes,  that  Shakefpeare  v/rote, 

Tou  are  his  filter's  fon,  Mark  Antony. 
This  miftake,  however,  is  more  like  the   miftake  of  the  author, 
(who  has  already    fubilituted   Decius   in    the  room  of  Decimus) 
than  of  his  tranfcriber  or  printer.  Steevens. 

Meet 
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Meet  to  be  fcnt  on  errands  :  Is  it  fit. 

The  three-fold  world  divided,  he  fhould  (land 

One  of  the  three  to  (liare  it  ? 

Ocla,  So  you  thought  him; 
And  took  his  voice  who  Ihould  be  prick'd  to  die. 
In  our  black  fcntence  and  profcription. 

Ant.  Odavius,  I  have  feen  more  days  than  you : 
And  though  we  lay  thele  honours  on  this  man. 
To  eafe  ourfelves  of  divers  flandcrous  loads, 
He  fhall  but  bear  them,  as  the  als  bears  gold. 
To  groan  and  fvveat  under  the  bufinefs. 
Either  led  or  driven,  as  we  point  the  way; 
And,  having  brought  our  treafure  where  we  will. 
Then  take  we  down  his  load,  and  turn  him  off. 
Like  to  the  empty  afs,  to  (hake  his  ears. 
And  graze  in  commons. 

Ocla.  You  may  do  your  will ; 
But  he's  a  try'd  and  valiant  foldier. 

Ant.  So  is  my  horfe,  06tavius :  and,  for  that, 
I  do  appoint  him  (lore  of  provender. 
It  is  a  creature  that  1  teach  to  fight. 
To  wind,  to  flop,  to  run  directly  on  ; 
His  corporal  motion  govern'd  by  my  fpirit. 
And,  in  fome  tafte,  isLepidus  butfo; 
He  muft  be  taught,  and  train'd,  and  bid  go  forth : 
^  A  barren-fpiritcd  fellow,  one  that  feeds 

On 

»  In  the  old  editions, 

A  barren-fpiritcd  felh^ju^  ove  that  feeds 

0^?obje6ts,  arts,  an,Um:iations,  &c. 
'Tis  hard  to  conceive,  why  he  fhould  be  call*d  a  barren  fpiritcd 
fellow  that  could  feed  either  on  objects  or  a^ts  :  that  is,  as  I  pre- 
fume,  form  his  ideas  and  judgment  upon  them  :  fale  and  obfoUte 
imzfaticn,  indeed,  fixes  fuch  a  charafter.  1  amperfuaded,  to  make 
the  poet  confonant  to  himfelf,  we  muft  read,  as  I  have  reftored 
the  text, 

On  abjed  orts, 

i.  e.  on  the  fcraps  SLnd  fragment j  of  things  rejei^ed  and  dtfplfed  by 
others.  Theobald. 

It 
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On  obje«5ls,  arts,  and  imitations  ; 
Which,  out  of  ufe,  and  ftaFd  by  other  men, 
Begin  his  fafhion.     Do  not  talk  of  him, 
Eiit  as  a  property.     And  now,  Odtavius, 

Liflen  great  things. Brutus  and  Caflius 

Are  levying  powers  :  we  mull  flrait  make  head. 
Therefore  let  our  alliance  be  combin'd ; 
Our  befl:  friends  made,  our  bed  means  flretcht ; 
And  let  us  prefently  go  fit  in  council, 
How  covert  matters  may  be  befl  difclos'd. 
And  open  perils  furefl  anfwer'd. 

05la.  Let  us  do  fo  :  for  we  are  at  the  ilake, 
And  bay'd  about  with  many  enemies; 
And  fome,  that  fmile,  have,  in  their  hearts,  I  fear. 
Millions  of  mifchiefs.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE     II. 

Before  Brutus' s  tcnt^  in  the  camp^  near  Sardis. 

Drum.     Enter  Brutus^  LuciUus^  and  Soldiers :  Titinius 
and  Pindarus  meeting  them, 

Bru.  Stand,  ho  ! 

Luc,  Give  the  word,  ho !  and  (land  I 
Bru    What  now,  Lucilius  ?  is  CafTiUS  near,? 
Luc,  He  is  at  hand,  and  Pindarus  is  come 
To  do  you  falutation  from  his  mailer. 

It  is  furely  eafy  to  find  a  reafon  why  that  devotee  to  pleafure 
and  ambition,  Antony,  fhould  call  him  barren'Jpl-itedv^\iO  could 
be  content  to  feed  his  mind  with  objedi^  i.  ^.  Jpeculati^e  kjion-vledge^ 
or  arts,  i.  e.  mechanic  operations.  I  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty 
of  bringing  back  the  old  reading  to  its  place,  tho'  Mr.  Theobald's 
emendation  is  flill  left  before  the  reader.  Lepidus,  in  the  Tragedy 
Xii  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  is  reprefented  as  inquiiitive  about  the 
llrudlures  of  Egypt,  and  that  too  when  he  is  almoil  in  a  Hate  of 
intoxication.  Antony,  as  at  prefent,  makes  a  jefl  of  him,  and  re- 
turns him  unintelligible  anfvvejs  to  very  reafonable  queilions. 

Steevens. 

Bru. 
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Bru,  He  greets  me  well.— Your  mailer,  Pindarus, 
'  In  his  own  Change,  or  by  ill  oiiicers, 
Hath  given  me  fome  worthy  caufe  to  wifh 
Things  done,  undone  :   but  if  he  be  at  hand, 
I  fhall  be  fatisfied. 

Pin.  I  do  not  doubt, 
But  that  my  noble  mafter  will  appear. 
Such  as  he  is,  full  of  regard,  and  honour. 

Bru.  He  is  not  doubted. — A  word,  Lucilius-— 
How  he  receiv'd  you,  let  me  be  refolv'd. 

Luc.  With  courtefy,  and  with  refped  enough  ; 
But  not  with  fuch  familiar  inftances. 
Nor  with  fuch  free  and  friendly  conference, 
As  he  hath  us'd  of  old. 

Bru.  Thou  haft  defcrib'd 

^Li  his  o-xt-A?  change,  or  hy  ill  ofiars^'\  The  fenfe  of  which  is  this, 
Either  your  mafier,  by  //^^  change  of  his  'virtuous  nature,  or  hy  his  of- 
ficers abiife^tg  the po^cr  he  had  i'trufed  to  them,  hath  dcn-^  fome  things 
I  could  njuijh  undone.  This  implies  a  doubt  which  of  the'  two  was 
the  cafe.  Yet,  immediately  after,  on  Pindarus's  faying  His  maf- 
iernvas  full  of  regard  and  honour  j  he  replies,  He  is  not  doubted.  To 
reconcile  this,  we  fhould  read. 

In  his  oton  charge,  or  by  ill  officer s^ 

i.  e.  Either  hy  thofe  under  his  immediate  command,  or  un-^er  the  com- 
mand of  his  lieutenants,  moho  had  ahufed  their  truji.  Charge  is  (o 
ufual  a  word  in  Shakefpeare,  to  fignify  the  forces  committed  to 
the  truft  of  a  commander,  that  I  think  it  needlefs  to  give  any  in- 
ftances. Warburton. 
The  arguments  for  the  change  propofed  are  infufHcIent.  Brutus 
could  not  but  know  whether  the  wrongs  committed  were  done  by 
thofe  who  were  immediately  under  the  command  of  Caflius,  or 
thofe  under  his  officers.  The  anfwer  of  Brutus  to  the  fervant  is 
only  an  aft  of  artful  civility  ;  his  queftion  to  Lucilius  proves,  that 
his  fufpicion  ftill  continued.  Yet  I  cannot  but  fufpeft  a  corruption, 
and  would  read, 

In  his  onvn  change,  or  by  ill  offices. 

That  is,  either  changing  his  inclination  of  himfelf,  or  hy  the  ill  of- 
fices and  bad  influences  of  others.  Johnson. 
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A  hot  friend  cooling.     Ever  note,  Liicilius, 
When  love  begins  to  ficken  and  decay. 
It  ufeth  an  enforced  ceremony. 
There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  fimple  faith  : 
But  hollow  men,  like  horfes  hot  at  hand. 
Make  gallant  fhew  and  promife  of  their  mettle  ; 
But  when  they  fhould  endure  tbe  bloody  fpur. 
They  fall  their  crefts,  and,  like  deceitful  jades. 
Sink  in  the  trial.     Comes  his  army  on  ^ 

Luc,  They  mean  this  night  in  Sardis  to  be  quar- 
ter'd  ; 
The  greater  part,  the  horie  in  general, 
Are  come  with  Caflius.  [^Marcb  within. 

Enter  Cajfms  and  Soldiers, 

Bru.  Hark,  he  is  arriv'd  : — 
March  gently  on  to  meet  him. 

Caf.  Stand,  ho ! 

Bru,  Stand,  ho !  Speak  the  word  along. 

Within.  Stand  ! 

Within.  Stand  ! 

Within.  Stand! 

Caf.   Moft   noble   brother,    you    have   done   me 
wrong. 

Bru.  Judge  me,  you  Gods !     Wrong  I  mine  ene- 
mies ? 
And,  if  not  fo,  how  fhould  I  wrong  a  brother  ? 

Caf.  Brutus,  this  fober  form  of  yours  hides  wrongs. 
And  when  you  do  them 

Bru.  Callius,  be  content. 
Speak  your  griefs  foftly.  — I  do  know  you  well  :— 
Before  the  eyes  of  both  our  armies  here. 
Which  fhould  perceive  nothing  but  love,  from  us, 
Let  us  not  wrangle.     Bid  them  move  away  ; 
Then  in  my  tent,  CalTius,  enlarge  your  griefs. 
And  I  will  give  you  audience. 
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Caf.  Pindarus, 
Bid  our  commanders  lead  their  charges  off 
A  little  from  this  ground. 

Bru,  Lucilius,  do  the  like ;  and  let  no  man 
Come  to  our  tent,  'till  we  have  done  our  conference. 
Let  Lucius  and  Titinius  guard  our  door.      [Exeun:, 

SCENE    III. 

'The  infide  of  Brutus^s  tent. 
Re-enter  Brutus  and  Caffius. 

Caf.  That  you   have  wrong'd  me,    doth   appear 
in  this  : 
You  have  condemn'd  and  noted  Lucius  Pella, 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians  ; 
Wherein  my  letter,  praying  on  his  fide, 
Becaufe  I  knew  the  man,  was  flighted  off. 

Bru.  You  wrong'd  yourfelf  to  write  in  fuch  a  cafe. 

Caf,  In  fuch  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  *  every  nice  offence  fhould  bear  its  comment. 

Bru,  Let  me  tell  you,  CafTius,  you  yourfelf 
Are  much  condemn'd  to  have  an  itching  palm ; 
To  feli,  and  mart  your  ofRces  for  gold. 
To  undefervers. 

Caf  I  an  itching  palm  ? 
You  know,  that  you  are  Brutus,  that  fpeak  this ; 
Or,  by  the  Gods,  this  fpeech,  were  elfe  your  lait. 

Bru,  The  nameof  Caffius  honours  this  corruption. 
And  chaftifement  doth  therefore  hide  its  head. 

Caf,  Chaftifement  ! 

Bru,  Remember   March,  the  Ides  of  March  re- 
member I 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  juftice  fake  ? 
What  villain  touch'd  his  body,  that  did  ftab, 

*  — euery  nice  offence — ]  i.  e.  fmall  trifling  offence.       Wa  rb. 
So  in  Romeo  and  Juliet ^  Ad.  V. 

**  The  letter  was  not  »w,  but  full  of  charge 
**  Of  dear  import.'*  Steevens. 

And 
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And  not  for  juftice?  What,  fhall  one  of  us. 
That  ftruck  the  foremolt  man  of  ail  this  world. 
But  for  fupporting  robbers  ;  fhall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  bafe  bribes  ? 
And  fell  the  mighty  fpace  of  our  large  honours. 
For  fo  much  tralli,  as  may  be  grafped  thus? — 
^I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon. 
Than  fuch  a  Roman. 

C^f.  Brutus,  bait  not  me, 
I'll  not  endure  it :  you  forget  yourfelf, 
"^To  hedge  meinj  I  am  a  foldier;  ay. 
Older  in  pra6tice,  abler  than  yourfelf 
*  To  make  conditions. 

Bru.  Go  to ;  you  are  not  CafTius. 

C^/  I  am. 

Bru.  1  fay,  you  are  not. 

Caf.  Urge  me  no  more,  I  fhall  forget  myfelf ; 
Have  mind  upon  your  health, — tempt  me  no  further, 

Bru,  Away,  flight  man  ! 

Caf.  Is't  poffible  ? 

Bru.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  fpeak. 
Muft  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rafh  choler  ? 
Shall  1  be  frighted,  when  a  madman  flares  ? 

Caf.  O  Gods !  ye  Gods  !  muft  I  endure  all  this  ? 

^  /  ^ad  rather  he  a  dog,  and  I  ay  the  moon. 

Than  fuch  a  Roma:?.']  The  poets  and  common  people,  who  gene- 
rally think  and  fpeak  alike,  fuppofe  the  dog  bays  the  moon  out  of 
€nvy  to  its  brightnefs  j  an  allufion  to  this  notion  makes  the  beau- 
ty of  the  pa/Tage  in  queftion  :  Brutus  hereby  infmuates  a  covert 
accufation  againll  his  friend,  that  it  was  only  envy  at  Csefar's  glo- 
ry which  fet  Caffius  on  confpiring  againll  him  ;  and  ancient  hif- 
tory  feems  to  countenance  fuch  a  charge.  Caffius  underftood  him 
in  thisfenfe,  and  with  much  confcious  pride  retorts  the  charge  by 
a  like  infinuation, 

— Brutus,  hay  not  me.  Warb. 

*  To  hedge  me  in ; — ]  That  is,  to  limit  my  authority  by  your  di- 
redlion  or  cenfure.  Johnson. 

5  To  make  conditions.  ^^  That  is,  to  know  on  what  terms  it  is  fit 
to  confer  the  offices  which  are  at  my  difpofal.  Johnson. 

Bru. 
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Bru.  All  this !  ay,  more.     PVet,   'till  your  proud 
heart  break  ; 
Go,  fhew  your  flavc:3how  cholerick  you  are, 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.     Muft  I  budge  ? 
Muft  I  obferve  you  ?    Mud  I  fland  and  crouch 
Under  your  telly  humour  ?     By  the  Gods, 
You  fnciU  digeft  the  venom  of  your  fpleen, 
Tho'  it  do  fplit  you  :  For,  from  this  day  forth, 
I'll  ufe  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  rr.y  laughter. 
When  you  are  wafpifh. 

C^if.   Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Bru.  You  fay,  you  are  a  better  foldier : 
Let  it  appear  fo  ;  make  your  vaunting  true, 
And  it  iliall  pleafe  me  well.     For  mine  own  parr, 
llhall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Caf.  You  wrong  me  every  way, — you  wrong  me, 
Brutus  ; 
I  faid,  an  elder  foldier  ;  not  a  better  : 
Did  I  fay  better  ^ 

Bru.  if  you  did  I  care  not. 

Caf.  When   Caefar  liv'd,  he  durfl  not  thus  liave 
mov'd  me. 

Bru.  Peace,  peace,  you  durft  not  fo  have  tempted 
him. 

Caf,  I  durft  not  1  — 

Bru.  No. 

Caf  What  ?  duril  not  tempt  him  ? 

Bru.  For  your  life  you  duril  not. 

Caf  Do  not  prefume  too  much  upon  my  love  ; 
I  may  do  that,  I  fhall  be  forry  for. 

Bru. '  You  have  done  that,  you  fhould  be  forry  for. 
There  is  no  terror,  CaiTius,  in  your  threats  ; 
Fori  am  arm'd  fo  flrong  in  honefty, 
That  they  pafs  by  miC,  as  the  idle  wind. 
Which  I  refpecl-  not.    I  did  fend  to  you 
For  certain  fums  of  gold,  which  you  deny'd  mc;— 
For  I  can  raife  no  money  by  vile  means  : 

Vol.  VIIL  '  G  By 
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By  heaven,  1  had  rather  coin  my  heart. 

And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  ^  than  to  wring 

From  the  hard  hands  of  peafants  their  vile  tralh. 

By  any  indiredion.     I  did  fend 

To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions. 

Which  youdeny'd  me:  was  that  done  like  Caflins  ? 

Should  I  have  anfwer'd  Caius  CafTius  fo  ? 

When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  fo  covetous. 

To  lock  fuch  rafcal  counters  from  his  friends. 

Be  ready,  Gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts, 

Dafh  him  to  pieces  ! 

C^f.  I  deny'd  you  not. 

Bru.  You  did. 

Caf,  I  did  not : he  was  but  a  fool, 

That  brought  my  anfwer  back. — Brutus  hath  riv'd 

my  heart. 
A  friend  fhould  bear  a  friend's  infirmities. 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

^  Brii,  1  do  not,  till  you  pradife  them  on  me. 

Cof.  You  love  me  not. 

^  -~-lhan  fo  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  pa/ants  their  ^jlle  trajh.'\ 
This  is  a  noble  fentiment,  altogether  in  charafter,  and  exprefled 
in  a  manner  inimitably  happy.  For  to  ivringy  implies  both  to 
get  unJHjiljy  and  to  ufe  force  in  getting:  and  hard  hands  fignify 
both  the  peasant's  great  labour  and  pains  in  acquiring,  and  his 
great  im^-wUlingnefs  to  quit  his  hold.  War  burton. 

"^  Bru.  I  do  not,  till  jou  pra5iife  them  on  me]  But  was  this 
talking  like  Brutus  ?  Cafiius  complained  that  his  friend  made  his 
infirmities  greater  than  they  were.  To  which  Brutus  replies,  not 
till  thofe  infirmities  were  injurioufly  turned  upon  me.  But  was 
this  any  excufe  for  aggranjating  his  friend's  failings  f  Shake- 
fpeare  knew  better  what  was  fit  for  his  hero  to  fay,  and  certainly 
wrote  and  pointed  the  line  thus, 

/  do  not.     Still  you  pra^fe  them  01  me. 
i.  e.  I  deny  your  charge,  and  this  is  a  frefli  injury  done  me. 

VVarburton. 

The  meaning  is  this  ;  I  do  not  look  for  your  faults,  I  only  fee 
them,  and  mention  them  with  vehemence,  when  you  force  them 
into  my  notice,  by  pra^ftrg  thtm  on  me*  Johnson. 

Bru. 
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Bru.  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Caf.  A  friendly  eye  could  never  fee  fuch  faults. 

Bru.  A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  do  appeac 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Caf.  Come,  Antony,  and  ycung  Odlavius,  come ; 
Revenge  yourfelves  alone  on  Ca'ifius, 
For  Calfius  is  a- weary  of  the  world  : 
Hated  by  one  he  loves-,  brav'd  by  his  brother; 
Check'd  like  a  bondman  ;  all  his  faults  obferv'd. 
Set  in  a  note-book,  learn'd,  and  conn'd  by  rote. 
To  caft  into  my  teeth.     O,  I  could  weep 

My  fpirit  from  mine  eyes! There  is  my  dagger. 

And  here  my  naked  breail;  within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plutus'  mine,  richer  than  gold : 
*  If  that  thou  be'ft  a  Roman,  take  it  forth. 

*  If  that  thc'u  be'st  a  Roman,  take  it  forth,  &c.]  But  why  is 
he  bid  to  rip  out  his  heart,  if  he  were  a  Roman?  There  is  no 
other  fenfe  but  this.  If  you  have  the  courage  cf  a  Roman.  But 
this  is  fo  poor,  and  fo  little  to  the  purpofe,  that  the  reading  may 
be  juftly  fufpe^led.  The  occafion  of  this  quarrel  was  CafTius'sre- 
fufal  to  fupply  the  neceffities  of  his  friend,  who  charges  it  on  him 
as  a  dilhonour  and  crime,  with  great  afperity  of  language.  Caf- 
iius,  to  Ihew  him  the  injuftice  of  accufmg  him  of  avarice,  tells 
him,  he  was  ready  to  expofe  his  life  in  his  fervice  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time,  provoked  and  cxafperated  at  the  other's  reproaches, 
he  upbraids  him  with  the  feverity  of  his  temper,  that  would 
pardon  nothing,  but  always  aimed  at  the  life  cf  the  offender;  and 
delighted  in  his  blood,  though  a  Roman,  and  attached  to  hini 
by  the  ftrongeft  bonds  of  alliance:  hereby  obliquely  infinuating 
the  cafe  of  Ca;far.  The  fenfe  being  thus  explained,  it  is  evident 
we  fhould  read. 

If  that  thou  NEEDST  A  Roman's,  takeit  frth. 
i.e.  if  nothing  but  another  Roman's  death  can  fatisfy  the  unre- 
lenting feverity  of  your  temper,  take  my  life  as  you  did  Csfar's. 

VVa..R  BURTON. 

I  am  not  fatisfied  with  the  change  propofed,  yet  cannot  deQy, 
that  the  words,  as  they  now  ftaiid,  require  fome  interpretation. 
I  think  he  means  only,  that  he  is  fo  far  from  Avarice,  vvhen  the 
caufe  of  his  country  requires  liberality,  that  if  any  man  ihould 
vvifli  for  his  heart,  he  would  not  need  enforce  his  defire  any 
f)therwife,  than  by  fiiewingthat  he  was  a  Roman.         Johnson, 

G    2  I,   th^JP,; 
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J,  that  deny'd  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart : 
Strike  as  thou  didft  at  Casfar ;  for,  I  know. 
When  thou  didft  hate  him  worft,  thou  lov'dft  him 

better 
Than  ever  thou  lov'dft  CafTius. 

Bru.  Sheath  your  dagger: 
Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  fhall  have  fcope  ; 
Do  what  you  will,  diftionour  fhall  be  humour. 
O  Caftius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb. 
That  carries  anger,  as  the  flint  bears  fire  ; 
Who,  much  enforced,  fhews  a  hafty  Ipark, 
And  ftraight  is  cold  again. 

Caf,  Hath  Caffius  liv'd 
To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief,  and  blood  ill-temper'd,  vexeth  him  r 

Eru.  When  I  fpoke  that,  I  was  ill-temper'd  too. 

Caf.  Do  you  confefs  fo  much.^  Give  me  your  hand. 

Bru.  And  my  heart  too.  [^Embracing. 

Caf,  O  Brutus  I— 

Bru.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Caf.  Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  with  me. 
When  that  rafli  humour,  which  my  mother  gave  me, 
Makes  me  forgetful  ? 

Bru.  Yes,  CafTius;  and  from  henceforth 
When  you  are  over-earneft  with  your  Brutus, 
He'll  think,  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  fo, 

[A  noife  within. 

Poet  within.  Let  me  go  in  to  fee  the  generals ; 
There  is  fome  grudge  between  'em,  'tis  not  meet 
They  be  alone. 

Luc.  within.  You  fhall  not  come  to  them. 

Poet  within.  Nothing  but  death  fhall  ftay  me. 

Enter  Poet, 

Caf  How  now  ?  What's  the  matter  ? 
Poet,  For  fhame,  you  generals  ^  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Love, 
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9  Love,  and  be  friends,  as  two  fuch  men  fhould  be  j 
For  1  have  feen  more  years,  I  am  fure,  than  ye. 

Caf.  Ha,  ha; — how  vilely  doth  this  cynick  rhime  ^ 

Bru,  Get  you  hence,  firrah ;  faucy  fellow,  hence. 

Caf.  Bear  with  him,  Brutus  ;  'tis  his  fafliion. 

Bru,  I'll  know  his  humour,  when  he  knows    his 
time  : 
What  fhould  the  wars  do  with  thefe  jingling  fools  ? 
Companion,  hence. 

Caf,  Away,  away,  begone.  {Exit  Poet, 

Enter  Lucilius  and  Titinius. 

Bru.  Lucilius  and  Titinius,  bid  the  commanders 
Prepare  to  lodge  their  companies  to-night. 

Caf,  And  come  yourftrlves,  and  bring  MefTala  with 
you 
Immediately  to  us.  [Exeunt  Lucilius  and  '•Titinius. 

Bru,  Lucius,  a  bowl  of  wine. 

Caf.  I  did  not  think,  you  could  have  been  fo  angry, 

Bru.  O  Caffius,  I  am  Tick  of  many  griefs. 

Caf  Of  your  philofophy  you  make  no  ufe. 
If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils. 

Bru.  No  man  bears  forrovv'  better; — Portia's  dead, 

Caf  Hai  Portia! 

Bru,  She  is  dead. 

Caf  How  'Icap'd  I  killing,  when  I  crofl:  you  fo?  — 
O  infupportable  and  touching  lofs  ! — 
Upon  what  ficknefs  ? 

^  Lo've^   and  he  fritndsy  as  f-zvo  fuch  men  Jhculd  he  ; 

For  I  hwve  feen  more  years,   Pm  fure,  than   y^. 
This  paflage  is  a  tranllation  from  the  follov/ing  one  in  the  £rft 
book  of  Homer, 

which  is  thus  given  in  fir  Thomas  North's  Plutarch, 
**  My  lords,  I  pray  you  hearken  both  to  me, 
*^  For  1  have  feen  more  years  than  fuch  ye  three  '* 

S  T  E  fi  V  £.N  S  ., 
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Bru.  Impatient  of  my  abfence  •, 
And  grief,  that  young  Oftavius  with  Mark  Antony 
Have  made  themfelves  fo  Itrong  -,  (for  with  her  death 
That  tidings  came)   Vv'ith  this  fkc  fell  dilbact, 
And,  her  attendants  abfent,  fwallow'd  fire.  ' 

Caf,  And  dy'd  fo  ? 

Bru.  Even  lo. 

Caf.  O  ye  immortal  Gods ! 

Re-enter  Lucius  mith  wine  and  tapers. 

Bru,  Speak  no  more  of  her.— Give  me  a  bowl  of 
wine. 
In  this  I  bury  all  unkind nefs,  CafTius.  [Brinks, 

Caf.  My  heart  is  thirfly  for  that  noble  pledge  : — . 
Fill,  Lucius,  'till  the  wine  o'er-fwell  the  cup  ; 
I  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus'  love. 

Bru,    Come    in,     Titinius : — - — \Yelcome5    good 
Meffala. 

Enter  titinius ^  afid  Meffala, 

Nov/  fit  we  clofe  about  this  taper  here,^ 
And  call  in  queftion  our  necelTities. 

Ccif.  Portia  !   art  thou  gone  ^ 

Bru,  No  more,  I  pray  you. ■ 

MelTala,  I  have  here  received  letters. 
That  young  Odavius,  and  Mark  Antony, 
Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power. 
Bending  their  expedition  towards  Pliilippi. 

^  Ar2c/y  her  aitendavti  ahftnt^  f-uiaIlon.v\i  fie.]  This  circum-; 
fiance  is  taken  from  Plutarch. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  amifs  to  remark,  that  the  death  of 
Portia  wants  that  foundation  which  has  hitherto  entitled  her  to  a 
place  in  poetry,  as  a  pattern  of  Roman  fortitude.  She  is  reported, 
by  Pliny  I  think,  to  have  died  at  Rome  of  a  lingering  illnefs 
while  Brutus  was  abroad  ;  butfome  writers  feem  to  look  on  a  na- 
tural death  as  a  derogation  from  a  dilHnguifhed  charafter. 

Steevens. 

Mef. 
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Mef.  Myfelf  have  letters  of  the  felf-fame  tenour. 
Bru,  With  what  addition  ? 

Mef.  That  by  proicription,  and  bills  of  outlawry, 
Oftavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus, 
Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  fenators. 

Bru.  Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree  ; 
Mine  fpeak  of  feventy  fenators,  that  dy'd 
By  their  profcriptions,  Cicero  being  one. 
Caf.  Cicero  one  ? 
Mef,  Cicero  is  dead  ; 
And  by  that  order  of  profcription  — 
Had  you  your  letters  from  your  wife,  my  lord  ? 
Bru,  No,  MefTala. 

Mef  Nor  nothing  in  your  letters  writ  of  her  ? 
Bru.  Nothing,  MefTala. 
Mef.  Thar,  methinks,  is  flrange. 
Bru.  Why  afk  you  ?   Hear  you  aught  of  her  in 

yours  ? 
Mef  No,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Now,  as  you  are  a  Roman,  tell  me  true. 
Mef.  Then  like  a  Roman  bear  the  truth  1  tell. 
For  certain  flie  is  dead,  and   by  ftrange  manner. 
Bru.  Why,  farewel,  Portia.— W^e  mull  die,  Mef- 
fala  : 
With  meditating  that  fhe  mufl  die  once, 
I  have  the  patience  to  endure  it  now. 

Mef  Even  fo  great  men  great  lolTes  fliould  endure. 
Caf  I  have  as  much  of  tiiis  in  art  as  you. 
But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  fo. 

Bru.  Well,  to  our  work   alive.     W^hat  do   you 
think 
Of  marching  to  Philippi  prefently  ? 
Caf  I  do  not  think  it  good. 
Bru,  Your  reafon  ? 
Caf  This  it  is  : 
'Tis  better,  that  the  enemy  feek  us  : 
So  Ihall  we  wafte  his  means,  w^eary  his  loldiers, 

G  4  '  Poing 
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Doing  himfdf  offence  ;  whilft  we,  lying  ftill, 
iire  full  of  reft,  defence,  and  nimblenefs. 

Bru,  Good  reafons  mud   of  force  give  place  to 
better. 
The  people,  'tvvixt  Philippi  and  this  ground, 
Do  ftand  but  in  a  forc'd  afFedion  \ 
For  they  have  grudg'd  us  contribution  : 
The  enemy,  marching  along  by  them, 
By  them  fhall  make  a  fuller  number  up, 
Come  on,  refrefti'd,  new  added,  and  encourag'd ; 
From  which  advantage  fhall  we  cut  him  off. 
If  at  Philippi  we  do  face  him  there, 
Thefe  people  at  our  back. 

Caf.  Hear  me,  good  brother- 

Bru,  Under  your  pardon. — You  muft  note  befide, 
That  we  have  try'd  the  utmoft  of  our  friends, 
Our  legions  are  brim  full,  our  caufe  is  ripe ; 
The  enemy  increafeth  every  day, 
We  at  the  height  are  ready  to  decline. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,* 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  Ihallows,  and  in  miferies. 
On  fuch  a  full  lea  are  v/e  now  a-float ; 
And  we  muft  take  the  current  when  it  ferves. 
Or  lofe  our  ventures. 

Cnf,  Then,  with  your  will,  go  on ;  we  will  along 
Ourfelves,  and  meet  them  at  Phihppi. 

Bru.  The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk, 
And  nature  muft  obey  necefilty  ; 
Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  reft. 
There  is  no  more  to  fay. 

^  Th^re  is  a  tide,  &c.]     This  pafTage  is  poorly  imitated  by  B. 
and  Fletcher,  in  the  Cullom  of  the  Country. 

There  is  an  hour  in  each  man''s  life  appointed 
To  make  his  hap^inefs,  if  then  he  Jtixe  it,  &c.       St  sevens. 

Caf: 
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Caf.  No  more.     Good  night : 
Early  to-morrow  will  we  rife,  and  hence. 

Bru.  Lucius,  my  gown.     lExit  Luc]     Farewel, 
good  Meflala, 
Good  night,  Titinius. — Noble,  noble  CafTius, 
Good  night,  and  good  repofe. 

Caf.  O  my  dear  brother  ! 
This  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  night : 
Never  come  fuch  divifion  'tween  our  f:  uls, 
Let  it  not,  Brutus  ! 

Re-enter  Lucius  with  the goi^n. 

Bru.  Every  thing  is  well. 

ST/V.  Mef.  Good  night,  lord  Brutus. 

Bru.  Farewell,  every  one.  [Exeunt. 

Give  me  the  gown.     Where  is  thy  inflrument  ? 

Luc.  Here,  in  the  tent. 

Bru.  What,  thou  fpeak'ft  drowfily  } 
Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not ;  thou  art  o'erwatch'd. 
Call  Claudius,  and  fome  other  of  my  men  -, 
ril  have  them  ileep  on  culhions  in  my  tent. 

I^uc,  Varro,  and  Claudius ! 

Enter  Varro  and  Claudius, 

Far.  Calls  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  I  pray  you,  firs,  lie  in  my  tent,  and  Heep ; 
It  may  be,  I  Ihall  raife  yqu  by  and  by. 
On  bufmefs  to  my  brother  Caffius. 

Var.  So  pleafe  you,  we  will  (land,  and  watch  your 

pleafiire. 
Bru.  I  will  not  have  it  fo  :  lie  down,  good  firs  • 
It  may  be,  I  fhall  otherwife  bethink  me. 
Look,  Lucius,  here's  the  book  !  fought  for  fo ; 
i  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  gown. 

Luc.  I  was  lure,  your  lordfhip  did  not  give  it  me. 
Bru.  Bear  with   me,  good  boy,  I  am  ^much  for- 
getful. 

Canft 
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Canft  thou  hold  up  thy  heavy  eyes  a  while, 
And  touch  thy  inftrument,  a  (train  or  two  ? 

Luc,  Ay,  my  lord,  an't  pleafe  you. 

Bru,  It  does,  my  boy  : 
I  trouble  thee  too  much,  but  thou  art  willing. 

Luc,  It  is  my  duty,  fir. 

Bru,  I  fhould  not  urge  thy  duty  pad  thy  might-, 
I  know,  young   bloods  look  for  a  time  of  reft. 

Luc.  I  have  flept,  my  lord,  already. 

Bru.  It  was  well  done  ;  and  thou  fhalt  fleep  again  ; 
I  will  not  hold  thee  long.     If  I  do  live, 
I  will  be  good  to  thee.  {Mufick  and  a  fcng. 

This  is  a  fleepy  tune  : — — O  murd'rous  (lumber  ! 
Lay'ft  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy, 
That  plays  thee  mufick  ? — Gentle  knave,  good  night. 
I  will  not  do  thee  lb  much  wrong  to  wake  thee. 
If  thou  doft  nod,  thou  break'ft  thy  inftrument ; 
I'll  take  it  from  thee  ;  and,  good  boy,  good  night. 
— Let  me  fee,  let  me  fee,— Is  not  the  leaf  turn'd 

down. 
Where  I  left  reading  ?  Here  it  is,  I  think. 

[He  fits  down  to  read. 

Enter  the  ghofi  of  C^far. 
How  ill  this  taper  burns  ! — ha  !  who  comes  here  ? 
I  think,  it  is  the  weaknefs  of  mine  eyes, 
That  (liapes  this  monftro'js  apparition. 
It  comes  upon  me: — Art  thou  any  thing.'* 
Art  thou  fome  God,  fome  angel,  or  fome  devil. 
That  mak'ft  my  blood  cold,  and  my  hair  to  ftare  ? 
Speak  to  me,  what  thou  art. 

Ghoft.  Thy  evil  fpirit,  Brutus. 

Bru.  Why  com'ft  thou  ? 

Ghoft.  To  tell  thee,  thou  fhalt  fee  me  at  Philippi, 

Bru.  Well  :  then  I  (hail  fee  thee  again  ?  ^ 

3  Well  th'n,  I  Jh all  fie    thee  again.)^     This  reply  is  taken  ex- 
a£lly  from  the  old  tranilation  of  Plutarch.  Ste  evens. 

Ghoft. 
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Ghoft.  Ay,  at  Philippi.  \ExHGhoft, 

Bru.  Why,  I  will  fee  thee  at  Philippi  then. 

Now  I  have  taken  heart,  thou  vanifheft  : 
111  fpirit,  I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee. — 
Boy!  Lucius!  Varro!  Claudius!  Sirs!  awake! 
Claudius ! 

Luc.  The  firings,  my  lord,  are  falfe. 

Bru.  He  thinks,  he  is  flill  at  his  inftrument. — 
Lucius!  awake. 

Luc.  My  lord ! 

Bru,  Didft   thou  dream,    Lucius,    that  thou   fo 
criedft  out  ? 

Luc.  My  Lord,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  cry, 

Bru,  Yes,  that  thou  didft  :  didft   thou   fee  any- 
thing ? 

Luc,  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Sleep  again,  Lucius.     Sirrah,  Claudius ! 
Fellow !  ^  thou  !  awake. 

Far.  My  lord  ! 

Clau.  My  lord  ! 

Bru.  Why  did  you  fo  cry  out,  firs,  in  your  deep? 

Botb.  Did  we,  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  Ay,  faw  you  any  thing  ? 

Far.  No,  my  lord,  I  faw  nothing. 

Clau.  Nor  1,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Go,  and  commend  me  to  my  brother  Caffius; 
Bid  him  fet  on  his  povv'rs  betimes  before, 
And  we  will  follow. 

Boib.  It  ftiall  be  done,  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 

•*  Thou!  an»a'ke.'\  The  accent  is  fo  unmuiical  and  harfh,  'tis 
impoflible  the  poet  could  begin  his  verfe  thus.  Brutus  certainly 
vvas  intended  to  fpeak  to  both  his  other  men ;  who  both  awake, 
and  anfwer,  at  an  inftant.     I  read, 

Varro  !  awake,  Warburton. 
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ACTV.      SCENE     L 

The  Fields  of  Philippi, 
Enter  O^avius^  Antony^  and  their  Army, 

O  C  T  A  V  I  U  S. 

NO  W,  Antony,  our  hopes  are  anfwered. 
You  iaid,  the  enemy  would  nos  come  down. 
But  keep  the  hills  and  upper  regions  : 
It  proves  not  {o  :  their  battles  are  at  hand. 
They  mean  to  ^  warn  us  at  Philippi  here, 
Anfwering,  before  we  do  demand  of  them. 

Ant.  Tut,  I  am  in  their  boibms,  and  I  know 
Wherefore  they  do  it  :  they  could  be  content 
To  vifit  other  places  ;  and  come  down 
With  fearful  bravery,  thinking,  by  this  face, 
To  fallen  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have  courage : 
But  'tis  not  fo. 

Enter  a  Mejfenger. 

Mef,  Prepare  you,  generals : 
The  enemy  comes  on  in  gallant  fhew  : 
Their  bloody  fign  of  battle  is  hung  out. 
And  fomething  to  be  done  immediately. 

Ant.  Octavius,  lead  your  battle  foftly  on. 
Upon  the  left  hand  of  the  even  field. 

OBa.  Upon  the  right  hand  I,  keep  thou  the  left. 

Ant.  Why  do  you  crols  me  in  this  exigent  ? 

Ocfa.  1  do  not  crofs  you  ;  but  I  will  do  fo.    \^March. 

5 qjuarn  us ]  To  njuarn,  fsems  to  mean  here  the  fame 

as  to  alarm.     Hanmer  reads, 

They  mean  to  wage  us,  Jo:iNSON. 

Drum:, 
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Brim,  Enter  Brutus^  Cajfiiis^  and  their  Army. 

Bru,  They  ftand,  and  v/ould  have  parley. 

Caf  Stand  fafl,  Titinius.    We  muft  out  and  talk. 

05fa.  Mark  Antony,  lliall  v;e  give  fign  of  battle  ? 

A?tt,  No,  Casfar,  we  will  anfwer  on  their  charge. 
Make  forth  ;  the  generals  would  have  fome  words. 

Oof  a.  Stir  not  until  the  fignal. 

Bru.  Words  before  blows.     Is  it  fo,  countrymen  ? 

Oofa.  Not  that  we  love  words  better,  as  you  do. 

Bru,  Good  words  are  better  than  bad  ftrokes,  Oc- 
tavius. 

Ant,  In  your  bad  ftrokes,  Brutus,  you  give  good 
words : 
Witnefs  the  hole  you  made  in  Csfar's  heart. 
Crying,  "  Long  live !  hail,  Csefar  I" 

Caj.  Antony, 
The  pofture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown  ; 
But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees. 
And  leave  them  honeylefs. 

Ant.  Not  ftinglefs  too. 

Bru,  O  yes,  and  foundlefs  too  ;  "* 

For  you  have  ftol'n  their  buzzing,  Antony; 
And  very  wifely,  threat  before  you  fting. 

Ant,  Villains !    you  did  not  {q,,  when  your  vile 
dao^o-ers 
Hack'd  one  another  in  the  fides  of  Caefar : 
You  fhew'd  your  teeth  like  apes,  and  fawn'd  like 

hounds. 
And  bow'd  like  bond-men,  kifiing  Csefar's  f^tt ; 
While  damned  ^  Cafca,  like  a  cur  behind. 
Struck  Csfar  on  the  neck.     Oh  you  flatterers  ! 

Caf,  Flatterers !  now,'  Brutus,   thank  yourfelf ; 

*  — Cafca, — ]  Cafca  ilruck  Csfar  on  the  neck;  coming  like  a 
degenerate  cur  behind  him.  Johnson. 

This 
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This  tongue  had  not  offended  fo  to-day. 
If  Caflius  might  have  rnl'd. 

05ia,  Come,  come,  the  caufe.     If  arguing  make 
us  fweat. 
The  proof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops. 
Look,  I  draw  a  fword  againft  confpirators  ; 
When  think  you  that  the  fword  goes  up  again  ? 
Never,  'till  Carfar's  ^  three  and  twenty  wounds 
Be  well  aveng'd  ;  or  till  another  Csefar 
Have  added  (laughter  to  the  fword  of  traitors. 

Bru.  Casfar,  thou  canft  not  die  by  traitors'  hands, 
Unlefs  thou  bring'fl:  them  with  thee. 

05la,  So  I  hope  ; 
I  was  not  born  to  die  on  Brutus'  fword. 

Bru,  O,  if  thou  were  the  nobleft  of  thy  drain, 
Young  man,  thou  could'il  not  die  more  honourable. 

Caf,  A  peevifh  fchool-boy,  worthlefs  of  fuch  ho- 
nour, 
Join'd  with  a  mafker  and  a  reveller. 

Ant,  Old  Cafllus  ftiU  ! 

O^a,  Come,  Antony;  away: 
Defiance,  traitors,  hurl  we  in  your  teeth. 
If  you  dare  fight  to-day,  come  to  the  field  ; 
If  not,  when  you  have  llomachs. 

{Exeunt  05lavius^  Antony^  and  army, 

Caf.  Why,   now  blow  wind;    fwell  billow;   and 
fwim  bark ! 
The  ftorm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hazard. 

Bru,  Lucilius;  hark,  a  word  with  you. 

{Lucilius  and  Mejfala  ft  and  forth, 

Luc.  My  lord.         {Brutus  fpeaks  apart  to  Lucilius, 

7  — iJyree  and  thirty  ivc7i?ids]  Thus  all  the  editions  implicitly; 
but  I  have  ventured  to  reduce  this  number  to  three  and  txventy  from 
the  joint  authorities  of  Appian,  Plutarch,  and  Suetonius:  and,  I 
am  perfuaded,  the  error  was  not  from  the  poet  but  his  tranfcribers, 

Theobald. 

Caft 
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Caf.  MefTala. 

Mejf,  What  fays  my  general  ? 

Caj.  MelTala,  ' 
This  is  my  birth-day  ;  as  this  very  day 
Was  GafTins  born.     Give  me  thy  hand,  MefTala  : 
Be  thou  my  witnefs,  that,  againft  my  will, 
As  Pompey  was,  am  I  compell'd  to  fet 
Upon  one  battle  all  our  liberties. 
You  know,  that  I  held  Epicurus  flrong. 
And  his  opinion :  now  I  change  my  mind. 
And  partly  credit  things,  that  do  prefage. 
Coming  from  Sardis,  on  our  foremoft  enfian 
Two  mighty  eagles  fell  j  and  there  they  perch'd 
Gorging  and  feeding  from  our  foldiers'  hands. 
Who  to  Philippi  here  conforted  us  : 
This  morning  are  they  fled  away,  and  gone ; 
And,  in  their  (leads,  do  ravens,  crows,  and  kites 
Ply  o'er  our  heads,  and  downward  look  on  us. 
As  we  were  fickly  prey  ;  their  (hadows  feem 
A  canopy  moft  fatal,  under  which 
Our  army  lies,  ready  to  give  up  the  ghoil. 

Mef,  Believe  not  fo. 

Caf,  I  but  believe  it  partly ; 
For  I  am  frefh  of  fpirit,  and  refolv'd 
To  meet  all  perils  very  conftantly. 

Bru.  Even  fo,  Lucilius. 

Caf.  Now,  miOft  noble  Brutus, 
The  Gods  to-day  fland  friendly  ;  that  we  may, 
Lovers,  in  peace,  lead  on  our  days  to  age  ! 
But  fince  the  affairs  of  men  reft  flill  uncertain. 
Let's  reafon  with  the  word  that  may  befall. 
If  we  do  lofe  this  battle,  tlien  is  this 

^  MeJJala^  &c.]     Almofl  every  clrcumfiance  in   this  fpeech  is 
taken  from  Tir  Thomas  North's  Tranfiadon  of  Plutarch. 

Steevens. 

The 
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9  The  very  laft  time  we  ill  all  fpeak  together. 
What  are  you  then  determined  to  do? 

Bru.  Even  by  the  rule  of  that  philofophy/ 
By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himfelf  •,  (I  know  not  hov/. 
But  I  do  find  it  cov;ardly  and  vile. 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  fo  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life  :)  -  arming  myfelf  with  patience. 
To  ft  ly  the  providence  of  fome  high  powers. 
That  govern  us  below. 

Caf.  Then,  if  we  lofe  this  battle. 
You  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Thorough  the  ftreets  of  Rome  ? 

Bru.  No,    Cadius,    no :    think   not,    thou   noble 
Roman, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome  •, 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind.     But  this  fame  day 
Muft  end  that  work,  the  Ides  of  March  begun  j 

^  T/>e  <ve>y  lafi  time  ^tve  fi  all  fpeak  together. 

What  are  you  then  determined  to  do  ?\  i.  e.  I  am  refolved  in  fuch  a 
cafe  to  kill  myfelf.     What  are  you  determined  of?  V/arb. 

'  cfthatphilo/ophy,']     So  in  fir  Thomas  North's  Plutarch  : 

**  I  trufl  (I  know  not  how)  a  certain  rule  of  philofophy,  by  the 
which  Idid  greatly  blame  and  reprove  Cato  for  killing  of  himfelf, 
as  being  no  lawful  nor  godly  a6l,  &c.'* 

There  is  an  apparent  contradiction  between  the  fentlments  con- 
tained in  this  and  the  following  fpeech  of  Brutus.  In  this,  Brutus 
declares  his  refolution  to  wait  patiently  for  the  determinations  of 
Providence;  and  in  the  next,  he  intimates,  that  though  he  fhould 
furvive  the  battle,  he  would  never  fubmit  to  be  led  in  chains  to 
Rome,  This  fentence  in  fir  Thomas  North's  tranflation,  is  per- 
plexed, and  might  be  eafily  mifundcrflood.  Shakefpeare,  in  the 
firft  fpeech,  makes  that  to  be  the  prefent  opinion  of  Brutus,  which, 
in  Plutarch,  is  mentioned  only  as  one  he  formerly  entertained,  tho' 
at  that  time  he  condemned  it.  Steevens. 

^ — arm:ng  my/elf  ivith  patience,  &c.]  Dr.  Warburton  thinks, 
that  in  this  fpeech  fcmething  is  loft,  but  there  needed  only  a  pa- 
renthefis  to  clear  it.  The  conilruclion  is  this  ;  1  am  determined 
to  atl  according  to  that  philofophy  which  direfted  me  to  blame 
the  fuicide  of  Cato,  arming  myfelf  with  patience.         Johnson. 

And, 
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And,  whether  we  fhall  meet  again,  I  know  not. 
Therefore  our  everlaliing  farewell  take: 
Forever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  CaiTius  ! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  why,  we  fliall  fmile  ; 
If  not,  why,  then  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Caf.  For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Brutus ! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  we'll  fmile  indeed; 
If  not,  'tis  true,  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Bni,  Why  then,  lead  on. — O  that  a  man  might 
know 
The  end  of  this  day's  bufinefs,  ere  it  come  ! 
But  it  fufficeth,  that  the  day  will  end. 
And  then  the  end  is  known. — Come,  ho.     Away. 

SCENE    II. 

Alarm.     Enter  Brutus  and  MeJJala, 

Bru.  Ride,  ride,  MefTala,  ride,  and  give  thefe  bills 
Unto  the  legions,  on  the  other  fide  :  \_Lcud  alarm. 

Let  them  fet  on  at  once  ;  for  I  perceive 
But  cold  demeanor  in  Oftavius'  wingj 
And  fudden  puOi  gives  them  the  overthrow. 
Ride,  ride,  Mefiaia  :  Let  them  all  come  down. 

[^Exeunt, 

SCENE     III. 

Alarm.     Enter  Cajfms  and  Titinius. 

Caf,  O  look,  Titinius,  look,  the  villains  fly  I 
Myfclf  have  to  mine  own  turn'd  enemy  : 
This  enfign  here  of  mine  was  turning  back; 
I  (lew  the  coward,  and  did  take  it  from  him. 

T/V.  O  Caflius,  Brutus  gave  the  word  too  early : 
Who,  having  feme  advantage  on  Odavius, 
Took  it  too  eagerly ;  his  foidiers  fell  to  fpoil, 
Whilft  we  by  Antony  are  all  inclos'd. 

Vol.  Vni.  H       ,  Enter 
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Enter  Phjdarus. 

Pin.  Fly  further  off,  my  lord  : — fly  further  off, 
Mark  Antony  is  in  your  tents,  my  lord  : 
Fly  therefore,  noble  Caffius,  fly  far  off. 

Caf,  This    hill   is   far   enough. Look,    look, 

Titinius. 
Are  thofe  my  tents,  where  I  perceive  the  fire  ? 

Tit.  They  are,  my  lord. 

Caf.  Titinius,  if  thou  lov'Il  me. 
Mount  thou  my  horfe,  and  hide  thy  fpurs  in  him. 
Till  he  have  brought  thee  up  to  yonder  troops, 
And  here  again  -,  that  I  may  reft  affur'd. 
Whether  yon*  troops  are  friend  or  enemy. 

Tit.  I  will  be  here  again,  even  with  a  thought. 

[Exit. 

^  Caf.  Go,  Pindarus,  get  higher  on  that  hill : 
My  fight  was  ever  thick: — Regard  Titinius, 
And  tell  me  what  thou  not'fl  about  the  field. 
— This  day  I  breathed  firit :  time  is  come  round; 
And,  where  1  did  begin,  there  fhall  I  end  ; 
My  life  is  run  his  compafs. — Sirrah,  what  news  ^ 

Find,  above.  Oh,  my  lord  ! 

Caf  What  news  ? 

Find.  Titinius  is  enclofed  round  about 
With  horfemen,  that  make  to  him  on  the  fpur; — 
Yet  he  fpurs  on.    Now  they  are  almoft  on  him  •,  now, 
Titinius!   Now  fome 'light : — oh,  he 'lights  too  : — 
He's  ta'en  -, — and  hark,  they  ihout  for  joy.      \_Shout» 

Caf.  Come  down,  behold  no  more. — 
Oh,  coward  that  I  am,  to  live  fo  long, 
To  fee  my  befl:  friend  ta'en  before  my  face ! 

2  This  dialogue  between  Qaflius  and  Pindarus,  is  beautifully 
imitated  by  B.  and  Fletcher  in  their  Tragedy  oi Bonduca,  A6fc 
III.  Sc.  5.  Steevens. 

Re- 
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Re-enter  Pindar  us. 

Come  hither,  firrah  : 

In  Parthia  did  I  take  thee  prifoner  ^ 

And  then  I  fwore  thee,  faving  of  thy  life, 

I'hat  whatfoever  I  did  bid  thee  do, 

Thou  fhould'ft  attempt  it.     Come,  nov/  keep  thine 

oath  J 
Now  be  a  freeman  •,  and,  with  this  good  fword. 
That  ran  through  Csefar's  bowels,  fearch  this  bofoni. 
Stand  not  to  anfwer  :   here,  take  thou  the  hilt ; 
And  when  my  face  is  cover'd,  as  'tis  now. 
Guide  thou  the  fword. — Casfar,  thou  art  reveng'd. 
Even  with  the  fword  that  kili'd  thee.       [Kills  bimfelf, 

Pind.  So  I  am  free  ;  yet  would  not  fo  have  been, 
Durft  I  have  done  my  will.     Oh,  CaUius  ! 
Far  from  this  country  Pindarus  fhall  run. 
Where  never  Roman  fhall  take  note  of  him.     [^a/A 

Re-enter  'Titinius  and  Mejfala. 

Mcjf.  It  is  but  change,  Titinius ;  for  0<flavius 
Is  overthrown  by  noble  Brutus'  power, 
As  CafTius'  legions  are  by  Antony. 

Tit.  Thefe  tidings  will  well  comfort  Caflius. 

Mejf.  Where  did  you  leave  him  I 

Tit.  All  difconfoiate. 
With  Pindarus  his  bondman,  on  this  hill. 

Muff.  Is  not  that  he,  that  lies  upon  the  ground? 

Tit.  He  lies  not  like  the  living.     Oh  m.y  heart  1 

MeJf,  Is  not  that  he  ? 

Tit.  No,  this  was  he,  MelTala, 
But  Caflius  is  no  more.     Oh,  fetting  fun  ! 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  doft  fmk  to-night, 
So  in  his  red  blood  Caffius'  day  is  fet ; ' 
The  fun  of  Rome  is  fet !  our  day  is  gone ; 
Clouds,  dews,    and  dangers  come  j    our  deeds  are 
done  I 

H  2  Miftruft 
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Miflruft  of  my  fuccefs  hath  done  this  deed. 

Mef,  Miflrufl  of  good  fuccefs  hath  done  this  deed. 
Oh  hateful  Error,  Melancholy's  child  ! 
Why  doft  thou  fliew  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men 
The  things  that  are  not  ?    O  Error,  foon  concciv'd. 
Thou  never  com'ft  unto  a  happy  birth. 
But  kili'ft  the  mother  that  engendered  thee. 

lUt.  What,  Pindarus  ?  Where  art  thou,  Pindarus  ? 

Mejf.  Seek  him,  Titinius ;  whilfl  I  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Brutus,  thrufling  this  report 
Into  his  ears  :  1  may  fay,  thrufting  it ; 
For  piercing  fteel,  and  darts  invenomed. 
Shall  be  as  welcome  to  the  ears  of  Brutus, 
As  tidings  of  this  fight. 

Tit,  Hie  you,  Mefiala, 
And  I  will  leek  for  Pindarus  the  while.     \^Exit  Mef. 
Vv^hy  didft  thou  fend  me  forth,  brave  Cafiius  ? 
Did  I  not  meet  thy  friends  ?  and  did  not  they 
Put  on  my  brows  this  wreath  of  vidory. 
And  bid  me  give  it  thee  ?  Didft  thou  not  hear  their 

Ihouts  ? 
Alas,  thou  haft  mifconftrued  every  thing. 
But  hold  thee,  take  this  garland  on  thy  brow ; 
Thy  Brutus  bid  me  give  it  thee,  and  I 
Will  do  his  bidding  — Brutus,  come  apace  ; 
And  fee  how  I  regarded  Caius  CafTius. — 
By  your  leave,  Gods. — This  is  a  Roman's  part. 

\_Stabs  himfelf. 
Come,  Caflius'  fword,  and  find  Titinius'  heart.  [Dies, 

Alarm.     Enter  Brutus^   MeJJala^  young  Caio^  Strato^ 
Volumnius^  and  Lucilius. 

Bru,  Where,  where,  MefTala,  doth  his  body  lie  ? 

Mef.  Lo,  yonder;  and  Titinius  mourning  it. 

Bru,  Titinius'  face  is  upward. 

Cato,  He  is  flain. 

Bru.  Oh  Julius  Caefar,  thou  art  mighty  yet! 

Thy 
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Thy  fpirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  fwords 

In  our  own  proper  entrails.  [_Low  alarms, 

Cato,  Brave  Titinius  ! 
Look,  whether  he  have  not  crown'd  dead  Caflius ! — 

Bru.  Are  yet  two  Romans  living,  fuch  as  thefe  ? 
Thou  lad  of  all  the  Romans!  fare  thee  well ! 
It  is  impoffible,  that  ever  Rome 
Should  breed  thy  fellow. — Friends,  I  owe  more  tears 
To  this  dead  man,  than  you  fhall  fee  me  pay. — 
I  fhall  find  time,  Caflius,  I  fhall  find  time. — 
Come,  therefore,  ^and  to  ThafTos  lend  his  body  : 
His  funeral  fhall  not  be  in  our  camp, 
Left  it  difcomfort  us. — Lucilius,  come ; — 
And  come,  young  Cato  ;  let  us  to  the  field, — 
Labeo  and  Flavius,  fet  our  battles  on  : — 
'Tis  three  o'clock  ;  and,  Romans,  yet  ere  night 
We  fhall  try  fortune  in  a  fecond  fight.  [ExeunL 

SCENE     IV. 

Alarm.     Enter  Brutus,  Cato,   Lucilius,   and  ethers, 

Bru,  Yet,    countrymen,    oh    yet,    hold   up   your 
heads ! 

C^/^.  What  baflard  doth  not?  Who  will  go  with  me? 
I  will  proclaim  my  name  about  the  field  : — 
lam  the  fon  of  Marcus  Cato, — ho  ! 
A  foe  to  tyrants,  and  my  country's  friend  : 
I  am  the  fon  of  Marcus  Cato, — ho  1 

Enter  Soldiers,  and  fight. 

Bru,  And  I  am  Brutus,  Marcus  Brutus,  I ; 
Brutus,  my  country's  friend  : — Know  me  for  Brutus. 

\Exit, 

'^  andtoTharfus  fevd  hisbody:'\  Thus  all  the  editions  hitherto 
very  ignorantly.  But  the  whole  tenor  of  hiitory  war^-ants  us  to 
>vrite,  as  I  have  rellored  the  text,  ThuJJhs.  T  h  e  o  s , 

H  3  Luc. 
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Luc.  Oh  young,  and  noble  Cato,  art  thou  down  ? 
Why,  now  thou  dy'ft  as  bravely  as  Titinius  ; 
And,  mayTt  be  honour'd,  ^  being  Cato's  fon. 

Sold.  Yield,  or  thou  died. 

^  Luc.  Only  I  yield  to  die  : 
There  is  To  much,  that  thou  wilt  kill  me  ilraight  -, 

[Offering  money. 
Kill  Brutus,  and  be  honour'd  in  his  death. 

Sold.   V'lt  mud  not. — A  noble  prifoner  ! 

Enier  Anto7ty. 

2  Sold.  Room,  ho  !  Tell  Antony,  Brutus  is  ta'en. 

1  Sold,  ^ril  tell  the  news.  Here  comes  the  general: — 
Brutus  is  ta'en,  Brutus  is  ta'en,  my  lord, 

Ant.  Where  is  he  ? 

Luc.  Safe,  Antony  -,  Brutus  is  fafe  enough  : 
I  dare  affure  thee,  that  no  enemy 
Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus  : 
The  Gods  defend  him  from  fo  great  a  fhame  ! 
W^hen  you  do  find  him,  or  alive,  or  dead. 
He  will  be  found  like  Brutus,  like  himfelf. 

Ant.  This  is  not  Brutus,  friend  ;  but  I  alTure  you, 
A  prize  no  lefs  in  worth  :  kg:!p  this  man  fafe, 
Give  him  all  kindnefs.     I  had  rather  have 
Such  men  my  friends  than  enemies.     Go  on> 
And  fee  if  Brutqs  be  alive  or  dead  : 

5 hei;!g  Cato^s/on.]  i.  e.  worthy  of  him.  Ware. 

^  Luc.  Only  I  yield  to  die : 

7  here  is  fo  much,  that  fhcu  ^.vilf  kill  me  Jlraight  (]  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton  has  been  much  Inclined  to  find  lacuna,  or  pafiages  broken  by 
omiflion,  throughout  this  play.  I  think  he  has  been  always  mif- 
taken.  The  foldier  here  fays,  Tidd,  or  thou  dieji.  Lucilius  replies, 
I  yield  only  on  this  condition,  that  I  may  die;  here  is  fo  much 
gold  as  thou  feefl  in  my  hand,  which  I  offer  thee  as  a  reward  for 
fpeedy  death.  What  now  is  there  wanting  ?  Johnson, 

^  ril  tell  the  ne~jus.'\  The  old  copy  reads, 

Plltell  thee  ne^s. Johnson. 

And 
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And  bring  us  word,  unto  Odlavius'  tent. 

How  every  thing  is  chanc'd.  [Exeunt. 

S  C  E  N  E     V. 

Another  part  of  the  field. 

Enter  Brutus^    JDardanius^    Clitus,    Slrato,    and 
Volumnius. 

Bru,  Come,  poor  remains  of  friends,  reft  on  this 
rock. 

Cli.   Statilius    fhew'd    the  torch-light;    but,   my 
lord, 
He  came  not  back  ;  he  is  or  ta'en,  or  flain. 

Bru,  Sit  thee  down,  Clitus  :  flaying  is  the  word  ; 
It  is  a  deed  in  fafliion.     Hark  thee,  Clitus — 

\Whifpering, 

Cli,  What  I,  my  lord  ?    No,  not  for  ail  the  world. 

Bru.  Peace  then,  no  words. 

Cli.  I'll  rather  kill  myfelf. 

Bru,  Hark  thee,  Dardanius  ! 

Bar,  Shall  I  do  fuch  a  deed  ? 

Cli.  Oh,  Dardanius  ! 

Bar.  Oh,  Clitus  ! 

Cli,  What  ill  requeft  did  Brutus  make  to  thee  ? 

Bar.  To  kill  him,  Clitus  :  Look,  he  meditates. 

Cli.  Now  is  that  noble  vefl^el  full  of  grief, 
That  it  runs  over  even  at  his  eyes. 

Bru.  Come  hither,  good  Volumnius  ;  lift  a  word. 

Vol,  What  fays  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  Why  this,  Volumnius : 
The  ghoft  of  C^far  hath  appear'd  to  me 
Two  feveral  times  by  night :  at  Sardis,  once; 
And,  this  laft  night,  here  in  Philippi'  fields. 
I  know,  my  hour  is  come. 

Vol,  Not  fo,  my  lord. 

H  4  Bru. 
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Eru,  Nay,  I  am  fure  it  is,  Volumnius. 
Thou  feed  the  world,  Volumnius,  how  it  goes-. 
Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit :  \^Alarm, 

It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourfeives. 
Than  tarry,  'till  they  pufli  us.     Good  Volumnius, 
Thou  know'il,  that  we  two  went  to  ichool  together  ; 
Even  for  that,  our  love  of  old,   j  pray  thee, 
Hold  thou  my  fword's  hilt,  while  I  run  on  it. 

Vol.  That's  not  an  office  for  a  friend,  my  lord. 

[Alarm  ftilL 

Cli.  Fly,  fly,  my  lord  ♦,  there  is  no  tarrying  here. 

Bru.  Farewell  to  you,  and   you,    and  you,  Vo- 
lumnius. 
Strato,  thou  haft  been  all  this  while  adeep ; 

^  Farewell  to  thee  too,  Strato. Countrymen, 

My  heart  doth  joy,  that  yet,  in, all  my  lite, 

I  found  no  man,  but  he  was  true  to  me. 

I  fhall  have  glory  by  this  lofing  day, 

More  than  06lavius,  and  Mark  Antony, 

By  this  vile  conqueft  Ihall  attain  unto. 

So,  fare  you  well  at  once  ;  for  Brutus'  tongue 

Hath  almoft  ended  his  life's  hiftory. 

Night  hangs  upon  mine  eyes,  my  bones  would  reft. 

That  have  but  labour'd  to  attain  this  hour. 

[Alarm.     Cry  within.  Fly,  fly,  fly. 

Cli.  Fly,  my  lord,  fl.y. 

Bru.  Hence  ;  I  will  follow. 
I  pr'ythee,  Strato,  ftay  thou  by  thy  lord  : 
Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  refped:  •, 
Thy  life  hath  had  fome  fmack  of  honour  in  it : 
Hold  then  my  fword,  and  turn  away  thy  face, 
While  I  do  run  upon  it.     Wilt  thou,  Strato  ? 

Stra.  Give  me  your  hand  firft  :  fare  you  well,  my 
lord. 

^  Farewell  to  thee  too.  Strata,']  Thus  the    modern    editions.     I 
ihink,  rightly.     The  old  folio  reads, 

Fareix^dl io  thecy  to  Strato,  countrymen.  Johnson. 

Bru. 
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Bru.  Farewell,  good  Strato. — Csefar,  now  be  ftill  5 
I  kill'd  not  thee  with  half  fo  good  a  will. 

[He  runs  en  his /word,  and  dies. 

Alarm,      Retreat,     Enter  Antony^  OUavius^  Mejjala^ 
LuciliuSj  and  the  army, 

OBa,  What  man  is  that  ? 

Mef,  My    mailer's   man. — Strato,    where   is   thy 
m after  ^ 

Stra.  Free  from  the  bondage  you  are  in,  MefTala : 
The  conquerors  can  but  make  a  fire  of  him  ; 
For  Brutus  only  overcame  himfelf. 
And  no  one  elfe  hath  honour  by  his  death. 

Luc,  So  Brutus  fhould  be  found. — I   thank  thee, 
Brutus, 
That  thou  haft  prov'd  Lucilius'  faying  true. 

05la,  All  that  ferv'd  Brutus,  I  will  entertain  them. 
■ Fellow,  wilt  thou  beftow  thy  time  with  me  ? 

Stra,  Ay,  if  MelTala  will  prefer  me  to  you. 

05ia.  Dofo,  good  MefTala. 

Mef.  How  died  my  mafter,  Strato  ? 

Stra,  I  held  the  fword,  and  he  did  run  on  it. 

Mef.  Oclavius,  then  take  him  to  follow  thee 
That  did  the  lateft  fervice  to  my  mafter. 

Ant.  This  was  the  nobleft  Roman  of  them  all : 
All  the  confpirators,  faveonlyhe, 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Csfar  ; 
He,  only,  in  a  general  honeft  thought. 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 
His  life  was  gentle  •,  and  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  him,  that  Nature  might  ftand  up. 
And  fay  to  all  the  world.  This  zvas  a  man ! 

O^a.  According  to  his  virtue,  let  us  ufe  him  ; 
With  all  refpe(5l,  and  rites  of  burial. 
Within  my  tent  his  bones  to-night  fhali  lie, 
Moftlike  afoldier,  order'd  honourably. — 

So, 
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So,  call  the  field  to  reft  :  and  let's  away. 
To  part  the  glories  of  this  happy  day. 

[^Exeunt  omnes. 

Of  this  tragedy  many  particular  pafTages  deferve  regard,  and 
the  contention  and  reconcilement  of  Brutus  and  Cafiius  is  univer- 
fally  celebrated  ;  but  I  have  never  been  ftrongly  agitated  in  per- 
ufing  it,  ^ind  think  it  foinewhat  cold  and  unaifedling,  compared 
with  fome  other  of  Shakefpeare's  plays ;  his  adherence  to  the  real 
ilory,  and  to  Roman  manners,  feems  to  have  impeded  the  natural 
vigour  of  his  genius,  Johnson. 
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Domitius  Enobarbus, 
Ventidius, 
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Friends  of  C^far. 
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Canidius, 
Eros, 
Scarus, 
Dercetas, 
Demetrius, 
Philo, 
Mec^nas, 
Agrippa, 
•Dolabella, 
Proculeius, 
Thyreus,    . 
Gall  us, 
Menas, 
Meriecrares, 
Varrius, 

Silius,  an  Officer  in  Ventidius's  j^rtny, 
Taurus,  Lieutenant -General  to  Csfar. 
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Mardian,    >  Servants  to  Cleopatra. 
Diomedes,  J 
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Cleopatra,  ^een  of  ^gypt. 
06lavia,  Sifier  to  Cosfar,  and  Wife  to  Antony. 

Charmian,  l    t   j-       //     j-  r>i 

Iras  \    ^^^^^^  attending  on  Cleopatra. 

A^nbaffadcrs  from  Antony  to  Csfar,  Captains^  Soldiers^ 
Mejfengers^  and  other  Attendants, 

I'he   SCENE  is  difperfd  in  fever al  Parts  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 
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ACT    I.      SCENE    I. 

Cleopatra's  Palace  at  Alexandria, 
Enter  Demetrius  and  Philo, 

P  H  I  L  O. 

NAY,  but  this  dotage  of  our  general's 
O'erflows  the  meafure :  thofe   his  goodly 
eyes, 
That  o'er  the  files  and  mufters  of  the  war 
Have  glow'd  like  plated  Mars,  now  bend,  now  turn> 
The  oSice  and  devotion  of  their  view 
Upon  a  tawny  front.     His  captain's  heart. 
Which  in  the  fcuffles  of  great  fights  hath  burfl 
The  buckles  on  his  breaiV, '  reneges  all  temper ; 

'  — reneges — ]  Renounces.  Pope. 

And 
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*  And  is  become  the  bellows,  and  the  fan. 

To  cool  a  ^  gypiy's  luft.     Look,  where  they  come ! 

Flourijh.    Enter  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  and  their  trains^ 
Eunuchs  fanning  her. 

Take  but  good  note,  and  you  fhall  fee  in  him 
^  The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  transform'd 
Into  a  {trumpet's  fool.     Behold,  and  fee. 
Cleo,  If  it  be  love  indeed,  tell  me,  how  much. 
Ant,  There's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  be  rec- 

kon'd. 
Cleo.  ril  fet  a  ^  bourn  how  far  to  be  belov'd. 
Ant,  ^  Then  muft  thou  needs  find  out  new  heaven, 
new  earth. 

Enter  a  Mejfenger. 

Mef,  News,  my  good  lord,  from  Rome, 
Ant,  Grates  me.     ^Thefum. 

*  And  is  become  the  bellonvs,  and  the  fan, 

To  cool  a  gypffi  lufi' — ]  \^^  this  pafTage  fomething  feems  to  be 
wanting.  The  bellonxjs  a.nd/an  being  commonly  ufed  for  contra- 
ry purpofes,  were  probably  oppofed  by  the  author,  who  might 
perhaps  have  written, 

:s  become  the  bellows ,  and  the  fan. 

To  kindle  and  to  coot  agypfy's  lujl,  Johnson. 

3 — gypfy^sluji. — ]  Gypfy  is  here  ufed  both  in  the  original 
meaning  for  an  Egyptian,  and  in  its  accidental  fenfe  for  a  bad  nvo- 
man.  Johnson. 

"••  The  triple  pillar ]  Triple  is  here  ufed  improperly  for  third, 

or  one  of  three.     One  of  the  trium'virs,  one  of  the  three  mailers  of 
the  world.  Warburton. 

5 — bourn — ]  Bound  or  limit.  Pope. 

^  Then  muji  thou  needs  find  out  nevo  hea^ven,  &c.]  Thou  mull  fet 
the  boundary  of  my  love  at  a  greater  dillance  than  the  prefent 
vifible  univerfe  affords.  Johnson. 

^ Thefum,'\  Be  brief,  fum  thy  buiinefs  in  a  few  words. 

Johnson. 

Cleo. 
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Geo,  Nay,  hear  them,  Antony. 
Fulvia,  perchance,  is  angry  ;  or  who  knows. 
If  the  fcarce- bearded  Casfar  have  not  fent 
His  powerful  mandate  to  you,  "  Do  this,  or  this  *, 
"  Take  in  that  kingdom,  and  infranchife  that  \ 
«  Perform't,  or  elfe  we  damn  thee." 

Ant.  How,  my  love  ! 

Cleo.  Perchance,   nay,  and  mofl  like. 
You  muft  not  ftay  here  longer,  your  difmifTion 
Is  come  from  Crefar  •,  therefore  hear  it,  Antony.— 
Where's  Fulvia's  procefs  ?   Csefar's,  I  would  fay  ?— 

Both  ?~ 
— Call  in  the  meflengers. — As  I  am  T^gypt's  queen, 
T-hou  bluilieft,  Antony;   and  that  blood  of  thine 
Is  Casfar's  homager :  elfe  fo  thy  cheek  pays  fhame. 
When  fhrill-tongu'd  Fulvia  fcokls.  The  meflengers — 

Ant.  Let  Rome  in  Tyber  melt !  ^and  the  wide  arch 
Of  the  rang'd  empire  fall !     Here  is  my  fpace ; 
Kingdoms  are  clay  :   our  dungy  earth  alike 
Feeds  beaft  as  man  :  the  noblenefs  of  life 
Is  to  do  thus ;  when  fuch  a  mutual  pair,  [Enihradng, 
And  fucha  twain  can  do't;   in  which,   I  bind 
On  pain  of  punifhment,  the  world  ^  to  weet. 
We  Hand  up  peerlefs. 


-an^  the  luide  arch 


Of  the  rang'd  empire  fall  !• — ]  Taken  from  the  Roman  cuHom 
of  raifing  triumphal  arches  to  perpetuate  their  vidlories.  Ex- 
tremely noble.  War  BURTON. 

I  am  in  doubt  whether  Shakefpeare  had  any  idea  but  of  a  fa- 
brick  Handing  on  pillars.  The  later  editions  have  all  printed  the 
ratfcd  empire,  for  the  ranged  ^mT^ixQ,  as  it  was  firft  given. 

Johnson. 

The  ranged  empire  is  certainly  right.  Shakefpeare  ufes  the 
fame  exprelfion  in  Coriolanus : 

bury  all  which  yet  diilindly  ranges 

In  heaps^nd  piles  of  ruin.  Steevens, 

9  ,  to  ^veet,]  To  know.  Pope. 
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Cko.  [J/ide.j  Excellent  falfliood! 
Why  did  he  marry  Fulvia,  and  not  love  her  ? — 
I'll  leem  the  fool,  1  am  not.     '  Antony 
Will  ba  himfelf.  . 

Ant,  But  flirr'd  by  Cleopatra. 
Now  for  the  love  of  love,  and  his  foft  hours, 
Let's  not  confound  the  time  with  conference  harfh  : 
There's  not  a  minute  of  our  lives  fhould  ftretch 
Without  fome  pleafure  now  :  What  fport  to-night  ? 

Cleo.  Hear  the  embafiadors. 

Jnt.  Fy,  wrangling  queen  ! 
Whom  every  thing  becomes ;  to  chide,  to  laugh. 
To  weep :  whofe  every  paflion  fully  ftrives 
To  make  itfelf,  in  thee,  fair  and  admir'd  ! 
No  mefienger,  but  thine; — and  ail  alone, 
To-night,  we'll  wander  through  the  ftreets,  and  note 
The  qualities  of  people.     Com.e,  my  queen, 
Lall  night  you  did  defire  it : — Speak  not  to  us. 

[Exeunt,  with  their  train. 

Bern.  Is  Casfar  with  Antonius  priz'd  fo  flight  ? 

Phil.  Sir,  fometimes,  when  he  is  not  Antony, 
He  comes  too  fhort  of  that  great  property 
Which  ftill  fhould  go  with  Antony. 

Dem.  I  am  full  forry. 
That  he  approves  the  common  liar,  who    ^ 
Thus  fpeaks  of  him  at  Rome  :  But  I  will  hope 
Of  better  deeds  to-morrow.     Reft  you  happy  ? 

[Exeunt, 


•Antony 


Will  be  himfelf. 

Ant.  But  flirr'd  hy  Cleopatra,]  Bat,  in  this  pafTage,  feems  to 
have  the  old  Saxon  fignification  oi  without,  unUfs,  except.  Antony, 
fays  the  queen,  'will  recoiled  his  thoughts.  Unlefs  kepty  he  replies, 
in  commotion  by  Cleopatra,  Johnson* 


SCENE 
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SCENE    II. 

Another  fart  of  the  palace. 

Enter  Charmian^  Iras^  Ale^as^  and  a  Soothfayer, 

Char.  Alexas,  fweet  Alexas,  moil  any  thing  Alexas, 
almoil  moil  ablblute  Alexias,  vvhere's  the  iootiilayer 
that  you  prais'd  fo  to  the  queen  ?  Oh  !  that  I  knew 
this  hufoand,  which  you  fay,  muft  ^  change  his  horns 
with  garlands. 

Alex,  Soothfayer, 

Sooth.  Your  will  ? 

Char.  Is  this  the  man  ? — Is't  you,  fir,  that  know 
things  ? 

Sooth.  In  Nature's  infinite  book  of  fecrecy, 
A  little  I  can  read. 

Alex.  Shtw  him  your  hand. 

Enter  Enoharhus. 
Em.  Bring  in  the  banquet  quickly  :  wine  enough 
Cleopatra's  health  to  drink. 

Char.  Good  (ir,  give  me  good  fortune. 

Sooth.  I  make  not,  but  forefee. 

Char,  Pray  then,  forefee  me  one. 

Sooth.  You  fiiall  be  yet  fairer  than  you  are. 

Char.  He  means,  in  fiefh. 

Iras.  No,  you  fliall  paint  when  you  are  old. 

Char.  Wrinkles  forbid  ! 

Alex,  Vex  not  his  prefcience ;  be  attentive. 

Char,  Hufh! 

*  change  his  horns 'with  garlands. '\  This  is  corrupt;  the  true 
reading  evidently  is,  muji  charge  his  horns  ivith garlands,  i.  e. 
make  him  a  rich  and  honourable  cuckold,  having  his  horns  hung 
about  with  garlands.  Warburton. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads,  not  improbably,  change  for  horns 
his  garlands.  I  am  in  doubt,  whether  to  change  is  not  merely  to 
drefs,  or  to  dre/s  lAjith  changes  c/'garlands,  Johnson, 

Vol.  VIII.  I  Sooth. 
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Sooth,  You  fhall  be  more  beloving,  than  beloved. 

'  Char,  I  had  rather  heat  my  liver  with  drinking. 

Alex.  Nay,  hear  him. 

Char.  Good  now,  fome  excellent  fortune  !  Let  me 
be  married  to  three  kings  in  a  forenoon,  and  widow 
them  all ;  let  me  have  a  child  at  fifty,  ^  to  whoai 
Herod  of  Jewry  may  do  homage  !  find  me,  to  marry 
with  Octavius  C^far,  and  companion  me  with  my 
miftrefs. 

Sooth.  You  Hiall  out-live  the  lady  whom  you  ferve. 

Char,  Oh,  excellent !  I  love  long  life  better  than 
figs. 

Sooth.  You  have  fcen  and  proved  a  fairer  former 
fortune,  than  that  which  is  to  approach. 

Char.  5  Then,  belike,    my  children  fhall  have  no 
names  : 
Pr'ythee,  how  many  boys  and  wenches  mufl:  I  have  ? 

Sooth,  ^  If  every  of  your  wifhes  had  a  womb,  and 
foretel  every  wifh,  a  million. 

Char, 

^  I  had  rather  hfat  my  Vfuer — ]  To  know  why  the  lady  is  fo 
averfe  from  heating  her  linjer^  it  mufl:  be  remembered,  that  a  heat- 
ed liver  is  fuppofed  to  make  a  pimpled  face.  Johnson. 

^ to  ivhom  Herod  of  feiury  may  do  homage  /]    Herod    paid 

homage  to  the  Romans,   to  procure  the  grant  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judea.  Steevens. 

^  Then^  belike^  my  children  fi all  have  no  names  :]  If  I  have  al- 
ready had  the  bed  of  my  fortune,  then  I  fuppofe  /  Jhall  never 
vafne  children^  that  is,  I  am  never  to  be  married.  However,  tell 
me  the  truth,  tell  me,  houumany  hoys  and  <voenches?         Johnson. 

A  fairer  fortune,  1  believe,  means — a  more  reputable  one.  Her 
anfwer  then  implies,  that  belike  all  her  children  will  be  baftards, 
who  have  no  right  to  the  name  of  their  father's  family.        Steev. 

*  Ife'very  of  your  nvifhes  had  a  "xomb. 

And  ioYtioidi  every  njuijhy  a  million. '\  This  nonfenfe  fhould  be 
reformed  thus, 

If  ev'*ry  of  your  vjijhes  had  a  vuomb, 

And  fenil  ev'ry  vjijhf, Warburton. 

For  foretel,  in  ancient  editions,  the  latter  copies  have  foreto.'d, 
Foretel  favours  the  emendation,  which  is  made  with  great  acute- 
ncfs ;  yet  the  original  reading  may,  I  think,  iland.     If  you  had  as 

many 
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Char.  Out,  fool !   I  forgive  thee  for  a  witch. 

Alex.  You  think,  none  but  your  Iheets  are  privy  to 
your  vviflies. 

Char.  Nay,  come,  tell  Iras  hers. 

A!e:c.   We'll  know  ail  our  fortunes. 

Eno.  Mine,  and  moii  of  our  fortunes  to-night, 
fnaii  be, drunk  to  bed. 

Iras.  There's  a  palm  prefages  chaftity,  if  nothing 
elfe. 

Char.  Even  as  the  o'erflowing  Nilus  prefageth  fa- 
mine. 

Iras.  Go,  you  wild  bedfellow,  you  cannot  foothfay. 

Char,  Nay,  if  an  oily  palm  be  not  a  fruitful  prog- 
noftication,  I  cannot  fcratch  mine  ear. — Pr'ythee,  tell 
her  but  a  worky-day  fortune. 

Sooth.  Your  fortunes  are  alike. 

Iras.  Buthow,  but  hov/ ?  Give  me  particulars. 

Sooth.  I  have  faid. 

Iras.  Am  I  not  an  inch  of  fortune  better  than  fhe.? 

Char,  Well,  if  you  were  but  an  inch  of  fortune 
better  than  I,  where  would  you  chufe  it.'^ 

Iras.  Not  in  my  hufband's  nofe. 

^  Char.  Our  worfer  thouo;hts  heavens  mend  !  Alex- 
as, — come,  his  fortune  -,  his  fortune. — O,  let  him 
marry  a  woman  that  cannot  go,  fweet  Ifis,  I  befeech 

thee  1 

many  ^wombs  as  you  <wlll  have  ^jjtjhesy  and  I  fhould  fcretel  all  thofe 
ijoijhes^  I  Jhould  foretel  a  million  of  children.  It  is  an  ellipfis  very- 
frequent  in  converfation  ;  I  Jhculj  JhameyoUy  and  tell  a,l 'j  that  is, 
andifljlouUl  tell  all.  And  is  for  and  ify  which  was  anciently,  and 
is  ftillprovincially  ufed  for  if.  Johnson. 

^  Char.  Our  ixjorfer  thoughts  hean/ns  mend. 

Alex.  Come,  his  fortune^  his  fortune.  O,  let  himTr.arry  a  <womanf 
&c.]  Whofe  fortune  does  Alexas  call  out  to  have  told  ?  But,  in 
fhort,  this  I  dare  pronounce  to  be  fo  palpable  and  fignal  a  tranf- 
pofition,  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  it  fhould  have  flipt  the  obferva- 
tion  of  all  the  editors;  efpecially  of  the  fagacious  Mr.  Pope,  who 
has  made  this  declaration,  T'hat  if  throughout  the  plays,  had  all 
the  fpeeches  been  printed  ^without  the  <viry  names  of  the  perfonsy  he 

I  2  believes 
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thee !  And  let  her  die  too,  and  give  him  a  worfe  ! 
^nd  let  worfe  follow  worfe,  till  the  worfb  of  all  fol- 
low him  laughing  to  his  grave,  fifty-fold  a  cuckold  ! 
Good  Ifis,  hear  me  this  prayer,  though  thou  deny 
me  a  matter  of  more  weight ;  good  Ifis,  I  befeech 
thee  ! 

Iras,  Amen,  dear  goddefs,  hear  that  prayer  of 
the  people !  for  as  it  is  a  heart-breaking  to  fee  a  hand- 
fome  man  loofe-wiv'd,  fo  it  is  a  deadly  forrow  to  be- 
hold a  foul  knave  uncuckolded  ;  therefore,  dear  Ifis, 
keep  decorum,  and  fortune  him  accordingly  ! 

Char.  Amen  ! 

Alex.  Lo,  now  !  if  it  lay  in  their  hands  to  make 
me  a  cuckold,  they  would  make  themfelves  whores, 
but  they'd  do't. 

Enter  Cleopatra, 

Em,  Hufh  !  here  comes  Anton  v. 
.   Char,  Not  he,  the  queen. 

Cleo,  Saw  you  my  lord  ? 

Eno,  No,  lady. 

Cleo,  Was  he  not  here  ? 

Char,  No,  Madam. 

Cleo,  He  was  difpos'd  to  mirth  ;  but  on  the  fudden 
A  Roman  thought  hath  ftruck  him.— Enobarbus, 

believes  one  might  ha^e  applied  them vj'ith  certainty  to  e^cry  fpeaker. 
But  in  how  many  inftances  has  Mr.  Pope's  want  of  judgment 
falfified  this  opinion  ?  The  faft  is  evidently  this  ;  Alexas  brings 
a  fortune-teller  to  Iras  and  Charmian,  and  fays  himfelf,  WtHlknouo 
all  our  fortunes.  Well  ;  the  foothfayer  begins  with  the  women  ; 
and  fome  jokes  pafs  upon  the  fubjeft  of  hufbands  and  chaftity : 
after  which,  the  women  hoping  for  the  fatisfaftion  of  having  fome- 
thmg  to  laugh  at  in  Alexas's  fortune,  call  him  to  hold  out  his 
hand,  and  wiih  heartily  that  he  may  have  the  prognoftication  of 
cuckoldom  upon  him,  The  whole  fpeech,  therefore,  mull  be 
placd  to  Charmian.  There  needs  no  ftronger  proof  of  this  being 
a  true  correawn,  than  the  obfervation  which  Alexas  immediately 
iubjoins  on  their  wi/hes  and  zeal  to  hear  him  abufed.  Theobald. 

Eno. 
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End,     Madam. 

Cleo,  Seek  him,  and  bring  him  hither.     Where's 

AJexas  ? 
Alc^*  Here  at  your  fervice.     My  lord  approaches. 

Enter  Antony^  with  a  Mejjtnger^  and  Attendants. 

Cleo.  We  will  not  look  upon  him.     Go  with  us. 

[^Exeunt. 

Mef,  Fulvia  thy  wife  fir  ft  came  into  the  field 

Ant.  Againft  my  brother  Lucius  ? 

Mef.  Ay; 
But  foon  that  war  had  end,  and  the  time's  {lat^ 
Made  friends  of  them,  jointing  their  force  'gainfl: 

C^far, 
Whofe  better  ifilie  in  the  war  from  Italy, 
Upon  the  firfl  encounter,  drave  them. 

Ant.  Well,  what  worlt  ? 

Mef.  The  nature  of  bad  news  infeds  the  teller. 

Ant,  When  it  concerns  the  fool  or  coward.— On. 
Things,  that  are  paft,  are  done,  with  me. — 'Tisthus; 
Who  tells  me  true,  though  in  the  tale  lie  death, 
I  hear  him,  as  he  flatrer'd. 

Mef  Labienus  (this  is  ftiffnews) 
Kath,  with  his  Parthian  force,  ^extended  Afia  j 
From  Euphrates  his  conquering  banner  fhook, 
From  Syria  to  Lydia,  and  to  Ionia  ♦, 
Whilft— 

Ant,  Antony,  thou  wouldft  fay, — 

Mef  Oh,  my  lord  ! 

Ant,  Speak  to  me  home,  mince  not  the  general 
tongue ; 
Name  Cleopatra  as  (he's  call'd  in  Rome : 

^ exti-nded  AJta\\  i.e.  widened  or  extended  the  bounds 

of  the  Leffer  Afia.  Ware. 

To  extend^  is  a  term  ufed  for  to  fize;  I  know  not  whether  that 
be  not  the  fenfe  here,  Johnson, 

I  3  Rail 
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Rail  thou  in  Fulvia's  phrafe,  and  taunt  my  faults 
With  fuch  full  licence,  as  both  truth  and  malice 
Have  power  to  utter.     Oh,    then  we   bring  forth 

weeds, 
9  When  our  quick  winds  lie  Hill ;  and  our  ill,  told  us. 
Is  as  our  earing.     Fare  thee  well  a  while. 

Mef.  At  your  noble  pleafure. 

Ant.  From  Sicyon,  how  the  news  ?  Speak  there. 

Mef.  The  man  from  Sicyon. — Is  there  fuch  an  one  P 

\_Exit  Mejfenger, 

Attend.  He  flays  upon  your  will. 

Ant.  Let  him  appear. — 
Thefe  flrong  Egyptian  fetters  I  muft  break. 

Enter  another  Meffmger, 

Or  lofe  myfclf  in  dotage.     What  are  you  ? 

2  Mef.  Fuhia  thy  wife  is  dead. 

Ant.  Where  died  flie  ? 

2  Mef.  In  Sicyon. 
Her  length  of  ficknefs,  with  what  elfe  more  ferious 
Importerh  thee  to  know,  this  bears,    [f^ives  a  Letter, 

Ant.  Forbear  me. —  [_Exit  Meffenger, 

There's  a  great  fpirit  gone  !   Thus  did  I  defire  it. 
What  our  contempts  do  often  hurl  from  us, 
We  wifh  it  our's  again  ^  '  the  prefent  pleafure. 
By  revolution  lowring,  does  become 
The  oppofite  of  itfelf :  (he's  good,  being  gone  ; 

The 

^  When  cur  quick  WINDS  lie  fiill', ]  The  fenfe  is,  that  man, 

not  agitated  by  cenfure,  like  foil  not  ventilated   by  quick  ijoinds, 
produces  mor^  evil  than  good.  Johnson. 

'   ihs  prefent  pleafure. 

By  revolution  lovyring,  dees  become 

The  cppofite  of  itflf-y ]  The  allufion  is  to  the  fun's  di^ 

urnal  courfe  ;    which  rifing  in  the  eafi,  and  ly  re<vo!ution  lonxieringy 

pv  fettin^  in  the  m;ej}t   becomes  the  rppcfit-  of  itfelf.  Ware. 

This  IS  an  obfcure  •^o^o.gz.   T]ie  explanation  which  Dr.  War- 

bijrfo!^ 
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*  The  hand  could  pluck  her  back,  that  fhov'd  her  on. 
I  muft  from  this  enchanting  queen  break  off: 
Ten  thoufand  harms,  more  than  the  ills  I  know. 
My  idlenefs  doth  hatch.     How  now,  Enobarbus  ? 

Enttr  Enoharhus, 

Eno.  What's  your  pleafure,  fir  ? 

Ant,  I  muft  with  hafte  from  hence. 

Eno.  Why,  then  we  kill  all  our  women  :  we  fee, 
how  mortal  an  unkindnefs  is  to  them  ;  if  they  fuffer 
our  departure,  death's  the  word. 

Jm,  I  muft  be  gone. 

Eno,  Under  a  compelling  occafion,  let  women  die. 
It  were  pity  to  caft  them  away  for  nothing  ;  though 
between  them  and  a  great  caufe,  they  ihould  be 
efteem'd  nothing.  Cleopatra,  catching  but  the  leaft 
noife  of  this,  dies  inftantly  •,  I  have  feen  her  die  twen- 
ty times  upon  far  ^  poorer  moment  ;  1  do  think, 
there  is  mettle  in  death,  v/hich  commits  fome  loving 
a6l  upon  her,  £hc  hath  fach  a  celerity  in  dying. 

Ant.  She  is  cunning  paft  man's  thought. 
Eno.  Alack,  fir,  no;  her  pafiions  are  made  of 
nothing  but  the  fineft  part  of  pure  love.  We  cannot 
call  her  winds  and  waters,  fighs  and  tears ;  they  are 
greater  ftorms  and  tempefts  than  almanacks  can  re- 
port. This  cannot  be  cunning  in  her;  if  it  be,  fiie 
makes  a  Ihower  of  rain  as  well  as  Jove. 

burton  has  offered  is  fuch,  that  T  can  add  nothing  to  it ;  yet  per- 
haps Shakefpeare,  who  was  lefs  learned  than  his  commentator, 
meant  only,  that  our  pleafures,  as  they  are  rs^vohea  in  the  mind, 
turn  to  pain,  Johnson. 

^  T/pe  hand  c Old d pluck  her  backy  &c.]  T\itvtxh  could  has  a  pecu- 
liar fignification  in  this  place  ;  it  does  not  denote  po'wer  but  /'«- 
conation.  The  fenfe  is,  the  hand  that  d'0<ve  her  off  <u)ould  nciAj  <Txil' 
lingly  pluck  her  hack  again .  R  E  v  i  s  a  L . 

^poorer  tnoment  j]  For  lefs  reafon  ;  upon  meaner  motives. 

Johnson. 

I  4  Ant. 
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Ant,  'Would  I  had  never  feen  her  ! 

Eno,  Oh,  fir,  you  had  then  left  unfeen  a  wonder- 
ful piece  of  work  ;  which,  not  to  have  been  bled 
withal,  would  have  difcredited  your  travel. 

Ant,  Fulvia  is  dead. 

Eno,  Sir! 

Ant.  Fulvia  is  dead. 

Eno,  Fulvia  ? 

Ant,  Dead. 

Eno,  Why,  fir,  give  the  Gods  a  thankful  facrificc. 
When  it  pleafeth  their  Deities  to  take  the  wife  of  a 
man  from  him,  ^  it  fhews  to  man  the  tailors  of  the 
earth ;  comforting  therein,  that  when  old  robes  are 
worn  out,  there  are  members  to  make  new.  If  there 
were  no  m.ore  women  but  Fulvia,  then  had  you  in- 
deed a  cut,  and  the  cafe  were  to  be  lamented  :  this 
grief  is  crowned  with  confolaiion  ;  your  old  fmock 
brings  forth  a  new  petticoat : — And,  indeed,  the  tears 
live  in  an  onion  that  fliould  water  this  forrow. 

Ant.  The  bufinefs,  '^^  hath  broached  in  the  ftate. 
Cannot  endure  my  abfence. 

Eno.  And  the  bufinefs,  you  have  broached  here, 
cannot  be  without  you-,  efpecially  that  of  Cleopatra's, 
which  wholly  depends  on  your  abode. 

Ant.  No  more  light  anfwers.     Let  our  officers 
Have  notice  what  we  purpofe  :   I  fnall  break 

4-  it  Jhe^vs  to  man  the  tailors  cf  the  earthy  comfcrting  therein,  &C.]  I 
have  printed  this  after  the  original,  which,  though  harlTi  and  ob- 
fcure,  I  know  not  how  to  ameird.  Sir  Tho.  Hannier  reads,  They 
fnew  to  man  the  tailors  of  the  earth  canforung  him  therein.  J  think 
thepafTage,  with  fomcwhat  lefs  alteration,  for  alteration  is  always 
dangerous,  may  Hand  thus  ;  It  Jhenvs  to  mcii  the  tailors  of  the  earth, 
comforting  them,  iffc.^  Johnson. 

The  meaning  is  this.  Js  the  Gcds  ha^ve  been  pkafed  to  take  an.vay 
your  ^ife  Ful^ta,  fo  they  ha^je  pronjided  you  ivith  a  ne'w  one  in,  Cleo- 
patra ;  in  like  manner  as  the  tailors  of  the  earthy  ^  hen  your  old  gar- 
ments are  ivorn  out,  accommodate  you  <v:iib  new  ones.  Akonymqus. 

The 
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^  The  caufe  of  our  expedience  to  the  queen, 

And  get  her  leave  to  part.     For  not  alone 

The  death  of  Fulvia,  with  ^more  urgent  touches. 

Do  ftrongly  fpeak  to  us  ;  but  the  letters  too 

0[  many  our  contriving  friends  in  Rome 

7  Petition  us  at  home.     Sextus  Pompeius 

Hath  given  the  dare  to  Csefar,  and  commands 

The  empire  of  the  fea.     Our  flippery  people 

(Whofe  love  is  never  link'd  to_the  deferver. 

Till  his  deferts  are  paft)  begin  to  throw 

Pompey  the  Great  and  all  his  dignities 

Upon  his  fon,  who,  high  in  name  and  power. 

Higher  than  both  in  blood  and  life,  Hands  up 

For  the  main  foldier  ;  whofe  quality,  going  on, 

The  fides  o'  the  world  may  danger.  Much  is  breeding. 

Which,  like  the  ^courfer's  hair,  hath  yet  but  life^ 

And  not  a  ferpent's  poifon.     ^  Say,  our  pleafure 

To  fuch  whofe  places  under  us,  requires 

Our  quick  remove  from  hence. 

E?w.  I  fhall  do't.  [Exeunt. 

5  The  caufe  of  our  expedience-  -  ]  Exped'unc::  for  expedition  Wa  re. 

^  more  urgent  touches,'\  Things  that  touch  me  more  Tenfibly, 

more  prelling  motives.  Johnson. 

'  Petition  us  at  home. ]  Wiih  us   at  home  ;  call  for  us  to 

refide  at  home.  Johnsojst. 

^ the  courfr^s  hair,  &:c.]  Alludes  to  an  old  idle  notion 

that  the  hair  of  a  horfe  dropt  into  corrupted  water,  will  turn  to  an 
animal.  Po^e^ 

^ Say,  our  pkafure 

^  0  fuch  njohcft  flacis  wndtr  us  require 

Our  quick  re?no'vefrcm  hence.]  Such  is  this  pafTage  in  the  iirft 
copy.  Tlie  late  editors  have  all  altered  it,  or  received  it  altered 
in  filence  thus : 

'••  ■  -Say,  our  pleafure, 

To  fuch  -juhofe  place  is  ^W^r  us,  requires 
Our  quick  remo-oefrom  hence. 
This  is  hardly  fenfe.     I  believe  we  fhould  read. 

Their  quick  remo've  from  hence. 
Tell  our  defign  of  going  away  to  thofe,  who  being  hy  their  places 
obliged  to  attend  us,  mull  remove  in  hafie.  Johnson. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    in. 

Enter  Cleopatra^  Charm'tan,  Alexas^  and  Iras, 

Geo,  Where  is  he  ? 

Cbar,  1  did  not  fee  him  fince. 

Cleo,  See,  where  he  is,  who's  with  him,  what  he 

does. 

'  I  did  not  fend  you.  —If  you  find  him  fad, 
Say,  I  am  dancing;  if  in  mirth,  report, 
That  I  am  fudden  fick.     Quick,  and  return. 

Cbar.  Madam,  methinks,  if  you   did   love   him 
dearly. 
You  do  not  hold  the  method  to  enforce 
The  like  from  him. 

Cieo,  What  fhould  I  do,  I  do  not  ? 

Char.  In  each   thing  give  him  way,  crofs  him  in 

nothing. 
Cleo.  Thou  teacheil,    like  a  fool,  the  way  to  lofe 

him. 
Cbar.  Tempt  him  not  fo  too  far.     I  wifli  forbear , 
In  time  we  hate  that  which  we  often  fear. 

Filler  Antcny. 
But  here  comes  Antony. 

Cleo.  I  am  fick,  and  fullen. 

Ant.  I  am  forry  to  give  breathing  to  my  purpofe. 

Cleo.  Help  me  away,  dear  Charmian,  1  fhall  fall ; 
It  cannot  be  thus  long,  the  fides  of  nature 
Will  not  fuftain  it. 

Ant,  Now,  my  deareft  queen, 

Cleo,  Pray  you,  (land  farther  from  me. 

Ant.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Cleo,  I  know,  by  that  fame  eye,  there's  fome  good 
news. 

'  /  did  not  /end you. — ]  You  mull  go  as  if  you  came  without  my 
order  or  knowledge,  JaHNSON, 

What 
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What  fays  the  marry'd  woman  ?— You  may  go  ; 
'Would,  Ihe  had  never  given  you  leave  to  come  ! 
Let  her  not  fay,  'tis  I  that  keep  you  here, 
I  have  no  power  upon  you  :— Her's  you  are. 

Ant,  The  Gods  bed  know,— 

Cleo.  O  never  was  there  queen 
So  mightily  betray'd  !  yet  at  the  firft 
I  faw  the  treafons  planted. 

Ant,  Cleopatra, —  \ 

Cleo.  Why  fhould  I  think,  you  can  be  mine,  and 
true, 
Thoucrh  you  with  fwearing  (hake  the  throned  Gods, 
Who  have  been  falfe  to  Fulvia  ?  Riotous  madnefs, 
To  be  entangled  with  thofe  mouth-made  vows, 
Which  break  themfelves  in  fwearing  ! 

Ant.  Mod  fweet  queen, — 

Cleo.  Nay,    pray  you,    feek  no   colour  for   your 
going. 
But  bid  farewell,  and  go  :  when  you  fued  ftaymg. 
Then  was  the  time  for  words  :  No  gomg  then  j— 
Eternity  was  m  our  lips  and  eyes  •, 
Bhfs  in  our  brows'  bent  -,  none  our  parts  fo  poor, 
But  was  ^  a  race  of  heaven.     They  are  fo  ftill, 
Or  thou,  the  greateft  foldier  of  the  world, 
Art  turn'd  the  greateft  liar. 

Ant.  How  now,  lady  ?  .      ,  „ni 

Cko.  I  would  I  had  thy  inches  •,  thou  lliould  ft  know 
There  were  a  heart  in  iEgypt. 

Ant.  Hear  me,  queen  : 
The  ftrong  neceflity  of  time  commands 
Our  fervices  a-while;  but  my  full  heart 

» a  race  of  hea'ven, ]  I.  e.  had  a  fmack  or  flavour 

of  heaven.  ,  ^    Ware. 

This  word  is  well  explained  by  Dr.  Warburton  ;  the  racf  ot 
vvine  is  the  tafte  of  the  foil.  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  not  underftanding 
the  word,  reads,  r^j.  Johnson. 

Remains 
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^  Remains  in  life  with  you.     Our  Italy 

Shines  o'er  with  civil  Iwords  :  Sextus  Pom  pejus 

Makes  his  approaches  to  the  port  of  Rome. 

Equality  of  two  domeftic  powers 

Breeds  fcrupulous    faction  :  The   hated,    grown   to 

ilrength, 
Are  newly  grown  to  love  :   the  condemn'd  Pompey, 
Rich  in  his  father's  honour,  creeps  apace 
Into  the  hearts  of  fuch  as  have  not  thriven 
Upon  the  prefent  ftate,  whofe  numbers  threaten  ; 
And  quietnefs,  grov/n  fick  of  reft,  would  purge 
By  any  defperate  change.     ^  My  more  particular. 
And  that  v/hich  moil  with  you  fliould  fafe  my  going. 
Is  Fulvia's  death. 

Cleo.  Though  age  from  folly  could   not  give  me 
freedom. 
It  does  from  childifnnefs  — Can  Fulvia  die  ? 

Ant.  She's  dead,  my  queen  : 
Look  here,  and  at  thy  fovereign  leifure  read 
The  garboils  (he  awak'd  -,  at  the  laft,  befl, 
See,  when,  and  v/here  fhe  died. 

3  Remains  in  ufe ]  The  poet  feeras  to  allude  to  the  legal 

diftindiion  between  the  u/e  and  ahjoiwepojjejjton,        -       Johnson. 

^ My  more  particular^ 

And  that  <vohich  mojl  ivifh  you  Jhould  faoje  mv  going. 

Is  Fulojia^s  death.']  Thus  all  the  more  modern  edition;s  ;  the  firft 
and  fecond  folio's  read/[/>  ;  Ail  corruptedly.  Antony  is  giving 
feveral  reafons  to  Cleopatra,  which  make  his  departure  from 
^gypt  neceffary  ;  moft  of  them,  reafons  of  Hate  ;  but  the  death 
of  Fulvia,  his  wife,  was  a  particular  and  private  call.  Cleopatra 
is  jealous  of  Antony,  and  fufpicious  that  he  is  feeking  colours  for 
his  going.  Antony  replies  to  her  doubts,  with  the  reafons  that 
obliged  him  to  be  abfent  for  a  time  ;  and  tells  her,  that,  as  his 
wife  Fulvia  is  dead,  and  fo  fne  has  no  rival  to  be  jealous  of,  that 
circumftance  fhould  be  his  beft  plea  and  excufe,  and  have  the 
greateft  weight  with  her  for  his  going.  Who  does  not  fee  now, 
that  it  ought  to  be  read, 

Jhrii'd  (aXve  my  go'vg.  Theobald. 

Mr.  Upton  reads,  I  think  rightly, 

-J'afe  my  going-  Johnson'. 

Cleo. 
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Geo.  'O  moft  falfe  love! 
Where  be  the  facred  vials  thou  fhouldfl  fill 
With  forrowfui  water  ?     Now  1  fee,  I  fee, 
In  Fulvia's  death,  how  mine  fliall  be  receiv'd. 

JnL  Quarrel  no  more,  but  be  prepared  to   know 
The  purpofes  1  bear;  which  are,  or  ceafe. 
As  you  fhall  give  the  advices.     By  the  fire, 
That  quickens  Nilus'  fiime,  I  go  from  hence. 
Thy  foldier,  fervant  ♦,  making  peace,  or  war. 
As  thou  afi-ect'ft. 

Cieo,  Cut  my  lace,  Charmian,  come  : — 
But  let  it  be. — I  am  quickly  ill,  and  well. 
— So,  Antony  loves. 

^nt.  My  precious  queen,  forbear; 
And  give  true  evidence  to  his  love,  which  Hands 
An  honourable  trial. 

Cleo.   So  Fulvia  told  me. 
I  pr'ythee,  turn  afide,  and  weep  for  her; 
Then  bid  adieu  to  me  and  fay,  the  rears 
Belong  ^  to  Egypt.     Good  now,  play  one  fcene 
Of  excellent  diflembling,  and  let  it  look 
Like  perfect  honour. 

Jpj.  You'll  heat  my  blood  :  No  more. 

Cleo.  You  can  do  better  yet  -,  but  this  is  meetly. 

j^nt.  Now  by  my  fword, — 

Cleo,  And  target, Still  he  mends ; 

But  this  is  not  the  befr.     Look,  pr'ythee,  Charmian, 
How  this  Herculean  Roman  does  become 
The  carriage  of  his  chafe. 

Jni.  ril  leave  you,  lady. 

Cleo.  Courteous  lord,  one  word, 

5  O  moji  falfe  lo've  ! 

Whers  be  the  facred  <vials  ih^u  fjouldft  fill 

IVith  forro-ujful  ^ater  ? ]   Alluding  to  the  lachrymatory 

vials,  or  bottles  of  tears,  which  the  Romans  fometimes  put  into 
the  urn  of  a  friend.  Johnson. 

^ to  ^gj'pf''-''^]  To  me,  the  queen  of  Egypt.  Johnson. 

Sir, 
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Sir,  you  and  I  mufl;  part, — but  that's  not  it ; 
Sir,  you  and  I  have  lov'd, — but  there's  not  it ; 
That  you  know  well  :  fomething  it  is,  I  would  : — 
^  Oh,  my  oblivion  is  a  very  Antony, 
And  I  am  all  forgotten. 

Ant.  ^  But  that  your  royalty 
Holds  idlenefs  your  fubjed,  I  fhould  take  you 
For  idlenefs  itlelf. 

Cleo. 

^  Oh,  my  obli'vicn  is  a  njery  Antony, 

Jnd  1  am  all  forgotten.']  The  plain  meaning  is,  My  forgetfulnefs 
makes  me  forget  myftlf.  But  flic  exprcfTes  it  by  zaWing  J orgetfulnefs, 
Antony  ;  hcQ^ink  forgetful nf/s  had  forgot  her,  as  Antony  had  done. 
For  want  of  apprehending  this  quaintnefs  of  expreffion,  the  Oxford 
editor  is  forced  to  tell  us  news.  That  all  forgotten  //  an  old  njoay  of 
fpeaking^for  apt  to  forget  every  thing.  Warburton. 

I  cannot  underfland  the  learned  critic's  explanation.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  (he  fhould  rather  havefaid, 

O  tny  remembrance  is  a  njcry  Antony, 

And  I  am  all  forgotten,  ' 

It  was  her  memory,  not  her  oblivion,  that,  like  Antony,  was 
forgetting  and  deferting  her.  I  think  a  flight  change  will  reftore 
the  pafiage.  The  queen,  having  fomething  to  fay,  which  fhe  is  not 
able,  or  would  not  feem  able  to  recoiled,  cries  out, 

O  my  obli'vicn  ! — 'Tis  a  fvery  Antony. 

The  thought  of  which  I  was  in  quell  is  a  very  Antony,  is  treache- 
rous and  fugitive,  and  has  irrevocably  left  me. 

And  I  am  all  forgotten. 

If  this  reading  Hand,  I  think  the  explanation  of  Hanmer  mufl  be 
received.  Johnson. 

Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  is  certainly  juil,  and  I  cannot  fee 
any  occafion  for  alteration.  Cleopatra  has  fomething  to  fay, 
which  feems  to  be  fupprefsM  by  forrow,  and  after  many  attempts 
to  produce  her  meaning,  fl-ie  cries  out,  This  quality  I  ha-ve  cf  for- 
getting nnhat  concerns  me  nearly y  too  much  refembles  Antony^  or  is  an 
Antory^  and  my  <vj:lfare  is  alike  forgotten  by  him  and  by  myflf, 

Steevens. 

^  But  that  your  royalty 

Holds  idlenefs  your  fubjeSf,  I  fhould  take  you 

For  idienfs  itfelf.^  i.  e.  But  that  your  charms  hold  me,  ivho  am 
the  greateftyoo/  on  earth,  in  chains,  I  jhould  ha-ue  adjudged  you  to  be 
the  greatell.    That  this  is  the  fenfe  is  Ihewn  by  her  anfwer, 

'Tii 
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Cleo.  'Tis  fweating  labour, 
To  bear  fuch  idlenefs  fo  near  the  heart. 
As  Cleopatra,  this.     But,  fir,  forgive  me  ; 
Since  my  becomings  kill  me,  when  they  do  not 
Eye  well  to  you.     Your  honour  calls  you  hence  ; 
Therefore  be  deaf  to  my  unpitied  folly, 
And  all  the  Gods  go  with  you  !  Upon  your  fword 
Sit  laureird  vi6tory  !   and  fmooth  luccefs 
Be  ftrew'd  before  your  feet ! 

Ant,  Let  us  go.    Come  ^ 
Our  feparation  fo  abides,  and  flies. 
That  thou,  refiding  here,  go'fl  yet  with  me. 
And  I,  hence  fleeting,  here  remain  with  thee. 
Away.  [ExeufU, 

SCENE     IV. 

Cafar^s  palace  in  Rome* 

Enter  O^avius  Ccefar^  Lepidus,  and  Attendants. 

Caf.  You  may  fee,  Lepidus,  and  henceforth  know. 
It  is  not  Ca^far's  natural  vice  to  hate 
9  One  great  competitor.     From  Alexandria 
This  is  the  news  •,  he  fiihes,  drinks,  and  wafl:es 
The  lamps  of  night  in  revel :  is  not  more  manly 
Than  Cleopatra  ;  nor  the  queen  of  Ptolemy 
More  womanly  than  he. 
Hardly  gave  audience,  or 
Vouchfaf 'd  to  think  he  had  partners.    You  fliall  find 

there 
A  man,  who  is  the  abfliradl  of  all  faults 
That  all  men  follow. 

^T'S  fvoeatirg  labour. 

To  bear  fuch  idlenefs  fo  near  the  heart, 

As  Cleopatra^  this. W a  r  b u  r TON. 

•  One  great  competitor. ]  Perhaps,  Our  great  competitor. 

Johnson. 

Lep. 
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Lep,  I  muft  not  think  there  are 
Evils  enough  to  darken  all  his  goodnefs  -, 
His  faults  in  him  feem  '  as  the  fpots  of  heaven, 
More  fiery  by  night's  blacknefs ;  hereditary, 
Rather  than  ^  purchas'd  ;  what  he  cannot  change. 
Than  what  he  chufes. 

Cd'f.  You  are  too  indulgent.  Let  us  grant,  it  is  not 
Amiis  to  tumble  on  the  bed  of  Ptolemy  j 
To  give  a  kingdom  for  a  mirth  ;  to  fit 
And  keep  tJie  turn  of  tipling  with  a  (lave ; 
To  reel  the  ftreets  at  noon,  and  ftand  the  buffet 
With  knaves  that  fmell  of  fweat :  '  fay,  this  becomes 

him, 
(As  his  compofure  mufl:  be  rare,  indeed. 
Whom  thefe  things  cannot  blemifh)  yet  mufl  Antony 
No  way  excufe  his  foils,  when  v/e  do  bear 
"^  So  great  weight  in  his  lightnefs.     If  he  fiil'd 
His  vacancy  with  his  voluptuoufnefs. 
Full  furfeits,  and  the  drynefs  of  his  bones. 


-as  rhe  fpots  ofhea-v'n^ 


More  fiery  by  night'' s  blacknefs  ;]  If  by  fpots  are  meant  flars,  as 
night  has  no  other  fiery  fpots,  the  comparifon  is  forced  and  harlh, 
ilars  having  been  always  fuppofed  to  beautify  the  night ;  nor  do  I 
comprehend  what  there  is  in  the  counter-part  of  this  iimile, 
which  anfwers  to  night's  blacknefs.     Hanmer  reads, 

fpots  on  ermine, 

Or  fires,  by  night's  blacknefs.  Johnson. 

^  ^purchas'd', — ]  Procured  by  his  own  fault  or  endeavour. 

Johnson. 

3  faVt  this  becomes  him  ; 

As  his  compofure  mifi  be  rare,  incited , 

Whom  thefe  things  cannot  blemijh  ; — ]  This  feems  inconfequent. 
I  read 

And  his  compofure y  &C. 
Grant  that  this  becomes  him 3  and  if  it  can  become  him y  he  mufi  ha<ve  in 
him fomething'vtry  uncommon-,  yet,  ^f.  Johnson. 

''■  So  great  weight  in  his  lightnefs, ]   The  WOrd  light  is  one 

of  Shakefpeare's  favourite  play-things.     The  fenfe  is.  His  trifling 
levity  throws  fo  much  burden  upon  us.  Johnson. 

Call 
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*  Call  on  him  for't :  but  to  confound  fuch  time, — 
That  drums  him  from  his  fport,  and  fpeaks  as  loud 
As  his  own  fcate  and  our's, — 'tis  to  be  chid. 
As  we  rate  ^  boys  ;  who  being  mature  in  knowledge. 
Pawn  their  experience  to  their  p relent  plea fu re. 
And  fo  rebel  to  judgment. 

Enter  a  Mejfcnger, 

I^p.  Here's  more  news  ? 

Mef.  Thy  biddings  have  been  done;  and  every 
hour. 
Mod  noble  Csefar,  llialt  thou  have  report 
How  'tis  abroad.     Pompey  is  ftrong  at  fea  ; 
And,  it  appears,  he  is  belov'd  of  thofe 
7  That  only  have  fear'd  C^far  :  to  the  ports 
The  difcontents  repair,  and  mens  reports 
Give  him  much  wrong'd. 

C^f.  I  fhould  have  known  no  lefs  : 
It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  ftate. 
That  ^he,  which  is,  was  wifh'd,  until  he  v/ere  ; 
And  the  ebb'd  man,  ne'er  lov'd  'till  ne'er  worth  love, 
'Comes  dear'd,  by  being  lack'd.  This  common  body. 

Like 

5  Gallon    hi7n  for't. ]    Call  on  him,  is,  «?///?/   him.      Says 

Caefar,  If  Antoriy  follo^jotd  his  debaucheries  at  a  time  of  leifure,  I 
fhould  leave  him  to  b:  piinifoed  by  their  natural  confequences,  by  fur- 
feits  and  dry  bones.  Johnson. 

^ boys  ;  ivho^  being  mature  in  knowledge ^']  For  this  Hanmer, 

who  thought  the  maturity  of  a  hoy  an  inconfiftent  idea,  has  put, 

ijoho,  immature  in  knonvledgc, 

but  the  words  experience  2iwd.  judgment  require  that  we  read  mature: 
though  Dr.  Warburton  has  received  the  emendation.  By  boys  ma^ 
ture  in  kno'-wledge,  are  meant,  boys  old  enough  to  knon^  their  duty. 

Johnson. 
'  That  only  banjefar^d  Cafar  ;]  Thofe  whom  not  love  hwlfear 
made  adherents  to  Casfar,  now  fhew  their  affeftion  for  Pompey. 

Johnson. 

' he,  nvhich  isy  nvas  ivijh^d,  until  he  ivere  : 

j4nd  the  ehh* d  many  ne*er  lo'v'dy  till  ne'er  ivorth  love. 
Comes  fear'd,  by  being  lack'd.]  Let  us  examine  the  fenfe  of  this 
Vol.  VIIL  K  ift 
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Like  to  a  vagabond  flag,  upon  the  flream, 
9  Goes  to  and  back,  lackying  the  varying  tide. 
To  rot  itfelf  with  motion.' 

Mef.  Csfar,  I  bring  thee  word, 
Menecratcs  and  Menas,  famous  pirates. 
Make  the  fea  ferve  them  •,  ^  which  they  ear  and  wound 
With  keels  of  every  kind.     Many  hot  inroads 
They  make  in  Italy  •,  the  borders  maritime 
3  Lack  blood  to  think  on't,  and  flufli  youth  +  revolt : 
No  vefTel  can  peep  forth,  but  'tis  as  foon 

in  plain  profe.  Th£  earlieji  hifiories  inform  us,  that  the  man  in  fu- 
prenie  com7nand  ixiai  alvcayi  njjifo' d  to  gain  that  command^  till  he  had 
obtained  it.  And  he,  n.vhom  the  multitude  has  c .ntentedly  feen  in  a  Lnjtj 
condition,  ivhen  he  begins  to  be  'wanted  by  them,  becotnes  to  be  fear'd 
by  them.  But  do  the  multitude  fear  a  man,  becaufe  they  want 
him  ?■  Certainly,  we  muft  read, 

Comes  dear'd,  by  being  laclC d, 
i.  e.  endear'd,  a  favourite  to  them.     Befides,  the  context  requires 
this  reading;  for  it  was  not  fear,  but  love,  that  made  the  people 
flock  to  young  Pompey,  and  what  occafion'd  this  reflection.     So 
in  Coriolanus, 

I Jhall  be  lov'd,  nx:hen  lam  lack'd.  Wartb. 

^  Goes  to,  and  back,  lafhing  the  ^varying  tide. 

To  rot  itfelf  nvith  motion.']  How  can  a  flag,  or  rufli,  floating  upon 
a  ftieam,  and  that  has  no  motion  but  what  the  fluftuation  of  the 
water  gives  it,  be  faid  to  laih  the  tide  ?  This  is  making  a  fcourge 
of  a  weak  ineffedlive  thing,  and  giving  it  an  a£live  violence  in  its 
own  power.  AH  the  old  editions  read  lacki7ig.  'Tis  true,  there 
is  no  fenfe  in  that  reading  ;  but  the  addition  of  a  fingle  letter 
will  not  only  give  us  good  fenfe,  but  the  genuine  word  of  our  au- 
thor into  the  bar^^ain. 

-Lacqumg  the  'varying  tide, 

i.  e,  floating  backwards  and  forwards  with  the  variation  of  the  tide, 
like  a  page,  or  lacquey,  at  his  mailer's  heels.  Tkeob. 

^  Perhaps  another  mejjenger  Ihould  be  noted  here,  as  entering 
with  frefli  news.  Steevens. 

^  nxihichihfy  ear ]  To  ear,  is  to  //ozy;  a   common 

metaphor.  Johnson. 

2  Lack  blood  to  think  on^t, ]  Turn  pale  at  the  thought  of  it. 

Johnson. 

*  — and flup:> youth — ]  Fluf  youth  is  youth  ripened  to  manhood  ; 
^-mth  whofe  blood  is  at  the  flow.  Steevens. 

Taken 
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Taken  as  feen  -,  fox  Pompey's  name  ftrikes  more. 
Than  could  his  war  refirted. 

C^f.   Antony,* 
Leave  thy  lafcivious  waflails.  When  thou  once 
Wert  beaten  from  Modena,  where  thou  (lew'ft 
Hirtius  and  Panfa  contlils,  at  thy  heel 
Did  famine  follow  ^  whom  thou  fought'll  againft, 
Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  patience  more 
Than  lavages  could  fuiTer.     Thou  didft  drink 
The-ftale  of  horfes,  and  the  gilded  puddle 
\Vhich  beafts  would  cough  at.     Thy  palate  then  did 

deign 
The  roughed  berry  on  the  rudeft  hedge; 
Yea,  like  the  flag,  when  fnow  the-  pafture  fheets. 
The  barks  of  trees  thou  browfed'fl : — On  the  Alps, 
It  is  reported,  thou  did'ft  eat  ftrange  flelli. 
Which  fome  did  die  to  look  on  :   And  all  this 
(It  wounds  thine  honour,  that  I  fpeak  it  now) 
Was  bore  fo  like  a  foldier,  that  thy  cheek 
So  much  as  lank'd  not. 

Lep.  It  is  pity  of  him. 

C^f.  Let  his  fhames  quickly 
Drive  him  to  Rome :  Time  is  it,  that  v/e  twain 
Did  fhew  ourfelves  i'  the  field  ;  and,  to  that  end, 
Aflemble  we  immediate  council  :  Pompey 
Thrives  in  pur  idlenefs. 

Lep.  To-morrow,  Caefar, 
I  ihall  be  furnifli'd  to  inform  you  rightly, 
Both  what  by  fea  and  land  I  can  be  able. 
To  'front  this  prefent  time. 

C^f.  Till  which  encounter. 
It  is  my  bufmefs  too.     Farewell. 

Lep,  Farewell,  my  lord. 
What  you  fhall  know  mean  time  of  ilirs  abroad, 
I  Ihall  befeech  you,  let  me  be  partaker. 

C^f.  Doubt  it  not,  fir  ;  I  knew  it  for  my  bond. 

VExeupJ. 

K  2  SCENE 
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SCENE    V. 

The  Palace  in  Alexandria, 
Enter  Cleopatra^  CharmiaUy  Iras^  a7id  Mardian, 

Cleo,  Charmian, — 

Char.  Madam  ? 

Cleo,  Ha,  ha — give  me  to  drink  ^  mandragora. 

Char.  Why,  madam  ? 

Cleo.  That  I  might  fleep  out  this  great  gap  of  time. 
My  Antony  is  away. 

Char.  You  think  of  him  too  much. 

Cleo,  O,  'tis  treafon.— 

Char,  Madam,  I  truft  not  fo. 

Cleo,  Thou  !  eunuch  !  Mardian ! 

Mar,  What's  your  highnefs'  pleafure  ? 

Cleo.  Not  now  to  hear  thee  fing.  I  take  no  pleafure 
In  aught  an  eunuch  has  :  'tis  well  for  thee. 
That,  being  unfeminar'd,  thy  freer  thoughts 
May  not  fly  forth  of  iEgypt.     Haft  thou  affedlions  ? 

Mar,  Yes,  gracious  madam. 

Cleo.  Indeed  ? 

Mar,  Not  in  deed,  madam;  for  I  can  do  nothing 
But  what  in  deed  is  honeft  to  be  done  : 
Yet  have  I  fierce  affedlions,  and  think, 
What  Venus  did  with  Mars. 

Cleo.  Oh,  Charmian  ! 
Where  think'ft  thou  he  is  now  ?  Stands  he,  or  fits  he? 
Or  does  he  walk  ?  or  is  he  on  his  horfe  ? 
Oh  happy  horfe,   to  bear  the  weight  of  Antony  ! 
Do  bravely,  horfe  I  for,    wot'ft  thou,    whom  thou 
niov'ft  ? 

5  — mandragoraJ]  A  plant  of  which  the  infufion  was  fuppofed  to 
prccsj?  fleep.     Shakefpeare  mentions  it  in  Othello: 
Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora. 
Can  ever  med'cine  thee  to  that  fweetjleep,  Johnson; 

The 
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The  demy  Atlas  of  this  earth,  the  arm 
^  And  burgonet  of  man.     He's  fpeaking  now. 
Or  murmuring,  "  Where's  my  ferpent  of  old  Nile  ? — 
For  fo  he  calls  me  ^  now  I  feed  myfelf 
With  mofl  delicious  poifon. — Think  on  me. 
That  am  with  Phoebus'  amorous  pinches  black. 
And  wrinkled  deep  in  time  !  ^  Broad-fronted  Cxfar, 
When  thou  waft  here  above  the  ground,  1  was 
A  morfel  for  a  monarch :  and  great  Pompey 
Would  ftand,  and  make  his  eyes  grow  in  my  brow  ; 
There  would  he  anchor  his  afped,  and  die 
With  looking  on  his  life. 

Enter  Alexas. 

Alex,  Sovereign  of  -Sgypt,  hail ! 

Cleo.  Hov/  m.uch  art  thou  unlike  Mark  Antony  ! 
Yet  coming  from  him,  ^  that  great  medicine  hath 

With  his  tincl  gilded  thee. 

How  goes  it  with  my  brave  Mark  Antony? 

Alex,  Laft  thing  he  did,  dear  queen, 
He  kifs'd,  the  laft  of  many  doubled  kiftes, 
This  orient  pearl : — His  fpeech  fticks  in  my  heart. 

Cleo.  Mine  ear  muft  pluck  it  thence. 

Alex,  Good  friend,  quoth  he. 
Say,  the  firm  Roman  to  great  ^gypt  fends 
This  treafure  of  an  oyfier  :  at  whofe  foot^ 

*  jind  burgonet  of  man. 1   A  burgomt  is  a  kind  of  >&;//«/?/.  Hen.  VI. 
^his  day  I*ll  ijuear  aloft  my  bur  genet. 
So  in  Hey  wood's  Iron  Age,   1632. 

/'//  hammer  on  ihy  proof  fee  f  d  burgonet.  StSEVENS. 

^  Broad f rented  C afar, "l  Mr.  Seyward  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
poet  wrote  bald-fronted C afar.  Steevens. 

^  that  great  ynedicine  hath  njcith  his  tin,^ gilded  tha.]  Al- 
luding to  the  philoropher's  ftone,  whicii,  by  its  touch,  converts 
bafe  metal  into  gold.  The  aichemifts  call  the  matter,  whatever 
it  be,  by  which  they  perform  tranfmutation,  a  medicine. 

JOHNSO  N. 

K  3  r» 
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5"(?  r/.erd  the  petty  prefent^  I  v:ill  piece 
Her  opulent  throne  uith  kingdoms.     All  the  eojl^ 
Say  thcu,  Jhall  call  her  mtfirtjs.     So  he  nodded, 
And  foberly  did  mount  an  ^  arm- gaunt  fteec}, 
Who  neigh'd  fo  high,  that  what  Lvvould  have  fpoke, 
.  '  Was  beaftly  dumb  by  him, 

Cleo,  What,  was  he  fad  or  merry  ? 
Akic,  Like  to  the  time   o'  the  year,  between  the 
extreams 
Of  hot  and  cold  •,  he  was  nor  fad,  nor  merry. 

Cleo.  Oh  well-divided  difpofition!  — Note  him, 
Note  him,  good  Charmian.— 'Tis  the  m.an.     But 

note  him  : 
He  was  not  fad,   for  he  would  fhine  on  thofe 
That  make  their  looks  by  his  :   he  was  not  merry, 
W'liich  feem*d  to  tell  them,  his  remembrance  lay 
In  iEgypt  Vvith  his  joy  :  but  between  both. 
*'Oh  heav'nly  mingle  !  Be'Il  thou  fad,  or  merry, 

^  —arm-tnunt Jlecd.']  i.  e,  his  Reed  worn  lean  and  thin  by  much 
fervice  in  war.     So  Fairfax, 

His  ^diX-'fJGXXifieed the  chcmpion Jlouthejlroae.  Ware. 

On  this  note  Mr.  Edwards  has  been  very  lavifn  f  f  his  plea- 
fantry,  and  Indeed  has  jullly  cenfured  the  mirquotation  o^  ftall- 
Kvorn,  for  jlall-nxcr'h^  which  means  /honcr^  but  makes  no  attempt 
to  explain  the  word  in  tlr-  play,  Mr.  Seyward,  in  his  preface  to 
Beaumont,  has  very  elaborately  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  a;i 
arm-gaunt  fifed  is  a  fleed  vvith  lean  jhculders.  Arm  is  the  Teuto- 
rick  word  for  ix:ant^  or  ^c'vtrty.  Artn-f-auni  may  be  therefore  an 
old  word,  fignifyingj/'i;.-??;  for  at'^s^/,  iil  fed.  Edwards's  obferva- 
tion,  that  a  v^'crn-out  horfe  is  not  proper  for  Atlas  to  mount  in 
battle,  is  impertirjent  ;  the  horfe  here  m^entioned  feems  to  be  a 
poft  horfe,  rather  than  a  warhorfe.  Yet  as  arm-gau„t  feems  not 
intended  to  imply  any  ^<iitQi,  it  pcrhnps  means,  a  horfe  fo  ilen- 
der  that  a  man  mifrht  clafp  him,  and  therefore  formed  for  expe- 
dition.    Hanmer  reads, 

arm-girt  JI'cL  JoHNSON. 

'  Tf'cs  heafily  dumb  by  hin}.'\  Mr.  Theobald  reads  du?nb\i^  put 
to  fiience.  Alexas  meavs,  (fays  he}  the  horfe  made  fuh  a  neighing, 
thai  if  he  had  f^oke  he  could  not  have,  b^en  heard,  Johnson. 

The 
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The  violence  of  either  thee  becomes. 

So  does  it  no  man  elfe.     Met'fl:  thou  my  pods  ? 

Alex.  Ay,  Madam,  twenty  feverai  mefiengers. 
Why  do  you  lend  fo  thick  ? 

Cleo.  Who's  born  that  day. 
When  I  forget  to  fend  to  Antony, 
Shall  die  a  beggar. —Ink  and  paper,  Charmian. — 
— Welcome,  my  good  Alexas, — Did  I,  Charmian, 
Ever  love  Csfar  fo  ? 

Char,  Oh,  that  brave  Csfar  ! 

Cleo,  Be  choak'd  with  fuch  another  emphafis  ! 
Say,  the  brave  Antony. 

Char,  The  valiant  C.xfar  ! 

Cleo.  By  Ifis  I  will  give  thee  bloody  teeth, 
If  thou  with  Caefar  paragon  again 
My  man  of  men 

Char,  ^y  your  moil  gracious  pardon, 
I  fing  but  after  you. 

Cleo.  ^  My  fallad  days ! 
When  I  was  green  in  judgment.     Cold  in  blood ! 
To  fay,  as  I  faid  then. — But  come  away  ^ 

^  My  fallad  days  ! 

Wr  en  I  lisas  grten  in  judgment ,  cold  in  hlcod  ! 

To  fay,   as  I  Jaid  tlnn. ] 

This  puzzles  the  late  editor,  Mr.  Theobald.  He  fays,  Chopatramay 
fpeak 'very  naturally  hire  ixiith  contempt  of  ker  judgment  at  that  period  : 
huthoijo  truly 'ivith  regard  to  the  coldncfs  vfher  blood  may  admit  fame  que/- 
Hon  :  and  then  employs  his  learning  to  prove,  that  at  this  cold{Q2L- 
fon  of  her  bloody  Ihe  had  feen  twenty  good  years.  But  yet  he 
thinks  his  author  may  be  j unified,  becauie  Plutarch  cails  Cleopa- 
tra at  thofe  years,  Kogn^  vhich  by  ill  luck  proves  juil  the  contrary  ; 
for  that  Hate  which  the  Greeks  deiigned  by  Kof»,  vvas  the  very 
height  of  blood.  But  Shakelpeare's  befl  jultification  is  reiloring 
his  own  fenfe,  which  is  done  merely  by  a  different  pointing  ; 

My  fallad  days ; 

When  I  <TX'as  green  in  judgment.      C  eld  in  blood  ! 

'ToJ'ay  as  I  faid  then. 
Cold  in  blood.  Is  an  upbraiding  expoftulation  to  her  maid.    Thofe, 
fays  Ihe,  ijoere  ?ny  fallad  days,  nvhen  I  ix' as  green  in  judgnicnt  ;   but 
your  blood  is  as  cold  as  my  juigmcnt,  if  you  ha<ve  the  fume  opinion  of 
}hings  novj  as  I  had  thin.  Wa  r  bu  rton. 

K  4  Get 
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Get  me  ink  2ind  paper:  he  fhall  have  every  day 
A  feveral  greeting,  or  Til  ^  unpeople  i^gypt. 


[_Exeunt, 


A  C  T     II.       S  C  E  N  E     I. 

Mejfina,     Pompefs  Hcufe, 
Enter  ^  Pompe)\  Menecrates^  and  Menas. 

P  o  M  p  E  y. 

IF  the  great  Gods  be  juft,  they  Ihall  afTift 
The  deeds  of  jutleft  n:ien. 
Men.  Knov/,  worthy  Pompey, 
That  what  they  do  delay,  they  not  deny. 

Pomp.  ^  While  we  are  fuitors  to  their  throne,  decays 
The  thing  we  fue  for. 

Men. 

^ -—'-unpeople  Egypt .1  By  fending  out  mefTengers.     Johnson. 
*  The  perfDns  are  fo  named   in   the  firll  edition  ;  but  I  know 
Tiot  why  Menecrates  appears ;  Menas  can  do  all  without  him. 

Johnson. 
5    While  'v:e  are  fuitors  to  their  throne,   DECAYS 
^he  thing  ive  fue  for,^ 

This  nonfenfe  fliould  be  read  thus, 

Wh  le  ive  are  Juitcrs  to  their  throne,    d£L  AY*s 
^he  thing  evjc  fue  fcr. 

Menecrates  had  faid.  The  Gods  do  n-.t  deny  that  n,vhich  thry  delay. 
The  other  turns  his  words  to  a  different-  meaning,  and  replies. 
Delay  is  the  ^ery  thing  n.ve  btg  of  them,  i.  e.  the  delay  of  our  ene- 
mies in  making  preparation  againft  us  :  which  he  explains  after- 
wards, by  faying,  Mark  Antony  was  tied  up  by  lull  in  ^gypt ; 
Caefar  by  avarice  at  Rome ;  and  Lepidus  employed  in  keeping 
well  with  both.  Warb. 

It  is  not  always  prudent  to  be  too  hafly  in  exclamation  ;  the 
reading  which  Dr.  Warburton  rejefts  as  n^^nfenfe,  is  in  my  opinion 

right! 
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Men.  We,  ignorant  of  onrfelves. 
Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wife  powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good  :  fo  find  we  profit 
By  lofing  of  our  prayers. 

Pomp,  I  fhall  do  well : 
The  people  love  me,  and  the  fea  is  mine ; 
*  My  povver's  acrefcent,  and  my  auguring  hope 
Says,  it  wiii  come  to  the  full.     Mark  Antony 
In  ^gypt  fits  at  dinner,  and  will  make 
No  wars  without  doors.     Csefar  gets  money,  where 
He  lofes  hearts  :  Lepidus  flatters  both. 
Of  both  is  flatter'd  •,  but  he  neither  loves. 
Nor  either  cares  for  him. 

Men,  Caefar  and  Lepidus  are  in  the  field  j 
A  mighty  ftrength  they  carry. 

Pomp,  Where  have  you  this  ?  'tis  falfe. 

Men.  From  Silvius,  fir. 

Pomp.  He  dreams  ♦,  I  know,  they  are  in  Rome  to- 
gether. 
Looking  for  Antony:  but  all  the  charms  of  love. 
Salt  Cleopatra,  foften  ^  thy  wan  lip  ! 

Let 

right;  M  Jday  be  what  they  fue  for,  they  have  it,  and  the  confo- 
lation  offered  becomes  fuperfluous.  The  meaning  is.  While  ^we 
are  prayings  the  thing  fcr  'which  njue  pray  is  lofing  its  value. 

Johnson, 
*  In  old  editions, 

My  powers  are  crrfcent,  and  my  auguring  hope 
Says  it  w///  come  to  th^  full.  ] 
What  dees  the  relative  //  belong  to  ?  It  cannot  in  Jenfe  relate  to 
hope^  nor  in  concord  to  poix^ers.    The  poet's  allufion  is  to  the  moon  ; 
and  Pompey  would  fay,  he  is  yet  but  a  kalf  moon,  or  crefcent ;  but 
his  hopes  tell  him,  that  crefcent  will  come  to  a  full  orb. 

Theobald, 

7  .^ i/jy  djuan  lip  /]  In  the  old  edition  It  Is 

■  thy  wand  lip  ! 
Perhaps,  {av  fond  lip,  or  ivarm  lip,  fays  Dr.  Johnfon.    Wand^  if  it 
ftand,  is  either  a  corruption  of  w^7/,the  adjeftive,  or  a  contradion 
(cf  njjanned,  or  mads  nxan,  z  participle. 

Ye 
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Let  witchcraft  join  with  beauty ;  luft  with  both  ? 
Tie  up  the  libertine  in  a  field  of  feafls; 
Keep  his  brain  fuming  5  Epicurean  cooks. 
Sharpen  with  cloylefs  fauce  his  appetite  ; 
That  fleep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  honour. 
Even  till  a  Lethe'd  dulnefs — 

Enter  Varrius, 

How  now,  Varrius  ? 

Var.  This  is  moft  certain,  that  I  fhall  deliver. 
Mark  Antony  is  every  hour  in  Rome 
Expedled  -,  fince  he  went  from  iEgypt,  'tis 
A  fpace  for  farther  travel. 

Pomp,  I  could  have  given  lefs  matter 
A  better  ear.     Menas,  I  did  not  think. 
This  amorous  furfeiter  v/ould  have  don'd  his  helm 
For  fuch  a  petty  war  :  his  foldierfhip 
Is  twice  the  other  twain.     ^  But  let  us  rear. 
The  higher  our  opinion,  that  our  ftirring 
Can  from  the  lap  of  ^Egypt's  widov/  pluck 
The  ne'er-luft- wearied  Antony. 

Men. 

Yet  this  exprefiion  of  Pompey's  perhaps,  after  all,  implies  awifli 
only,  that  every  charm  of  iove  may  confer  additional  foftnefs  on 
the  lips  of  Cleopatra  ;  i,  e.  that  her  beauty  may  improve  to  the 
ruin  of  her  lover.  The  epithet  nvan  might  have  been  added, 
only  to  (hew  the  fpeaker's  private  contempt  of  it.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  lips  of  Africans  and  Afiatics  are  paler  than  thofe 
of  European  nations.     Steevens. 


But  let  us  rear 


The  higher  our  opinion,  that  our  fiirrivg 
Canfi  om  the  lap  of  Egypt* s  nvidoiu pluck 
The  near  lufi -wearied  Antony. \ 

Sextus  Pompeius,  upon  hearing  that  Antony  is  every  hour  ex- 
peded  in  Rome,  does  not  much  relilh  the  news.  He  is  twice  the 
foldier,  (fays  he)  that  Oftavius  and  Lepidus  are;  and  I  did  not 
think,  the  petty  war,  which  I  am  r^ifing,  would  rouze  him  from 

his 
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M^n.  I  canrtot  hope, 
Csefar  asiLAntony  fnall  well  greet  together. 
His  wife,  who's  dead,  did  trefpaffes  to  C^far ; 
His  brother  warr'd  upon  him  •,  although,  I  think. 
Not  mov'd  by  Antony. 

Po7np.  I  know  not,  Menas, 
How  lefier  enmities  may  give  way  to  greater. 
Wer't  not  that  we  fland  up  againfl  them  ail, 
'Twere  pregnant,  they  ihould  ^  Iquare  between  them- 

felves  ; 
For  they  have  entertained  caufe  enough 
To  draw  their  fwords :   but  how  the  fear  of  us 
May  cement  their  divifions,  and  bind   up 
The  petty  difference,  we  yet  not  know. 
Be't'as  our  Gods  will  have  it !   it  only  flands 
'  Our  lives  upon,  to  ule  our  ilrongeit  hands. 
Come,  Menas.  [Exeunt. 

his  amours  in  ^gypt But  why  ihould  Pompey  hold  a  higher 

opinion  of  his  own  expedition,  becaufe  it  awaked  Antony  to  arms, 
who  was  near  weary,  almojl  furfeited,  of  lafcivious  pleafures  ?  In- 
dolent and  (tupid  editors,  that  can  difpenfe  with  words  without 
ever  weighing  the  reafon  cf  them  !  Ilow  eaiy  is  the  change  to  the 
true  reading! 

The  Tit^tx-lfji-'voearied  Antony. 
If  Antony,  though  n'^ir  tired  of  luxury,  yet  moved  from  that 
charm,  upon  Pompey's  iiirring,  it  was  a  reafon  for  Pompey  to 
pride  himfelf  upon  being  of  fuch  confequcnce.  Theobald. 

Could  it  be  imagined,  after  this  fweiling  exultation,  that  the 
firft  edition  ftands  literally  thus, 

The  neere  luji  nxitaried  Antony,  Johnson. 

9  — -fquare — ]      That  is,   guayreK 

^  Our  Itnjcs  upon,]  This  play  is  not  divided  into  ads  by  the  au- 
thouror  firu  editors,  and  therefore  the  prefent  divifion  may  be  al- 
tered at  pleafure.  1  think  the  firft  acl  may  be  comraouioudy 
continued  to  this  place,  and  the  fecond  ad:  opened  with  the  in- 
terview of  the  chief  perfons,  and  a  change  of  the  ft^te  of  adion. 
Yet  it  muft  be  confefTed,  that  it  isoffmall  importance,  where 
thefe  unconneded  and   defultory  fcenes  are  interrupted. 

Johnson, 

SCENE 
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SCENE     IL 
ROME, 

Enter  Enolarhus  and  Lepidus, 

Lep.  Good  Enobarbus,  'tis  a  worthy  deed. 
And  fhali  become  you  well,  to  entreat  your  captain 
To  foft  and  gentle  fpeech. 

Eno.  I  Hiall  entreat  him 
To  anfwer,  like  himfelf :  if  Ca^far  move  him. 
Let  Antony  look  over  Cxfar's  head. 
And  fpeak  as  loud  as  Mars.     By  Jupiter, 
*  Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonius'  beard, 
I  would  not  fhav't  to-day. 

Z>€p,  'Tis  not  a  time  for  private  ftomaching. 

Eno,  Every  time 
Serves  for  the  matter  that  is  then  born  in  it. 

Lep.  But  fmall  to  greater  matters  mud  give  way. 

Eno,  Not,  if  the  fmall  come  firft. 

Lep,  Your  fpeech  is  paffion  : 
But,  pray  you,  ftir  no  embers  up.     Here  comes 
The  noble  Antony. 

Enter  Antony  and  Ventidius, 
Eno,  And  yonder,  Csefar. 

Enter  Cafar^  Mec^nas^  and  Agrippa. 

Ant,  If  we  compofe  well  here,  to  Parthia : 
— ^Hark,  Ventidius. 

*  Were  I  the  ivearcr  of  Antonim^  beard, 
1  nuould  Jict  Jhav^t  lo-day-"] 
Alluding  to  the  phrafe,  I  will  beard  him.  Wars* 

I  believe  he  means,  /  ivculd  meet  him  undyeffed,  without  Jheiu 
rejpefi.  Johnson. 
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Ccef  I  do  not  know,  Mecsenas,  afk  Agrippa. 

Lep.  Noble  friends. 
That  which  combined  ns  was  mod  great,  and  let  not 
A  leaner  adion  rend  us.     What's  amifs. 
May  it  be  gently  heard  :  when  we  debate 
Our  trivial  difference  loud,  v/e  do  commit 
Murder  in  healing  wounds:  then,  noble  partners, 
(The  rather,  for  1  earneftly  befeech) 
Touch  you  the  foureft  points  with  fweetefl  terms, 
5  Nor  curftnefs  grow  to  the  matter. 

Ant.  'Tis  fpoken  well : 
Were  we  before  our  armies,  and  to  fight, 
I  fhould  do  thus. 

Caf,  Welcome  to  Rome. 

Ant,  Thank  you. 

CcBf.  Sit.^ 

Ant.  Sit,  fir! 

C^f.  Nay,  then 

Ant.  I  learn,  you  take  things  ill,  which  are  not  fo  ; 
Or,  being,  concern  you  not. 

^  Nor  curjlnefs  gromj  to  the  7natter.'\  Let  not  ill-humour  be  added 
to  the  rtz\  JubjeSl  of  cur  difference.  Johnson, 

*  CaEf.  Sit. 
Ant.  Sit,  fir  !\ 

Antony  appears  to  be  jealous  of  a  circumflance  which  Teemed  to 
indicate  a  confcioufnefs  of  fuperiority  in  his  too  fuccefsful  partner 
in  power;  and  accordingly  refents  the  invitation  of  Csfar  to  be 

feated  :  Casfar  anhvers.  Nay  then i.e.  if  you  are  fi)  really  tore- 

Jent  ijohat  I  meant  an  a6l  cf  ci-vility,  there  can  be  no  reafon  to  fuppo/e 
you  ha^ve  temper  enough  for  the  bufinefs  on  fwhich  at  prefent  nxje  are 
met.  The  former  editors  leave  a  full  point  at  the  end  of  this 
as  well  as  the  preceding  fpeech.  Steevens. 

The  following  circumftance  may  ferve  to  ftrengthen  Mr.  Stee- 
vens's  opinion  :  When  the  fiditious  Sebaftian  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Europe,  he  came  to  a  conference  with  the  Conde  de  Le- 
mos  ;  to  whom,  after  the  firft  exchange  of  civilities,  he  faid, 
Conae  de  Lemos,  he  covered.  And  being  aflced  by  that  nobleman, 
by  what  pretences  he  laid  claim  to  the  fuperiority  exprefled  by 
fuch  permiffion,  he  replied,  1  do  it  by  right  of  my  birth  ;  I  am 
Sebaftian,  ,  Johnson. 
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Caf,  I  mufl  be  langh'd  at, 
If,  or  for  nothing,  or  a  little,  I 
Should  fay  myfelf  offended  ;  and  with  you 
Chiefly  i'  the  world  :   more  laught  at,  that  I  fhould 
Once  name  you  derogately,  when  to  found 
Your  name  it  not  concern'd  me. 

Ant,  My  being  in  Egypt,  Cxfar,  what  was'c   to 
you  ? 

C^f,  No  more  than  my  refiding  here  at  Rome 
Might  be  to  you  in  ^gypt :  yet,  if  you  there 
Did  pradife  on  my  ftate,  your  being  in  Egypt 
Might  be  my  queftion. 

Ant,  How  intend  you,  pra6lis'd  ? 

Caf.  You  may  be  pleas'd  to  catch  at  mine  intent. 
By  what  did  here  befal     Your  wife  and  brother 
Made  wars  upon  me  j  and  ^  their  coateftation 

Was 

5  — -/^f/;-  co7iteJIation 
Was  thezm/lryouy  youivere  the  nvordofivarJ] 
The  only  meaning  of  this  can  be,  that  the  war,  which  Antonyms 
wife  and  brother  made  upon  Ca.^far,  was  theam  for  Antony  too  to 
make  war  ;  or  was  the  occafion  why  he  did  make  war.  But  this  is 
direftly  contrary  to  the  context,  which  ihews,  Antony  did  nei- 
ther encourage  them  to  it,  nor  fecond  them  in  it.  We  cannot 
doubt  then,  but  the  poet  wrote  ; 


-and  their  contejiation 


Was  theam'd/or  jca. 
5.  e.  The  pretence  of  the  war  was  on  your  account,  they  took  up 
arms  in  your  name,  and  you  were  made  the  theme  and  fubjeclof 
their  infurreftion.  Ware. 

I  am  neither  fatisfied  with  the  reading  nor  the  emendation  ; 
theam*d  is,  I  think,  a  word  unauthorifed,  and  very  harlh.  Per- 
haps we  may  read, 

their  contejiation 

Had  theme  ivom  you,  you  nvere  the  ivord  o*  th^  luar. 

The  difpute  derived  its  fubje5i  from  you.     It  may  be  correfled  by 
mere  tranfpofition, 

their  ccntejiation 

You  were  theme  for,  you  ^'ere  the  ^ord,  Johns. 

Wai 
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Was  theam  for  you,  you  were  the  word  of  war. 

AnL  You  do  miftake  your  bufmefs ;  ^  my  brother 
never 
Did  urge  me  in  his  afV :  I  did  inquire  it. 
And  have  my  learning  from  fome  true  reports^ 
That  drew  their  fwords  with  you.    Did  he  not  rather 
Dilcredit  my  authority  with  yours  ; 
And  make  the  wars  alike  againft  my  ftomach, 
*  Having  alike  your  caufe  ?  Of  this,  my  letters 
Before  did  fatisfy  you.     If  you'll  patch  a  quarrel, 
9  As  matter  whole  you  have  not  to  make  it  with. 
It  muft  not  be  with  this. 

C<£f,  You  praife  yourfelf. 
By  laying  defedls  of  judgment  to  me  ;  but 
You  patch'd  up  your  excufes. 

Ant,  Not  fo,  not  fo  : 
I  know  you  could  not  lack,  I  am  certain  on't, 
Very  neceflity  of  this  thought,  that  I,  ' 

Was  theam  for  ycu  I  believe  means  oniy,  nx:ai  propo/ed  as  an 
example  for  you  tofollcw  on  a  yet  more  extenjive  plan',  as  themes 
are  given  for  a  writer  to  dilate  upon.  Steevens, 

^  my  brother  never 

Did  urge  me  in  his  aSi  : ] 

i.  e.  never  did  make  ufe  of  my  name  as  a  pretence  for  the  war. 

Warburton, 

^ true  reports.]     Reports  for  reporters.  Steevens. 

^  Halving  alike  your  caufe? — ]  The  meaning  feems  to  be,  hwv^ 
ing  the  fame  caufe  as  you  to  be  offended  nuith  me.  But  why,  becaufe 
he  was  offended  with  Antony,  Ihould  he  make  war  upon  Caefar? 
May  it  not  be  read  thus, 

Did  he  not  rather 

Difcredit  my  authority  nuith yours. 
And  make  the  nxiars  alike  againft  my  ftomach, 
Hating  alike  our  caufe  ?  Johnson. 

^  As  matter  nvhole you  have  not  to  make  it  <with,]  The  original 
copy  reads. 

As  matter  ivhole you  have  lo  make  it  with. 
Without  doubt  erroneoufly  ;  I  therefore  only  obferve  it,  that  the 
reader  may  more  readily  admit  the  liberties  which  the  editors  of 
this  authour's  works  have  necefTarily  taken,  Johnson. 

Your 
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Your  partner  in  the  caufe  'gainfl:  which  he  fought. 
Could  not  with  grateful  eyes  attend  thofe  wars, 
AVhich  *  'fronted  mine  own  peace.    As  for  my  wife, 
I  would,  you  had  her  fpirit  in  fuch  another : 
The  third  o'  the  world  is  yours,  which  with  a  fnaffle 
You  may  pace  eafy,  but  not  fuch  a  wife. 

Eno,  'Would,  we  had  all  fuch  wives,  that  the  men 
might  go  to  wars  with  the  women  1 

Ant,  So  much  uncurbable,  ^  her  garboiles,  C^efar, 
Made  out  of  her  impatience,  (which  no:  vvanted 
Shrewdnefs  of  policy  too)  I  grieving  grant. 
Did  you  too  much  difquiet  :  for  that,  you  mufl 
Bur  fay,  I  could  not  help  it. 

C^f,  1  wrote  to  you. 
When  rio'ing  in  Alexandria,  you 
Did  pocket  up  my  letters  ;  and  with  taunts 
Did  gibe  my  milTive  out  of  audience. 

Ant    Sir,  he  fell  on  me,  ere  admitted  ;  then 
Three  kings  I  had  newly  feaftcd,  and  did  wane 
Of  what  1  was  i'  the  morning  :  but,  next  day, 
^  I  told  him  of  myfelf ;  which  was  as  m.uch 
As  to  have  adc'd  him  pardon.     Let  this  fellow 
Be  nothing  of  our  flrife  ;  if  we  contend. 
Out  of  our  qucllion  wipe  him. 

Caf  You  have  broken 
The  article  of  your  oath  j  which  you  (hall  never 

*  —f rente  J — ]  i.e.  cppofed,  Johj^sok. 

1 . her gorbotlis — ]  i.e.  the  dlfturbance  fne  rriade.     Th^ 

word  is  ufed  hy  Heywood,  in  the  Rape  of  Lacrece,  i6i6. 

"  thou,  Tarquin,  doft  alone  furvive 

*«  The  head  of  a]l  thefe  ^^rZW*;." 

And  by  Stanyhurfl,  in  his   tranllation  of  the  firft  four  books  of 
Virgil.      1582. 

**  Now  manhood  and  garboils  I  chaunt,  and  martial  horror.'* 

Steevens. 

3  1  told  him  of  My/c-fil  i.  e.   told  him  the  condition  I  was  in, 
when  he  had  h;s  laA  audience.  V/ar  b. 

Have 
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Have  tongue  to  charge  me  with. 

Lep,  Soft,   Csfar. 

Ant,  No,  Lepidus,   let  him  fpeak ; 
^  The  honour's  facrcd  which  he  talks  on  now, 
Suppofing  that  I   lack'd  it.     But,  on,  Caefar, 
The  article  of  my  oath, — 

Caf,  To  lend  me  arms,  and  aid,  when  I  required 
them  ; 
The  which  you  both  deny*d. 

Ant.  Neglected,  rather  ; 
And  then,  when  poifon'd  hours  had  bound  me  up 
From  mine  own  knowledge.     As  nearly  as  I  may, 
ril  play  the  penitent  to  you  :  but  mine  honefly 
Shall  not  make  poor  my  greatnefs  ;  nor  my  power 
Work  without  it.     Truth  is,  that  Fulvia, 
To  have  me  outof  ^gypt,  made  wars  here-. 
For  which  myfelf,  the  ignorant  motive,  do 
So  far  afk  pardon,  as  befits  mine  honour 
To  ftoop  in  fuch  a  cafe. 

Lep,  'Tis  nobly  fpoken. 

Mec,  If  it  might  pleafe  you,  to  enforce  no  further 
The  griefs  between  you  :  to  forget  them   quite 
Were  to  remember  that  the  prefent  need 
Speaks  to  atone  you. 

Lep.  Worthily  fpoken,  Mecsenas. 

Eno,  Or,  if  you  borrow  one  another's  love  for  the 
inftant,  you  may,  when  you  hear  no  more  words  of 

*  The  honour'* s  facred — ]  Sacredy  for  unbroken,  unviolated. 

Ware. 

Dr.  Warburton  Teems  to  underftand  this  pafTage  thus ;  The  ho- 
nour nuhich  he  talks  of  me  as  lacking,  is  unviolated,  1  nenjer  lacked 
it.  This  may  perhaps  be  the  true  meaning,  but  before  I  read  the 
note,  1  underwood  it  thus :  Lepidus  interrupts  Csefar,  on  the 
fuppofition  that  what  he  is  about  to  fay  will  be  too  harlh  to  be 
endured  by  Antony;  to  which  Antony  replies,  Noy  Lepidus^  let 
him  /peaky  the  fecurity  of  honour  on  which  he  now  fpeaks,  on 
ixjhich  this  conference  is  held  no^Vy  is  facred,  e'ven  fuppofing  that  I 
lacked  honour  before.  Johnson, 

Vol.  VIII.  L  Pompey, 
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Pompey,   return  it  again.     You   fhall  have  time  t© 
wrangle  in,  when  you  have  nothing  elfe  to  do. 

Jm,  Thou  art  a  Ibldier  only ;  fpeak  no  more. 

Eno.  That  truth  fhould  be  filent,  I   had  almoft 
forgot. 

Ant,  You  wrong  this  prefence  ;  therefore  fpeak  U9 
more. 

Eno,  Go  to  then  :  ^  your  confiderate  (lone 

C^ef.  6  I  do  not  much  diflike  the  matter,  but 
The  manner  of  his  fpeech  :  for  it  cannot  be, 
We  fhall  remain  in  friendfhip,  our  conditions 
So  differing  in  their  a6ts.     Yet,  if  I  knew 
What  hoop  would  hold  us  itaunch,  from  edge  to  edge 
O'  the  world,  I  would  purfue  it. 

Agr,  Give  me  leave,  Caeiar. 

C^ef.  Speak,  Agrippa. 

Agr.  Thou  hafb  a  fifter  by  the  mother's  fide> 
Admir'd  OAavia ;  great  Mark  Antony 
Is  now  a  widower. 

Ccef,  Say  not  fo,  Agrippa  ; 

5  your  conjiderate  fione. — ]  This  line  is  pafTed  by  all  the  edi- 

tors, as  if  they  underftood  it,  and  believed  it  univerfally  intelli- 
gible. I  cannot  find  in  it  any  very  obvious,  and  hardly  any 
poiTible  meaning.     I  would  therefore  read. 

Go  to  thetif  you  confiderate  ones. 

You,  who  diflike  my  franknefs  and  temerity  of  fpeech,  and  are  fo 
<"c»/Wfr/2/^  and  difcreet,  gotOy  do  your  own  bufinefs.       Johnson. 

I  believe  Go  to  then,  your  confiderate  fione  means  only  this  :  If 
1  mufl  be  chidden,  henceforivard  I  nvill  be  mute  as  a  marble  fiat ue^ 
m/bich  fieems  to  think,  though  it  can  fay  nothing.  Steevens, 

^  I  do  not  much  difiike  the  matter,  but 
The  manner  of  his  fipeech : — ] 

I  do  not,  fays  Caefar,  think  the  man  wrong,  but  too  free  of  hisin^ 
terpolition  ;  for^t  cannot  be,  nxje  fioall  remain  infriendfiyip  :  yet  if  it 
nvere poj/ibky  J  nAjould  endeauour  it»  Johnson. 

If 
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If  Cleopatra  heard  you,    ^  your  reproof 
Were  well  deferv'd  of  rafhnefs. 

Ant.  I  am  not  married,  Csfar  :  let  me  hear 
Agrippa  further  fpeak. 

/^gr.   To  hold  you  in  perpetual  amity. 
To  make  you  brothers,  and  to  knit  your  hearts 
With  an  unflipping  knot,  take  Antony 
0(5lavia  to  his  wife  •,  whofe  beauty  claims 
No  worfe  a  hufband  than  the  beft  of  men ; 
Whofe  virtue,  and  whofe  general  graces,  fpeak 
That  which  none  elfe  can  utter.     By  this  marriage. 
All  little  jealoufies,  which  now  feem  great. 
And  all  great  fears,  which  now  import  their  dangers. 
Would  then  be  nothing.     Truths  would  be  tales. 
Where  now  half  tales  be  truths  :  her  love  to  both 
Would,  each  to  other,  and  all  loves  to  both 
Draw  after  her.     Pardon  what  I  have  fpokc ; 
For  'tis  a  fludied,  not  a  prefent  thought. 
By  duty  ruminated. 

Ant,  Will  C^far  fpeak  ? 

C^f.  Not  'till  he  hears,  how  Antony  is  touch'd 
With  what  is  fpoke  already. 

Ant,  What  power  is  in  Agrippa 
If  I  would  fay,  Agrippa^  be  it  fo^ 
To  make  this  good  } 

C^f.  The  power  of  Csefar,  and 
His  power  unto  06lavia. 

Ant,  May  I  never 

7  -your  reproof 

Were  nuell  defsr'v^d ■■  ■  —  J 

In  the  old  edition. 


Were  ivell  dejer'-v^d- 


-your  proof 


Which  Mr.  Theobald,  with  his  ufual  triumph,  changes  to  appuocf, 
which  he  explains,  allonjuance.  Dr.  Warburton  inferted  rcprcof 
v&ry  properly  into  Hanmer's  edition,  but  forgot  it  in  his  own. 

Johnson. 
The  exprelHon  means  the  fame  as  -  a  reproof  of  your  rajhnefs.  T.T. 

L  2  To 
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To  this  good  purpofe,  that  fo  fairly  fhews, 
Dream  of  impediment !  Let  me  have  thy  hand  : 
Further  this  act  of  grace:  and,  from  this  hour. 
The  heart  of  brothers  govern  in  our  loves, 
And  fway  our  great  defigns! 

def.  There  is  my  hand. 
A  filter  I  bequeath  you,  whom  no  brother 
Did  ever  love  fo  dearly.     Let  her  live 
To  join  our  kingdoms,  and  our  hearts  \  and  never 
Fly  off  our  loves  again  1 

Lep.  Happily,  amen. 

Ant,  I  did  not  think  to  draw  my  fword  'gainft 
Pompey, 
For  he  hath  laid  ftrange  courtefies  and  great 
Of  late  upon  me  :— ^1  mufl:  thank  him  only, 
^  Left  my  remembrance  fuffer  ill  report ; 
At  heel  of  that,  defy  him. 

Lep.  Time  calls  upon  us  : 
Of  us  muft  Pompey  prefently  be  fought. 
Or  elfe  he  leeks  out  us. 

jint.  Where  lies  he  ? 

C^f,  About  the  mount  Mifenum. 

Ant.  What  is  his  ftrength  by  land  ? 

def.  Great,  and  increafing  :  but  by  fee 
He  is  an  abfolute  mafter. 

Ant,  So  is  the  fame. 
'Would,  we  had  fpoke  together  1  hafte  we  for  it : 
Yet,  ere  we  put  ourfelves  in  arms,  difpatch  we 
The  bufinefs  we  have  talked  of. 

Ccef.  With  moft  gladnefs  ; 
And  do  invite  you  to  my  fifter's  view. 
Whither  ftraight  I  will  lead  you. 

Ant.  Let  us,  Lepidus,  not  lack  your  company. 

•  Lefi  ipy  remembrance  fuffer  ill  report ;]  Left  I  be  thought  too 
willing  to  forget  benefits,  I  muft  barely  return  him  thanks,  and 
then  1  will  defy  him.  Johnson. 

Lep. 
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Lep,  Noble  Antony,  not  ficknefs  fhould  detain  mc. 

\_FlouriJh,     Exeunt, 

Manent  Enoharhus^  Agrippa^  Mecanas, 

Mec.  Welcome  from  ^gypt,  fir. 

Eno,  Half  the  heart  of  C^far,  worthy  Mecasnas ! 
My  honourable  friend,  Agrippa  ! — 

Agr,   Good  Enobarbus  ! 

Mec.  We  have  caufe  to  be  glad,  that  matters  are 
fo  well  digefted.     You  ftay'd  well  by  it  in  ^gypt. 

Eno.  Ay  fir,  we  did  deep  day  out  of  countenance, 
and  made  the  night  light  with  drinking. 

Mec,  Eight  wild  boars  roafted  whole  at  a  breakfaft, 
and  but  twelve  pcrfons  there  : Is  this  true  ? 

Eno,  This  was  but  as  a  fly  by  an  eagle  :  we  had 
much  more  monftrous  matter  of  feaii-,  which  wor- 
thily deferved  noting. 

Msc,  She's  a  moil  triumphant  lady,  if  report  be 
fquare  to  her. 

Eno.  When  fhe  firft  met  Mark  Antony,  fhepurs'd 
up  his  heart  upon  the  river  of  Cydnus. 

Agr.  There  fhe  appear'd,  indeed  \  or  my  reporter 
Devis'd  well  for  her. 

Eno,  I  will  tell  you  : 
The  barge  fhe  fat  in,  like  a  burnifh'd  throne, 
Burnt  on  the  water  :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold. 
Purple  the  fails,  and  fo  perfumed,  that 
The  winds  were  love-fick  with  'em  :  the  oars  were 

filver  •, 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  flroke,  and  made 
The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  failer. 
As  amorous  of  their  (Irokes.     For  her  own  perfon. 
It  beggar'd  all  defcription  :  fhe  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion,  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tilTue) 
»  O'er-piduring  that  Venus,  where  we  fee 

s*  O'er-piauring  that  Venus,  ivLere  ive  fee,  &c  ]  Meaning  the 
V^nus  of  frotogenes  mentioned  by  Pliny,  1.  35.  c.  i».     Warb. 

L  3  The 
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The  fancy  out-work  nature.     On  each  fide  her, 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  fmiling  Cupids, 
With  divers- coloured  fans,  whole  wind  did  feem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  v/hich  they  did  cool, 
'  And  what  they  undid,  did. 

Agr.  Oh,  rare  for  Antony  ! 

Eno,  Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereids, 
So  many  mermaids,  '  tended  her  i'  the  eyes, 
3  And  made  their  bends  adornings.  Ac  the  helm, 

A  feem- 

'  And  what  tUy  undid,  did.]     It  might  be  read  lefs  harlhly, 

And  n.v hat  they  did,  urAldi,  J O H  N SO N .; 

*  — tended  her  V  th''  eyes.]  Perhaps  tended  her  by  th*  eyes,  difco- 
vered  her  will  by  her  eyes.  Johnson. 

3  And  made  their  bends  AT)0^m^G%.]  This  is  fenfe  indeed,  and 
may  be  underllood  thus;  her  naids  bowed  with  fo  good  an  air, 
that  it  added  new  graces  to  them.  But  this  is  not  what  Shake- 
fpeare  would  fay :  Cleopatra,  in  this  famous  fcene,  perfonated 
Venus  juft  rifing  from  the  waves  ;  at  which  time  the  Mytholo- 
gies tell  us,  the  Sea-deities  furrounded  the  Goddefs  to  adore, 
and  pay  her  homage.  Agreeably  to  this  fable  Cleopatra  had 
drefled  her  maids,  the  poet  tells  us,  like  Nereids.  To  make 
the  whole  therefore  conformable  to  the  ftory  reprefented,  we  may 
be  aiTured,  Shakefpeare  wrote, 

And  made  their  bends  a  dor  in  gs. 

They  did  her  obfervance  in  the  pofturc  oi  adoration,  as  if  fhe 
had  been  Venus.  Warburton. 

That  Cleopatra  perfonated  Venus  we  know  ;  but  that  Shake- 
fpeare was  acquainted  with  the  circumftance  of  homage  being, 
paid  her  by  the  Deities  of  the  fea,  is  by  no  means  as  certain. 
The  old  reading  will  probably  appear  the  more  elegant  of  the 
two  to  modern  readers,  who  have  heard  fo  much  about  the  line 
cf  beauty.  The  whole  pafTage  is  taken  from  the  following  in  fir 
Thomas  North's  tranflation  of  Plutarch.  *<  She  difdained  to  fet 
*'  forward  otherwife,  but  to  take  her  barge  in  the  riuer  of  Cyd- 
**  nus,  the  poope  whereof  was  of  gold,  the  failes  of  purple,  and 
"  the  owers  of  filuer,  which  kept  ftroke  in  rowing  after  the  founde 
'*  of  the  muficke  of  flutes,  howboyes,  citherns,  violls,  and  fuch 
**  other  inftruments  as  they  played  vpon  in  the  barge.  And  now 
*'  for  the  perfon  of  her  felfe  :  Ihe  was  layed  vnder  a  pauil- 
*«  Hon  of  cloth  of  gold  of  tilTue,  apparelled  and  attired  like  the 
«*  GoddeiTe  Venus,  commonly  drawen  in  pidure  ;  and  hard  by 

**  her. 
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A  feeming  mermaid  fleers  ;  the  filken  tackles 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  thofe  fiower-foft  hands. 
That  yarcly  frame  the  office.     From  the  barge 
A  (Irange  invifible  perfume  hits  the  fenfe 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.     The  city  cafl 
Her  people  out  upon  her  :  and  Antony, 
Enthroned  i'  the  market-place,  did  fit  alone, 
Whiftling  to  the  air  ;  "^  which,  but  for  vacancy. 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too, 
And  made  a  gap  in  nature. 

Jgr.  Rare  ^Egyptian  ! 

Eno.  Upon  her  landing,  Antony  fent  to  her, 
Invited  her  to  fupper  :  fhe  reply'd. 
It  fhould  be  better,  he  became  her  guefl ; 
Which  fhe  intreated.     Our  courteous  Antony, 
Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  No  woman  heard  fpeak, 
Being  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feaft  ; 
And,  for  his  ordinary,  pays  his  heart, 
For  what  his  eyes  eat  only. 

Jgr.  Royal  wench ! 
She  made  great  Caefar  lay  his  fword  to  bed  5 

««  her,  on  either  hand  of  her,  pretie  faire  boyes  apparelled  as 
**  painters  do  fet  forth  God  Capide,  with  litle  fannes  in  their 
**  hands,  with  the  which  they  fanned  wind  vpon  her.  Her  la- 
**  dies  and  gentlewomen  alfo,  the  faireft  of  them  were  apparelled 
**  like  the  nymphes  Nereides  (which  are  the  rnermaides  of  the 
<*  waters)  and  like  the  Graces,  fome  ftearing  the  helme,  others 
"  tending  the  tackle  and  ropes  of  the  barge,  out  of  the  which 
**  there  came  a  wonderful!  pafTing  fweete  fauor  of  perfumes,  that 
*'  perfumed  the  wharfes  fide,  peflered  with  innumerable  multi- 
•*  tudes  of  people.  Some  of  them  followed  the  barge  all  alongeR 
•*  the  riuers  fide  :  others  alfo  ranne  out  of  the  citie  to  fee  her  com- 
**  ming  in.  So  that  in  thend,  there  ranne  fuch  multitudes  of 
"  people  one  after  an  other  to  fee  her,  that  Antonius  was  left 
•*  poll  alone  in  the  market  place,  in  his  imperiall  feate  to  geve 
**  audience:"  &c.  Steiivens. 

"*  — n.vhichi  but  for  iiaca  cy^ 

Had  gone ] 

Alluding  to  an  axiom  in  the  peripatetic  philofophy  then  in  vogue, 
that  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  Wa r bu rton. 

L  4  He 
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He  ploughed  her,  and  (he  cropt. 

Eno,  1  faw  her  once 
Hop  forty  paces  through  the  publick  ftreet: 
And  having  loft  her  breath,  fhe  fpoke  and  panted, 
1  hat  fhe  did  make  defect,  perfe6lion. 
And  breathlefs  power  breathe  forth. 

Mec,  Now  Antony  muft  leave  her  utterly. 

En&.  Never ;  he  will   not  : 
Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  cuftom  ftale 
Her  infinite  variety  :  other  women  cloy 
The  appetites  they  feed  j  but  Ihe  makes  hungry. 
Where  moft  fhe  fatisfies.     For  vileft  things 
Become  themlelves  in  her,  that  the  holy  priefts 
Biefs  her,  when  fhe  is  riggifh. 

Afec.  If  beauty,  wifdom,  modefty,  can  fettle 
The  heart  of  Antony,   Odavia  is 
A  bleffed  lottery  to  him. 

Jgr.  Let  us  go. 
Good  Enobarbus,  make  yourfelf  my  gueft, 
Whilft  you  abide  here. 

Eno,  Humbly,  fir,  I  thank  you.  [^Exeunt, 

SCENE    m. 

Enter  Antony^   C^far,  OBavia  between  them ;  attend-^ 
ants,  and  a  footbfayer. 

Ant.  The  world,  and  my  great  ofHce,  will  fometimes 
Divide  me  from  your  bofom. 

O^a.  All  which  time. 
Before  the  Gods  my  knee  fhall  bow  in  prayers 
To  them  for  you. 

Ant.  Good  night.  Sir. — My  06lavia, 
Read  not  my  blemifhes  in  the  world's  report, 
I  have  not  kept  my  fquare  ;  but  that  to  come 
Shall  all  be  done  by  the  rule.  Good  night,  dear  lady. 

O^a,  Good  night,  fir. 
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C<ef,  Good  night.  \^Exeunt  C^far  and  05iavia. 

Jnt.  Now,  firrah  !  you  do  wifh  yourfelf  in  ^gypt? 

Scoth.  'Would  I  had  never  come  from  thence,  nor 
Thither!  [you 

Ant,  If  youcan,  your  reafon. 

Sooth,  ^  I  fee  it  in 
My  motion,  have  it  not  in  my  tongue :  but  yet 
Hie  you  again  to  JEgypt, 

Ant.  Say  to  me 
Whofe  fortunes  fhall  rife  higher,  Csefar's,  or  mine  ? 

Sooth.  Casfar's. 

Therefore,  oh  Antony,  ftay  not  by  his  fide  : 
Thy  D^mon,  that  thy  fpirit  which  keeps  thee,  is 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  unmatchable. 
Where  Caefar's  is  not :  but  near  him,  thy  angel 
^  Becomes  a  Fear,  as  being  o'erpower'd  ;  therefore 

^  I  fee  it  in 
My  motion,  have  it  not  in  my  tongue  :  -■■■   ] 

What  motion?  I  can  trace  no  fenfe  in  this  word  here,  unlefs  the 
author  were  alluding  to  that  agitation  of  the  divinity,  which  di- 
viners pretend  to  when  the  fit  of  foretelling  is  upon  them  ;  but 
then,  1  think  verily,  he  would  have  wrote,  ejiiotion.  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  Shakefpeare  meant  that  the  foothfayer  Ihould  fay,  he  faw 
a  reafon  in  his  thought  or  opinion,  though  he  gave  that  thought  or 
opinion  no  utterance.  Theobald, 

I  fee  it  in  my  motion, — ]  i.e.  thedivinitory  agitation.     Wars. 

^  Becomes  a  Fear, ]  i.  e.  a  fearful  thing.     The  ablkad  for 

the  concrete.  Warburton. 

Mr.  Upton  reads, 

Becomes  afear'd, 

The  common  reading  is  more  poetical.  Johnson. 

A  Feari^  a  perfonagein  fome  of  the  old  moralities.  Fletcher 
alludes  to  it  in  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  where  Afpafia  is  inftrudlin* 
her  maids  how  to  defcribe  her  fituation  in  needle-work. 

*'  and  then  a  Fear  : 

**  Do  that  Fear  bravely,  wench. ." 

The  whole  thought  is  borrowed  from  fir  T.  North's  tranflatlon  of 
Plutarch.  "  For  thy  daemon  (faid  he)  that  is  to  fay,  the  good 
•'  angel  and  fpirit  that  keepeth  thee,  is  afraid  of  his  :  and  being 
**  courageous  and  high  when  he  is  alone,  becometh  fearful  and 
**  timorous,  when  he  cometh  near  unto  the  other."     Steevens. 

Make 
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Make  fpace  enough  between  you. 

jint.  Speak  this  no  mere. 

Sooth,  To  none  but  thee  ;  no  more,  but  when  to 

thee. 

If  thou  dofl  play  with  him  at  any  game. 
Thou  art  fure  to  lofe  •,  and,  of  that  natural  luck. 
He  beats  thee  'gainft  the  odds  :  thy  luftre  thickens. 
When  he  (hines  by.    I  fay  again,  thy  fpirit 
Is  all  afraid  to  govern  thee  near  him  ; 
But,  he  away,  'tis  noble. 

Ant.  Get  thee  gone. 
Say  to  Ventidius,  I  would  fpeak  with  him. 

[Exit  Soothfayer, 
He  fhall  to  Parthia. — Be  it  art,  or  hap, 
He  hath  fpoke  true.     The  very  dice  obey  him  ; 
And,  in  our  fports,  my  better  cunning  faints 
Under  his  chance  :  if  we  draw  lots,  he  fpeeds  : 
His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  fliil  of  mine. 
When  it  is  all  to  nought ;  and  ^  his  quails  ever 
Beat  mine,  ^  inhoop'd,  at  odds.     I  will  to  ^gypt : 
And  though  I  make  this  marriage  for  my  peace, 

Enter  Ventidius, 

V  the  eaft  my  pleafure  lies. — Oh,  come,  Ventidius. 
You  mufl  to  Parthia :  your  commiflion's  ready : 
Follow  me,  and  receive  it.  [Exeunt, 

'  bis  quails — ]  The  ancients  ufed  to  match  quails  a« 

we  match  cocks.  Johnson. 

Lucian  fays  that  quail-fighting  was  exhibited  among  the  pub- 
lic fhews  at  Athens.  Steevens. 

2  inhoop'dt  at  odds, ]  Thus  the  old  copy.     Inhoop'd  is 

itidofedf  confined,  that  they  may  fight.  The  modern  editions  read. 
Beat  minet  in  whoop'd-^?/  odds, —  Johnson. 


SCENE 
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SCENE    IV, 

Enter  Lepidus^  Mecanas^  and  Agrippa. 

Lep,  Trouble  yourfelves  no  farther.    Pray  you, 
haften 
Your  generals  after. 

Agr.  Sir,  Mark  Antony 
Will  e'en  but  kifs  Oaavia,  and  we'll  follow. 

Lep.  'Till  I  ihall  fee  you  in  your  loldiers'  drefs 
Which  will  become  you  both,  farewel. 

Mec,  We  fhall, 
As  I  conceive  the  journey,  be  at  the  mount 
Before  you,  Lepidus. 

Lep,  Your  way  is  fliorter. 
My  purpofes  do  draw  me  much  about ; 
You'll  win  two  days  upon  me. 

Both,  Sir,  good  fuccefs ! 

Lep.  Farewel,  {^Exeunt. 

SCENE    V. 

^he  Palace  in  Alexandria, 
Enter  Cleopatra^  Charmian^  Iras^  and  Alexas, 

Cleo,  Give  me  fome  mufick ;  ^  mufick,  moody  food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love. 
Omnes,  The  mufick,  ho! 

Enter  Mardian, 

Cleo.  Let  it  alone  -,  let  us  to  billiards :  come.  Char- 

mian. 
Char.  My  arm  is  fore,  bed  play  with  Mardian. 

9  mufick,  moody  food]  The  mood  is  the  mn/d,  or  mental  dif- 

pofition.  Van  Haaren's  panegyrick  on  the  Englifh  begins,  Groot^ 
moedig  Volky  [great-mind. d  natior.l  Perhaps  here  is  a  poor  jefl  in- 
tended between  mood  the  mind  and  moods  of  mufick.       Johnson. 

CUo. 
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Cleo,  As  well  a  woman  with  an  eunuch  play'd/ 
As  with  a  woman  : — Come,  you'll  play  with  me,  fir  ? 

Mar,  As  well  as  1  can,  madam. 

Cleo.  And  when  good-will  is  (hew'd,  tho'  it  come 
too  fhort, 
The  ador  may  plead  pardon.     I'll  none  now  : — 
Give  me  mine  angle,  we'll  to  the  river :  there. 
My  mufick  playing  far  off,  I  will  betray 
*  Tawny-finn'd  fifli :  my  bended  hook  ihall  pierce 
Their  flimy  jaws  -,  and,  as  I  draw  them  up, 
I'll  think  them  every  one  an  Antony, 
And  fay,  ah^  ha  !  yoiCre  caught. 

Char,  'Twas  merry,  when 
You  wager'd  on  your  angling  ;  when  your  diver 
Did  hang  a  fait  fifh  on  his  hook,  which  he 
With  fervency  drew  up. 

Cleo.  That  time  ! oh  times  ^ 

I  laugh'd  him  out  of  patience  ;  and  that  night 
I  laugh'd  him  into  patience:  and  next  morn, 
Ere  the  ninth  hour,  I  drank  him  to  his  bed  : 
Then  put  my  tires  and  mantles  on  him,  ^  whilft 
I  wore  his  fword  Philippan.     Oh !   From  Italy  -, — 

Enter 

'  Tanunry-Jinn'J  Jijh  ','—'\  The  firfl  copy  reads, 

T^a-wney  ^XiQ  fjh. Johnson. 

^  ^hiljl 
I  <voore  his  ftvord Philippan.^ 
We  are  not  to  fuppofe,  nor  is  there  any  warrant  from  hiftory, 
that  Antony  had  any  particular  fword  fo  called.  The  dignifying 
weapons,  in  this  fort,  is  a  cuftom  of  much  more  recent  date. 
This  therefore  feems  a  compliment  a  pofteriori.  We  find  An- 
tony, afterwards,  in  this  play,  boalling  of  his  own  prowefs  at 
Philippi. 

Ant.  Tesy  my  lordy  yes  ;  he  at  Philippi  kept 
His  fivord  e'en  like  a  dancer  ;  nvhile  1  Jirook 
The  lean  and  ivr inkle d  CaJJius  ;  l£c. 

That  was  the  greateft  a£lion  of  Antony's  life  ;  and  therefore  this 
feems  a  fine  piece  of  flattery,  intimating,  that  his  fword  ought  to 

be 
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Enter  a  Mejfenger, 

Ram  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  ^  in  mine  ears. 
That  long  time  have  been  barren. 

Mef.  Madam  !   madam  ! — 

Cleo.  Antony's  dead  ?— 
If  thou  fay  fo,  villain,  thou  kilPft  thy  miftrefs ; 
But  well  and  free. 

If  fo  thou  yield  him,  there  is  gold,  and  here 
My  blueft  veins  to  kifs  ;  a  hand,  that  kings 
Have  lipp'd,  and  trembled  kiffing. 

Mef,  Firft,  madam,  he  is  well. 

Cleo,  Why,  there's  more  gold.    But,  firrah,  mark-, 
we  ufe 
To  fay,  the  dead  are  well :  bring  it  to  that, 
The  gold,  I  give  thee,  will  I  melt  and  pour 
Down  thy  ill-uttering  throat. 

Mef.  Good  madam,  hear  me. 

Cleo.  Well,  go  to,  1  will ; 
But  there's  no  goodnefs  in  thy  face  :    if  Antony 

Be  free  and  healthful fo  tart  a  favour 

To  trumpet  fuch  good  tidings  ?  If  not  well. 

Thou  fhouldft  come  like  a  fury  crown'd  with  fnakes, 

'*■  Not  like  a  formal  man. 

Mef  Will't  pleafe  you  hear  me  } 

Cleo.  I  have  a  mind  to  ftrike  thee,  ere  thou  fpeak'ft : 

be  denominated  from  that  illuftrious  battle,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  modern  heroes  in  romance  are  made  to  give  their  fwords  pom- 
pous names.  Theobald. 

^  Ram  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings — ]  Shakefpeare  probably  wrote. 
Rain  thou,  &c.  Rain  agrees  better  with  the  epithets  fruitful  and 
barren.  St  e  evens. 

"^  Not  lih  a  formal  man.']     Formal,  for  ordinary.  Ware. 

Rather  decent,  regular.  Johnson. 

By  z  formal  man,  Shakefpeare  means,  a  man  in  his  fenfes.  Infor- 
mal women,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure,  is  ufed  for  women  befide 
themfelves,  St  e  evens. 

Yet, 
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Yet,  if  thou  fay  Antony  lives,  'tis  well,  ^ 
Or  friends  with  Ca^far,  or  not  captive  to  him, 
^  ril  fet  thee  in  a  Ihovver  of  gold,  and  hail 
Rich  pearls  upon  thee. 

Mef.  Madam,  he's  well. 

Cleo.  Well  laid. 

Mef,  And  friends  with  Casfar. 

Cleo,  Thou  art  an  honeft  man. 

Mef  Ceefar,  and  he  are  greater  friends  than  ever. 

Cleo,  Make  thee  a  fortune  from  me. 

Mef,  But  yet,  madam 

Cleo,  I  do  not  V^thut  yet\  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence  :  fy  upon  hut  yet  i 
But  yet  is  as  a  jaylor  to  bring  forth 
Some  monftrous  malefador.     Pr'ythee,  friend. 
Pour  out  the  pack  of  matter  to  mine  ear, 
The  good  and  bad  together.   He's  friends  with  Csefar; 

5  /  ha've  a  mind  to  Jirike  thee  ere  thou  fpeak*Jl  % 
jTetf  if  thou  fay  Antony  li^es,   'tis  well, 
Or  friends  njoith  C^sjar^  or  not  captvue  to  him^ 
I  ^11  fet  thee  in    a  Jhonjoer  of  gold y  and  hail 

Rich  pearls  upon  thee, ] 

We  furely  fhould  read  is  well.  The  meflenger  is  to  have  his  re- 
ward, if  he  fays,  that  Antony  is  alive,  in  health,  and  either  friends 
ixith  Cafar,  or  not  captiue  to  him. 

Obfervations  and  Conjedures,  &c.  printed  at  Oxford,  1766. 
^  rUfet  thee  in  a  Jhoiuer  of  gold,  and  hail 
Rich  pearls  upon  thee,'\ 
That  is,  I  will  give  thee  a  kingdom  :  it  being  the  eaftern  cere- 
mony, at  the  coronation  of  their  kings,  to  powder  them  with  gold- 
dufi  and  feed-pearl -,  fo  Milton, 

— the  gorgeous  eajl  'with  liberal  hand 
Shoivers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold* 
In  the  lifeof  Timur  bee  or  Tamerlane,  written  by  a  Perfian  con- 
temporary author,  are  the  following  words,  as  tranllated  by 
Monf.  Petit  de  la  Croix,  in  the  account  there  given  of  his  corona- 
tion, bookii.  chap.  i.  Les princes  du  fang  royal  ^  Us  emirs  repan- 
dirent  a  pleines  mains  fur  fa  tete  quantite  d'^or  ^  de  pierreries  felon 
lacoutum^.  Warb. 
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In  flate  of  health,  thou  fay'fl ;  and,  thou  fay'il  free. 

Mef,  Free,  madam  !  no :  I  made  no  fuch  report- 
He's  bound  unto  Odavia. 
Cleo.  For  v/hat  good  turn  ? 
Mef.  For  the  beil  turn  i'  the  bed. 
Cleo.  I  am  pale,  Charmian. 
Mef,  Madam,  he's  m.arried  to  Odavia. 
Cko.  The  mofl  infedious  peililence  upon  thee ! 

\^^trikes  him  down. 
Mef  Good  madam,  patience. 
Cleo,  What  fay  you  ?  \Strikes  him. 

Hence  horrible  villain,  or  I'll  fpurn  thine  eyes 
Like  balls  from  me  \  I'll  unhair  thy  head ; 

{She  hales  him  up  and  down. 
Thou  flialt  be  whipt  with  wire,  and  ftew'd  in  brine. 
Smarting  in  lingring  pickle. 

Mef.  Gracious  madam, 
I,  that  do  bring  the  news,  made  not  the  match. 

Cleo.  Say,  'tis  not  fo,  a  province  I  will  give  thee. 
And  make  thy  fortunes  proud  :  the  blow,  thou  hadft. 
Shall  make  thy  peace,  for  moving  me  to  rage ; 
And  I  will  boot  thee  with  what  gift  belide 
Thy  modefty  can  beg. 

Mef  He's  married,  madam. 

Cleo,  Rogue,  thou  haft  liv'd  too  long. 

\Praws  a  dagger. 
Mef.  Nay,  then  I'll  run  : — 
What  mean  you,  madam  ?  I  have  made  no  fault. 

{Exit. 
Char.  Good  madam,  keep  yourfelf  within  yourfelf. 
The  man  is  innocent. 

Cleo.  Some  innocents  'fcape  not  the  thunderbolt. — 
Melt-^gypt  into  Nile!   and  kindly  creatures 
Turn  all  to  ferpents !  Call  the  flave  again. 
Though  I  am  mad,  1  will  not  bite  him  : — Call. 
Char.  He  is  afraid  to  come. 

Cleo. 
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Cleo,  I  will  not  hurt  him  : 
^  Thefe  hands  do  lack  nobility,  that  they  flrike 
A  meaner  than  myfelf ;  fince  1  myfelf 
Have  given  myfelf  the  caufe. — Come  hither,  iir. 

Re-enter  the  Mejfenger, 

Though  it  be  honeft,  it  is  never  good 
To  bring  bad  news.     Give  to  a  gracious  meflage 
An  hoftof  tonoues;  but  let  ill  tidings  tell 
Themfelves,  when  they  be  felt. 

Mef.  I  have  done  my  duty. 

Cleo,  Is   he  married  ? 
I  cannot  hate  thee  worfer  than  I  do, 
If  thou  again  fay,  Tes. 

Mef.  He  is  married,  madam. 

Cleo,  The  Gods  confound  thee  !  doll  thou  hold 
there  flill  ? 

Mef.  Should  I  lye,  madam  ? 

Cleo.  Oh,  I  would,  thou  didft ; 
So  half  my  iEgypt  were  fubmerg'd,  and  made 
A  ciftern  for  fcal'd  fnakes !  Go,  get  thee  hence, 
Hadft  thou  NarciflTus  in  thy  face,  to  me 
Thou  wouldft  appear  moft  ugly  :  he  is  married  ? — 

Mef  I  crave  your  highnelV  pardon. 

Cleo.  He  is  married  ? 

Mef  Take  no  offence,  that  I  would  not  offend  you: 
To  punifh  me  for  what  you  make  me  do. 
Seems  much  unequal.     He  is  married  to  06lavia. 

Cleo.  Oh,  that  his  fault  Ihould  make  a  knave  of 
thee, 

'  fhefe  hands  do  lack  nobility,  that  they  Jirike 
A  meaner  than  myjtlf', — ] 

This  thought  feems  to  be  borrowed  from  the  laws  of  chivalry, 
which  forbad  a  knight  to  engage  with  his  inferior.     Steevens. 

That 
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'  That  art  not  what  thou'rtfure  of ! — Get  thee  henccg 
The  merchandile  which  thou  haft  brought  from  Rome, 
Are  all  too  dear  for  me  :  lye  they  upon  thy  hand, 
And  be  undone  by  'em  !'  \^E:>':it  Mejfe/igen 

Char,  Good  your  highnefs,  patience. 

Geo,  In  praiPing  Antony,  I  have  difprais'd  C^fan 

Cbar>  Many  times,  madam. 

Cleo.  I  am  paid  for  it  now :  lead  me  from  hence, 
I  faint;  oh  Iras,  Charmian- — 'tis  no  matter. — 
Go  to  the  fellow,  good  Alexas  -,  bid  him 
Report  the  feature  of  Odavia,  her  years. 
Her  inclination,  let  him  not  leave  out 
The  colour  of  her  hair : — bring  me  word  quickly— 
^  Let  him  forever  go: — let  him  not,— Charmian  ;—^ 
Though  he  be  painted  one  way  like  a  Gorgon, 
The  other  way  he  is  a  '  Mars  :  — bid  you  Akxas 

^  Tho'u  art  not  n)jhat  thcurtfure  <?//— ^]    For  this,  which  is  not 
feafily  undcrflood.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  has  given, 

T^hat  fay'rt  hKil^j^hdt  thcu'rt  fure  cf  I 
I  am  not  fatisfied  with  the  change,  which,  though  it  a>Tords  fenfcp 
ejihibits  little  fpirit.    I  fancy  the  line  ccnfilb  only  of  abrupt  Harts. 
Oh  that  his  jault  Jhouid  make  a  kna=ve  of  thu^ 
That  ai't—nct  what  ? — Thou'rt  fure  on't. — Get  thee  hence, 
That  his  fault  Jh  uld  make  a  knave  of  ih^e  that  art—h\x\.  \v)\2X  Jhall  1 
fay  thou  art  not  ?  Thou  art  then  fure  of  this  marnage. — ^Get  thee 
hence. 
Dr.  Warburtori  has  recei^^ed  Sir  T.  HanmerV emendation. 

JoHx'-asoN; 

^  Let  himfor  e^jer  go. ]     She  is  how  talklli|  In  broken  fen- 

tences,  not  of  the  melTenger,  but  Antony.    '  ^   Johnson. 

'  Thecthir  ivay's  a  Mars  ;]  In  this  palTage  the  fenfe  is  clear,  but, 
I  think,  may  be  much  improved  by  a  very  little  alteration. 
Cleopatra,  in  her  paffion  upon  the  news  of  Antony's  marriage  faysj 
Let  him  for  e^rjer  go^Lt  him  ^oz— -Charmian, -— 
Though  he  be  painted  onenxtay  like  a  Gorgci:, 
The  other  ^ay  he's  a  Mars. — •—- 
This,  I  think,  would  be  m.ore  fpirited  thus, 

Let  him  for  e<ver ^o — let  him — NO,  —  Channian  ; 
Though  he  be  painted,  &C. 
Obfervations  and  Conjectures,  &c.  printed  at  Oxford,  1765, 

Vol.  VIII,  '  M       ,  Bring 
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Bring  word,  bow  tall  fhe  is. — Pity,  me,  Charmian^ 
But  fpeak  not  to  me. — Lead  me  to  my  chamber. 

SCENE  vr. 

Near  Mifenum, 

Enter  Pompey  and  Menas^  at  one  door^  with  drum  and 
trumpet :  at  another^  Ctefar^  Lepidus^  Antony ^  Encbar- 
bus  J  Mecanas^  with  foldiers  marching. 

Pomp.  Your  hoflages  I  have,  fo  have  you  mine  \ 
And  we  Ihall  talk  before  we  fight. 

Ccef.  Moft  meet. 
That  firft  we  come  to  words ;  and  therefore  have  we  • 
Our  written  purpofes  before  us  fent : 
Which,  if  thou  haft  confider'd  let  us  know 
If  'twill  tie  up  thy  difcontented  fword  ^ 
And  carry  back  to  Sicily  much  tall  youth, 
Thatelfe  mud  perifh  here. 

Pomp.  To  you  all  three, 
The  fenators  alone  of  this  great  world. 
Chief  factors  for  the  Gods — I  do  not  know 
Wherefore  my  father  (hould  revengers  want. 
Having  a  fon  and  friends ;  ftnce  Julius  Csfar, 
Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Brutus  ghofted. 
There  faw  you  labouring  for  him.  What  was  it. 
That  mov'd  pale  CafTius  to  confpire  ?  And  what 
Made  thee,  all-honour'd,  honeft  Roman  Brutus, 
With  the  arm'd  reft,  courtiers  of  beauteous  freedomy 
To  drench  the  Capitol-,  but  that  they  would 
Have  one  man,  but  a  man?  And  that  is  it, 
Hath  made  me  rig.  my  navy ;  at  whofe  burden 
The  anger'd  ocean  foams ;  with  which  I  meant 
To  fcourge  the  ingratitude  that  defpightfui  Rome 
Caft  on  my  noble  father. 

C^/.  Take  your  time. 
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Am.   ^  Thou  canfl:  not  fear  us,  Pompey,  with  thy 
fails  •, 
\Ve'il  fpeak  with  thee  at  fea.  At  land,  thou  know'ft^ 
How  much  we  do  o'er  count  thee. 

Pomp.  At  land,  indeed. 
Thou  doil  o'er-counc  me  of  my  father's  houfe  : 
'  But  fince  the  cuckow  builds  not  for  himfclf. 
Remain  in't,  as  thou  may'ft. 

Lip.  Be  pleas'd  to  tell  us, 
(For  this  is  from  the  preient)  how  you  take 
The  offers  we  have  fent  you. 

Caf.  There's  the  point. 

Ant,  Which  do  not  be  intreated  to,  but  weigh 
What  it  is  worth,  embrac'd. 

C</.   And  v/hat  may  follow 
To  try  a  larger  fortune. 

Pomp.  You  have  made  me  offer 
Of  Sicily,  Sardinia  ;  and  I  mud 
Rid  all  the  fea  of  pirates  :  then  to  fend 
Meafures  of  wheat  to  Rome  :  this  'greed  upon^ 
To  part  with  unhack'd  edges,  and  bear  back 
Our  targe  undinted. 

Omnes.  That's  our  offer. 

Pomp.  Know  then, 
I  came  before  you  here,  a  man  prepar'd 
To  take  this  offer:  but  Mark  Antony 
Put  me  to  fouie  impatience  : — though  I  lol^ 
The  praife  of  it  by  telling,  you  muft  know, 
When  Csfir  and  your  brother  were  at  blov/s^ 
Your  mother  came  to  Sicily,  and  did  find 
Her  Welcome  friendly. 

Ant,  I  have  heard  it,  Pom.pey^ 

*  Thou  canfl  not  fear  us--']  Thou  canll  hot  affi-ight  us  with  thy 
numerous  navy.  Johnson 

3  But  Jince  the  cuckoxv  huiUs  not  fcr  hiwfelf,']  Since,  like  the 
CHtkow,  that  feizes  the  neils  of  other  birds,  you  have  invader!  a 
houfe  which  you  could  not  build,  keep  it  while  you  can.    Johns. 

M  X  And 
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And  am  well  ftudied  for  a  liberal  thanks, 
Which  I  do  owe  you. 

Pomp,  Let  me  have  your  hand: 
I  did  not  think,  fir,  to  have  met  you  here. 

Ant,  The  beds  i'  the  cad  arefoft :  and  thanks  toyoil 
That  cali'd  me  timelier  than  my  purpofe  hither  ^ 
For  I  have  gain'd  by  it. 

C^f,  Since  I  faw  you  laft, 
There  is  a  change  upon  you. 

Pomp,  Well,  I  know  nor, 
*  What  counts  hard  fortune  cafls  upon  my  face  ; 
But  in  my  bofom  fhe  fhall  never  come. 
To  make  my  heart  her  vailal. 

Lep.  Well  met  here. 

Pomp.  I  hope  fo,  Lepidus. — Thus  we  are  agreed :' 
I  crave,  our  compofition  may  be  written 
And  feal'd  between  us. 

C^ef,  That's  the  next  to  do. 

Pomp,  We'll  feail  each  other,  ere  we  part  j  and  let  us 
Draw  lots  who  fliall  begin. 

Ant,  That  I  will,  Pompey. 

Pomp,  No,  Antony,  take  the  lot : 
But,  firft:  or  lad,  your  fine  ^Egyptian  cookery 
Shall  have  the  fam.e.  I  have  heard,  that  Julius  C^far 
Grew  fat  with  feailing  there. 

Ant,  You  have  heard  much. 

Pomp.  I  have  fair  meanings,  fir. 

Ant,  And  fair  words  to  them. 

Pomp,  Then  fo  much  have  I  heard  : — 
And  I  have  heard,  Apollodorus  carried 

Eno,  No  more  of  that : — he  did  fo. 

Pomp.  What,  I  pray  you  ? 

Eno,  A  certain  queen  to  Ccefar  in  a  mattrefs. 

Pomp,  I  know  thee  now  :  howfar'll  thou,  foldier  ? 

Eno.  Well; 

*  What  counts  hardfortur.e  calls,  &c.]     Metaphor  from  mak- 
ing marks  or  lines  in  calling  accounts  in  arithmetick,      Wa  r  b. 

And 
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And  well  am  like  to  do ;  for,  I  perceive. 
Four  feafls  are  toward. 

Pomp.  Xet  me  fliake  thy  hand  ; 
I  never  hated  thee :  1  have  feen  thee  fight. 
When  I  have  envied  thy  behaviour. 

Em,  Sir, 
I  never  lov'd  you  much;  but  I  have  prais'd  you, 
When  you  have  well  defervM  ten  times  as  much 
As  I  have  faid  you  did. 

Pomp,  Enjoy  thy  plainnefs. 
It  nothing  ill  becomes  thee. — 
Aboard  my  galley  I  invite  you  all : 
Will  you  lead,  lords  ? 

AIL  Shew  us  the  way,  fir. 

Pomp,  Come.     \_Exetint,  Manent  Enoh.  and  Menas. 

Men,  \^Afid?,'\  Thy  father,  Pompey,  would  ne'er 
have  made  this  treaty.-— 
you  apd  I  have  known,  fir. 

Em,  At  fea,  I  think. 

Men,  We  have,  fir. 

Eno,  You  have  done  well  by  water. 

Men,  And  you  by  land. 

Eno,  5  I  will  praife  any  man  that  will  praife  me: 
tliough  it  cannot  be  denied  what  1  have  done  by  land. 

Men,  Nor  what  I  have  done  by  water. 

Eyio,  Yes,  fomething  you  can  deny  for  your  own 
lafety  :  you  have  been  a  great  thief  by  fea. 

Mj.en,  And  ycu  by  land. 

Eno.  There  I  deny  my  land-fervice.  But  give  me 
your  hand,  Menas :  if  your  eyes  had  authority,  here 
they  might  take  two  thieves  kilTing. 

5  I  "xill  praife  ar.y  man  that  ^.vil I  praife  ir.e,']  The  poet*s  art  In 
<j€livering  this  humourous  ientiment  (which  gives  us  (b  very  true 
and  natural  a  picture  of  4:he  commerce  of  the  \?orld)  can  never  hz 
fufficiently  admired.  The  confeffion  could  come  from  none  but  a 
frank  and  rough  chaiadej  like  thefpeaker's  :  and  the  moral  leffon 
infmuated  under  it,  xhTxtfattery  can  make  its  way  through  the 
laoii  flu bborn  manners,  defcrves  our  ferious  reflexion.      Ware. 

M  2  Men, 
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Men.  All  men's  faces  are  true,  whatfoe'er  their 
{lands  are. 

Eno.  But  there  is  never  a  fair  v/oman  has  a  true 
face. 

Men,  No  flander  ;  they  (leal  hearts. 
£«^.  We  came  hitherto  fight  with  you. 
Men,  For  my  part,   I  .am  forry  it  is   turn'd  to   a 
drinking.    Pompey  doth  this  day  laugh  away  his  for- 
tune. 

Eno.  If  he  do,  fure  he  cannot  weep  it  back  again. 
Men.  You  have  faid,  fir.  Vv''e  look'd  not  for  Mark 
Antony  here  -,  pray  you,  is  he  married  to  Cleopatra  ? 
Eno.  Csefar's  filler  is  called  Odavia. 
Men,  True,  fir,  ^tit  was  the  wife  of  Caius  Mar- 

cellus, 
Eno.  But  now  Ihe  is  the  wife  of  Marcus  Antonius. 
Men.  Pray  you,  fir  ^ 
Eno.  'Tis  true. 

Men.  Then  is  C^far,  and  he,  for  ever  knit  together. 
Eno.  If  I  were  bound  to  divine   of  this  unity,  I 
would  not  prophefy  fo, 

Men.  I  think,  the  policy  of  that  purpofe  made  more 
in  the  marriage,  than  the  love  of  the  parties. 

^no.  I  think  fo  too.  But  you  fnall  find,  the  band, 
that  feems  to  tie  their  friendfliip  together,  will  be  the 
very  flrangler  of  their  amity.  Odavials  of  a  holy, 
cold,  and  frill  converfation. 

Men.  Who  would  not  have  his  wife  fo  ? 
Eno.  Not  he,  that  himfelf  is  not  fo  ;  which  is  Mark 
'  Antony.  He  will  to  his  ^Egyptian  difn  again  :  then 
fhall  the  fighs  of  Odlavia  blow  the  fire  up  in  Csefar ; 
and,  as  I  iaid  before,  that  which  is  the  llrength  of 
their  amity,  fliall  prove  the  immediate  author  of  their 
variance.  Antony  will  ufe  his  affection  where  it  is  ; 
he  married  but  his  occafion  here. 

?Aen.  And  thus  it  may  be.  Come,  fir,  will  you 
I  have  a  health  for  you.  [aboard  ? 

Eno, 
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Eno^  I  fhall  take  it,  fir :  we  have  us'd  our  throats 
30  Egypt. 

Mm.  Come,  let's  away.  [ExeunL 

SCENE    VII. 

0// 1? card  Pomp'^fs  Galley, 
Mufick  plays.    Enter  two  or  thre^  Servants  with  a  hau' 


1  Scrv,  Here  they'll  be,  man  ;  ^fome  o'  their  plants 
are  ill-rooted  already,  the  leaft  wind  i*  the  world  will 
blow  them  down. 

2  Serv.  Lepidus  is  high  colour'd. 

1  Serv.  ^  They  have  made  him  drink  alms-drink. 

2  Seri\  ^  As  they  pinch  one  another  by  the  dilpo- 
lition,  he  cries  out,  no  more  \  reconciles  them  to  his 
entreaty,  and  himfelf  to  the  drink. 

1  Ser^c,  But  it  raifes  the  greater  war  between  him 
and  his  difcretion. 

2  Serv.  Why,  this  it  is  to  have  a  name  in  great 
men^s  /ellowfliip :  I  had  as  lieve  have  a  reed  that  will 
do  me  nofervice,  as  ^  a  partizan  I  could  not  heave. 

I  Serv,  *  To  be  cali'd  into  a  huge  fphere,  and  not 
to  be  feen  to  move  in't,  are  the  holes  where  eyes 
(hould  be,  which  pitifully  difailer  the  cheeks. 

Trumpets 

^  S;<v;e  q* : heir  plants']  P!a^ifs,hc£id.ss  its  common  meaning;,  is  here 
ufed  lOrthc/hof,  from  the  Latin.  Johnson. 

^"  They  hauc  made  him  drink  alms-drink.]  A  phrafe,  arnonoft 
good  fellows,  to  figni fy  that  liquor  of  another's  iliare  which  his 
companion  drinks  to  cafe  him.  But  it  fatirically  alludes  to  C^far 
acd  Antony's  admittino;  him  into  the  triumvirate,  in  order  to  take 
off  from  themfelves  the  load  cf  enyy.  War  burton.^ 

"  As  they  pinch  one  ancth;r  by  the  di/pojition.']  A  phrafe  equiva- 
lent to  that  now  in  ufe,  of  Touching  one  in  afore  place.       Wa  rb. 

9  J  partizan']     A  pike.  Johnson. 

*  To  be  call' J  into  a  huge  fphere ^  and  not  to  be  feen  lo  mo'vein'f, 
arg  the  hold  'vjhere  eyesfhjula  be^  tvhich  pitifully  dfafier  the  chceks.'S 

M  4  This 
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trumpets.  Enter  C^far^  Antony^  Pompey^  Lepidus^ 
Agrippa^  Mecanas^  Enoharbus^  Menas^  with  other 
Captains. 

Ant.  Thus  they  do,  fir :  they  take  the  flow  o'  the 
Nile 
By  certain  fcales  i'  the  pyramid ;  they  know. 
By  the  height  the  lownels,  or  the  mean,  if  dearth. 
Or  foizon,  follow  :  the  higher  Nilus  fvv^ells, 
The  more  it  promifes.     As  it  ebbs,  the  feedfmaa 
Upon  the  flime  and  ooze  fcatters  his  grain. 
And  fhortly  comes  to  harveft. 

Lep,  You  have  ftrange  ferpents  there. 
Ant,  Ay,  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Your  ferpent  of  ^gypt  is  bred  now  of  your 
mud  by  the  operation  of  your  fun  :  fo  is  your  cro- 
codile. 

Ant.  They  are  fo. 

Pomp.  Sir,  and  fome  wine.— A  health  to  Lepidus. 
Lep.  I  am  not  fo  well  as  I  fhould  be, 
But  I'll  ne'er  out. 

Eno.  Not  till  you  have  flept  j  I  fear  me,  you'll  be 
in,  'till  then. 

Lep,  Nay,  certainly,  I  have  heard,  the  Ptolemies* 
Fyramifies  are  very  goodly  things ;  without  contra- 
didlion,  I  have  heard  that. 

Men.  Pompey,  a  word.  [Ajide. 

Pomp.  Say  in  mine  ear,  what  is't  ? 
Men,  Forfake  thy  feat,  I  do  befeech  thee,  captain, 

{^Afidc, 
And  hear  me  fpeak  a  v^ord. 

This  fpeech  feems  to  be  mutilated;  to  fupply  the  deficiencies  is 
impofTible,  butperhaps  the  fenfe  was  originally  approaching  to  this. 
To  he  calleit  into  a  hvge  Jpbei-e,  and  not  to  he  fee n  to  7nc<vein  it,  is  2, 
very  ignominious  ftate  ;  great  offices  are  the  holes  <wh^re  eyes  Jhculd 
M  nvhich^  if  eyes  be  wanting,  pitifully  difafler  the  cheeks.     Johns. 

Pomp, 
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Pomp,  Forbear  me,  'till  anon. — This  wine  for  Le- 
pidus. 

Lep,  What  manner  o' thing  is  your  crocodile? 

Jnt,  It  is  fhap'd,  fir,  like  it  felf ;  and  it  is  as  broad 
as  it  hath  breadth:  it  is  jnft  fo  high  as  it  is,  and 
moves  with  its  own  organs  :  it  lives  by  that  which 
nonrifheth  it  j  and  the  elements  once  out  of  it,  ic 
tranfmigrates. 

Lep.  What  colour  is  it  of? 

Ant.  Of  its  own  colour  too. 

Lep.  'Tis  a  ftrange  ferpent. 

Ant.  'Tis  fo,  and  the  tears  of  it  are  wet. 

Caf.  Will  this  defcription  fatisfy  him  ? 

J7it.  With  the  health  that  Pompey  gives  him,  elfe 
he  is  a  very  epicure. 

Pomp.  [To  Menas  aftds.']  Go  hang,  fir,  hang  1  Tell 
me  of  that  ?  away  ! 
Do  as  I  bid  you.     Where's  the  cup  I  call'd  for  ? 

Mot.  If  for  the  fake  of  m.erit  thou  v^ilt  hear  me. 
Rife  from  thy  ftoo). 

Pomp.  \Rifes  and  walks  q/tde.]  I  think,  thou'rt 
mad.     The  matter  ? 

A4en.  I  have  ever  held  my  cap  off  to  thy  fortunes. 

Pcmp.  [To  Menas.']  Thou  haitferv'd  m.e  with  much 
faith.    ¥/hat's  elfe  to  fay  ? — 
Be  jolly,  lords. 

Ant.  Thefe  quick-fands,  Lepidus, 
Keep  off  them,  'fore  you  fink. 

Men,  Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  all  the  world  ? 

Pomp.  What  fay'll  thou  ? 

Men.  Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  the  whole  world  ?  that's 
twice. 

Pomp.  How  fhall  that  be  ? 

Men.  But  entertain  it. 
And  though  you  think  me  poor,  I  am  the  man 
Will  give  thee  all  the  world. 

Pomp.  Haft  thou  drunk  well  ? 

Men. 
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Men.  No,  Pompey,  I  have  kept  me  from  the  cup, 
Thou  art,  if  thou  dar'fl  be,  the  earthly  Jove  j 
Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  flcy  inclips, 
Js  thine,  if  thou  wilt  have  it. 

pomp.  Shew  me  which  way. 

Men.  Thefe  three  world- lliarers,  thcfe  competitors, 
Are  in  thy  vefTel :  Let  ir.c  cut  the  cable, 
And  when  we  are  put  oft,  fall  to  their  throats. 
All  then  is  thine. 

Pomp.  Ah,  this  thou  fhould'fl  have  done, 
And  not  have  fpoke  of  it.     In  me,  'tis  villany  ; 
In  thee,  it  had  been  good  fervice.    Thou  mull  know, 
^Tis  not  my  profit  that  does  lead  mine  honour  ^ 
Mine  honour,  it.     Repent,  that  e'er  thy  tongue 
Hath  fo  betray'd  thine  acl.     Being  done  unknown, 
1  fhould  have  found  it  afterwards  v;ell  done ; 
But  muft  condemn  it  nov/.     Defifb,  and  drink. 

Men.  For  this, 
ril  never  follov/  -  thy  pall'd  fortunes  more.— 
Who  feeks  and  will  not  take,  when  once  'tis  ofFer'd, 
Shall  never  find  it  more. 

Pomp.  This  health  to  Lepidus. 

Ant.  Bear  him    afliore.     I'll  pledge  it  for  him, 
Pompey. 

Em.  Here's  to  thee,  Menas. 

Men.  Enobarbus,  welcome. 

Pomp.  Fill  till  the  cup  be  hid. 

Eno.  There's  a  flrong  fellow,  Menas. — 

\_Poiiitif?g  to  the  attei^dant  iji'bo  carries  of  Lepidus, 

Men.  Why  ? 

Eno.  He  bears  the  third  part  of  the  v/orld,  mian  ; 
See'fl  not? 

Men.  The  third  part  then  is  drunk  :   Would,   it 
Vv'cre  all, 

* — /.f)' pal  I'd  fortuves ]  F/z/zV,    is  'vapid ^   pall  Its  time  of 

excellence  ;  palleci  \\v:ity  is  wine  thar  has  loir  its  original  fpriteli- 
nefs.  JoHNsoM, 

That 
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That  it  might  go  on  wheels  ! 

Eno.  Drink  thou,  encreafe  the  reels. 

Men.  Come. 

Pomp.  This  is  not  yet  an  Alexandrian  feaft. 

Ant,  It  ripens  towards  it.    ^  Strike  the  vefTels,  ho, 
Here  is  to  Csfar. 

Ctef,  I  could  well  forbear  ir. 
It's  monflrous  labour,  when  I  wafh  my  brain. 
And  it  grows  fouler. 

Ant.  Be  a  child  o'  the  time. 

C^f.  PofTcfs  it, 
I  will  make  anfwer  :  but  I  had  rather  faPc 
From  all,  four  days,  than  drink  fo  much  in  one. 

Eno.  Ha,  my  brave  emperor  ! 
Shall  we  dance  now  theiEgyptian  Bacchanals, 
And  celebrate  our  drink. 

Pomp.  Let's  ha'r,  good  foldier. 

Ant.  Come,  let's  all  take  hands  ; 
Till  that  the  conquering  wine  hath  ileept  our  fenfe 
In  foft  and  delicate  Lethe. 

Eno.  All  take  hands. — 
Make  battery  to  our  ears  with  the  loud  mufic  : — 
The  while,  I'll  place  you  :  Then  the  boy  fhail  fing: 
^  The  holding  every  man  fliall  bear,  as  loud 
As  his  fbrong  fides  can  volly. 

\^Mufuk  plays.  Enciarbus  places  them  hand  inhand. 

The 


5 —  Strike  the  rjejfds, — ]  Try  whether  the  cafks  found  as  empty. 

Johnson. 
— Strike  t9'  irjelsf  h^.]  I  believe  Jlrik^   the  JveJfJs    means    no 
inore  than   chink  the  ijejpls  one  againfi  the  other,   as  a  mark  of  our 
wianiiniry    in    drinking,    as    we    now    fay,   chink  gh^JJ^s. 

Steevens. 
''•In  old  editions, 

The  holding  ei'ery  man  fi all  beat,— 

T^ie  company  were  to  join  in  the  burden,  which  the  poet  ililes, 

the 
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Come^  thou  monarch  of  the  vinCy 
Piumpy  Bacchus^  vjith  pink  eyne-. 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drowned: 
With  thy  grapes  our  hairs  be  crowridl 
Cup  iis^  tilt  the  world  go  round  \ 
Cup  uSy  till  the  world  go  round, 

C^f  What  would  you  more  ?  Pompey,  good  nighty 
Good  brother, 
Let  me  requeflyou  off:  our  graver  bufinefs 
Frov/ns  at  this  levity. — Gentle  lords,  let's  part ; 
You  fee,  we  have  burnt  our  cheeks.  Strong  Enobarbu? 
Is  weaker  than  the  wine  •,  and  mine  own  tongue 
Splits  v/hat  it  fpeaks  :  the  wild  difguiie  hath  almofh 
Antickt  us  all.  What  needs  more  words  ?  Good  night. 
Good  Antony,  your  hand. 

For:p.  V\\  try  you  on  the  fhore. 

Jnt.  And  fhali,  fir.     Give's  your  hand. 

Fo'mp.  5  Oh,  Antonv,  you  have  my  father's  houfe. 

But 

the  Holding.     But  how  were  they  to  heat  this  with  their/i.vr*    J 
am  perfuaded,  the  poet  wrote, 

The  holding  e^v'ry  man P^ all  bear,  a^  loud 
As  his  flrovgJi(Jes  can  'vclly. 
The  breaft  andyf^^j  are  immediately  concerned  in  draining  to  iing 
as  loud  and  forcibly  as  a  man  can.  Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald's  emendation  is  very  plaufible  ;  and  yet  beat  I 
believe  to  have  been  the  poet's  word,  however  harfli  it  may  ap- 
pear at  prefent.     In  Hen.  VIII.  we  find  a  fimilar  expreflion, 

letthemulic  knock  it.  Steevens. 

The  holiing  e'very  man  fr^all  heat, — ]  Every  man  (hall  accom- 
pany the  chorus  by  drumming  on  his  fides,  in  token  of  concur- 
rence and  applaufe.  Johnson. 
5  Oh,  Jntonjyycu  hwve  my  father*  s  hou/e.]  The  hiftorian  Pater- 
culus  fays.  Cum  Pompeia  quoque  circa  Mifenum  pax  inita  :  ^i  hand 
ahjurde  cum  in  na-vi  Cafaremque  et  Antomum  ceena  exciperet,  dixit  : 

In 
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But,  what !  we're  friends ;  come  down  into  the  boat, 

Eno,  Take  heed  you  fall  not,  Menas  : 
I'll  not  on  fhore. 

Men,  No,  to  my  cabin. — Thefe 
Drums ! — Thefe  trumpets,  fiute3  !  what ! 
Let  Neptune  hear,  we  bid  a  loud  farewell 
To  thefe  great  fellows.  Sound,  and  be  hang'd,  found 
o u t.  [  SouJid  a  fiourijh^  with  drums, 

Eno.  Hoo,  fays  'a  !  There's  my  cap. 

Men.  Ho  ! — noble  captain  !  come  I  [^Exeunt. 


ACT     III.     SCENE     I. 

A  Plain  in  Syria. 

Enter  Ventidius^  as  after  conqitefi ;  with  Silius  and 
other  RomanSy  and  the  dead  body  of  Pacorus  borne 
before  him, 

Ventidius. 

NOW,  darting  Parthia,  art  thou  ^flruck-5  and 
now 
Pleas'd  Fortune  does  of  Marcus  CralTus'  death 
Make  me  revenger.     Bear  the  king's  fon's  body 
Before  our  army  :  Thy  Pacorus,  Orodes  ! 
Pays  this  for  Marcus  CralTus. 
SiL  Noble  Ventidius, 

In  Carinis  fuis  fe  coenam  dare  :  referens  hoc  diSIum  a.iloci  ncmen,  in 
quo  paterna  domus  ab  Antonio  pojjidebatur.  Our  author,  though  he 
loli  the  joke,  yet  feems  willing  to  commemorate  the  ftory. 

Warburton, 

^  Struck  alludes  to  darting,     Thou  whofe  darts  have  fo  often 

ilrack  others,  art  ilruck  now  thyfelf.  Johnson. 

Whilft 
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WhiKl  yet  with  Parthian  blood  thy  fword  is  warm^ 

The  fugitive  Parthiansfoilow  :  Spur,  through  Media, 

jMefopotamia,  and  the  fhelters  whither 

The  routed  fly  : — So  thy  grand  captain  Antony 

Shall  fet  thee  on  triumphant  chariots,  and 

Put  garlands  on  thy  head. 

I^en.  Oh,  Silius,  SiHus, 
I  have  done  enough  :  A  lower  place,  note  well, 
May  make  too  great  an  a6l :  For  learn  this,  Silius, 
Better  to  leave  undone,  than  by  our  deed 
Acquire  too  high  a  fame,  when  he,  v/e  ferve,  's  away^ 
Cgefar,  and  Antony,  have  ever  won 
More  in  their  officer,  than  perfon.     Soffius, 
One  of  my  place  in  Syria,  his  lieutenant. 
For  quick  accumulation  of  renown, 
Which  heatchiev'd  by  the  minute,  loft  his  favouf. 
Who  does  i'  the  wars  more  than  his  captain  can. 
Becomes  his  captain's  captain  :  and  ambitior;, 
The  foldier's  virtue,  rather  makes  choice  of  lofs. 
Than  gain,  which  darkens  him. 
I  could  do  more  to  do  Antonius  good, 
But  'twould  offend  him  •,  and  in  his  olfence 
Should  my  performance  perifn. 

Sil.  Thou  haft,  Ventidius,  ^  that,  without  the  which 
A  foldier  and  his  fword  grant  fcarce  diftindion : 
Thou  wilt  write  to  Antony  ? 

Fen,  I'll  humbly  fignify  what  in  his  name. 
That  magical  word  of  war,  we  have  etfedled  ; 
How,  with  his  banners,  and  his  Well-paid  ranks,' 


■^haf,  iKuthoui  the  tvhich 


A  foldier  and  his  J'<v:ord  grant  fcarce  difhSiion :]  Gratify  for 
afford.  It  is  badly  and  cbfcurgly  exprelTed  ;  but  the  fenfe  is  this^ 
Thou  hajl  thai,  Ventidius^  ^.hich  if  thcu  didft  iMant,  there  njuould  he 
no  difiinciion  bet'v:ien  thee  and  thy  f  word*  You  n^jould  he  both  eqimlly 
cutting  and  fenfiifs.  This  was  wifdom  or  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Ventidius  had  told  him  the  reafons  whv  he  did  not  purfue  his  ad- 
vantages :  and  his  friend,  by  this  compliment,  acknowledges  them 
to  be  of  weight,  '  Warburton. 

The 
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iThe  ne*er -yet-beaten  horfe  of  Parthia 
We  have  jaded  out  o'  the  field. 
SiL  Where  is  he  now  ? 

Fen,  He  purpofcth  to  Athens.  Whither  with  what 
hafte 
The  weight  we  muft  convey  with  us  will  permit, 
We  fhall  appear  before  him.  On  there  j — pafs  along. 

[ExrarJ. 

SCENE    IL 

R    O    M  E. 

Enter  jigrlppa   at   one  dcor^   Enoharhus  at  another* 

Jgr,  What,  are  the  brothers  parted  ? 

Eno»  They  have  difpatch'd  with  Pompey  •,  he  is 
gone. 
The  other  three  are  fealing.     Oclavia  weeps, 
To  part  from  Rome  :  Ca:far  is  fad  ;  and  Lepidus, 
Since  Pompey's  fcad,  as    Menas  fays,    is  troubled 
With  the  green  fickncfs, 

Agr.  *Tis  a  noble  Lepidus. 

Eno,  A  very  fine  one  :  oh,  how  he  loves  Caefar! 

Jgr,  Nay,  but  how  dearly  he  adores  Mark  Antony  1 

Em,  C^far  ?  why  he's  the  Jupiter  of  men. 

Agr,  What's  Antony  ?  the  God  of  Jupiter. 

Eno.  Speak  you  of  C^far  ^  how  ?  the  nonpareil! 

Agr,  Oh  Antony  !  oh  thou  ^  Arabian  bird  ! 

Eno,  Would  you  praife  C^far,  fay, — Csefar  •,  go 
no  further. 

Agr,  Indeed,  he  plied  them  both  with  excellent 
praifes. 

Eno.  But  he  loves  Csefar  beft  j — yet  he  loves  Antony: 


— Arabian  bird !\  The  phoenix.  Johnson. 

Ho! 
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Ho  !  hearts,  tongues,  figure,  fcribes,  ^  bards,  poets, 

cannot 
Think,  fpeak,  caft,  write,  fing,  number,  ho!  his  love 
To  Antony.     But  as  for  Cssfar,  kneel. 
Kneel  down,  kneel  down,  and  wonder. — - 

yfi^r.  Both  he  loves. 

Eno.  They  are  his  fhards,  and  he  their  beetle.  So — • 
This  is  to  horfe. — Adieu,  noble  Agrippa.  {TrumpetSi 

Agr.  Good  fortune,  worthy  foldier  j  and  farewelk 

Enter  C^far^  Antony^  Lepidus^  and  Oclaviiu 

Ant.  No  fuither,  fir. 

Caf,  You  take  from  me  a  great  part  of  myfelf : 
IJfe  me  well  in  it.— Sifter,  prove  fuch  a  wife 
As  my  thoughts  make  thee,  and  ^  as  my  furtheft  bond 
Shall  pafs  on  thy  app roof.— Moil  noble  Antony^ 
Let  not  the  piece  of  virtue,  which  is  fee 
Betwixt  us,  as  the  cement  of  our  love. 
To  keep  it  builded,  be  the  ram  to  batter 
The  fortrefs  of  it :  for  better  might  we 
Have  lov'd  without  this  mean,  if  on  both  parts 
This  be  not  cherifii'd. 

Ant.  Make  me  not  offended 
In  your  diftruft. 

C<£f,  I  have  faid. 

Ant,  You  fliail  not  find. 
Though  you  be  therein  curious,  the  leait  caufe 

5  — hards,  poets, — ]  Not  only  the  tautology  of  hards  and  pocisi 
but  the  want  of  a  corrcfpondent  aftion  for  the /c^/,  whofe  bulinefs 
in  the  next  line  is  only  to  nu?nber,  makes  me  fufpedlfome  fault  in 
this  pafiage,  which  I  know  not  how  to  mend.  Johnson. 

I  fufped  no  fault  Verfes  are  often  called  numbers,  and  to' 
number f  a  verb  (in  this  fenfe)  cf  Shakefpeare"s  coining,  is  to  make 
fverfes.  Steeveks. 

' as  myfurtheji  botici]   As   I   will   venture   the   greateft 

pledge  of  fecuricy,  on  the  trial  of  thy  conducl.  Johnson. 

For 
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For  what  you  feem  to  fear  :  fo  the  Gods  keep  you. 
And  make  the  hearts  of  Romans  ferve  your  ends  I 
We  will  here  part. 

C^ef.  Farewell,  my  dcareft  filler,  fare  thee  well ; 
'  The  elements  be  kind  to  thee,  and  make 
Thy  fpirits  all  of  comfort !  Fare  thee  well. 

O^a.  My  noble  brother  ! 

Ant.  The  April's  in  her  eyes  :  it  is  love's  fpring. 
And  thefe  the  fliowers  to  bring  it  on.     Be  chearful. 

05fa.  Sir,  look  well  to  my  hufband's  houfe  j  and — • 

C^ef,  What,  06lavia  ? 

O^a.  I'll  tell  you  in  your  ear. 

Ant,  Her  tongue  will  not  obey  her  heart,  nor  can 
Her  heart  inform  her  tongue :  the  fvvan's  down  feather. 
That  {lands  upon  the  fwell  at  full  of  tide. 
And  neither  v/ay  inclines. 

Eno,  Will  Csfar  weep  ? 

Agr.  He  has  a  cloud  in  his  {3,cq, 

Eno.  He  were  the  worfe  for  that  were  he  a  horfe^^ 
So  is  he,  being  a  man. 

Agr.  Why,  Enobarbus  P 
When  Antony  found  Julius  C^far  dead. 
He  cried  almoft  to  roaring  :  and  he  wept. 
When  at  Philippi  he  found  Brutus  flain. 

Eno.  That  year,  indeed,  he  was   troubled  with  a 
rheum ; 
What  willingly  he  did  confound,  he  wail'd  j 
5  Believe  it,  till  I  weep  too. 

^  The  elements  he  km^y  &c.]  This  is  obfcure.  It  feems  to  mean. 
May  the  different  elements  of  the  body,  or  principles  of  life,  mainiai?i 
fuch  prop'jrtion  and  harmony  as  may  keep  you  cheerful.  Johnson. 

The  elements  he  kind,  &c.  I  believe  means  only,  May  the  four  ele- 
ment^,  of  nvhich  this  vjorld  is  compofed,  unite  their  infuencts  to  viake 
thee  chearful.  Steevens. 

^  —.n^ere  he  a  horfe-;]  A  hcrfe  vvhofe  eyes  appear  dull  and 
cloudy,  is  always  fufpefted  as  likely  to  go  blind.  Ste£ven.s. 

2  BeUe-ve  it,  till  /weep  tcQ.']^  I  have  ventur'd  to  alter  the  tenfe 
Vol.  VIII.  N  i 
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C^f,  No,  fweet  Odlavia, 
You  fhall  hear  from  me  flill  5  the  time  fhall  not 
Out-go  my  thinking  on  you. 

Ant.  Come,  iir,  come ; 
I'll  wreftle  with  you  in  my  ftrength  of  love  : 
Look,  here  I  have  you  -,  thus  1  let  you  go. 
And  give  you  to  the  Gods. 

C^f.  Adieu  ;  be  happy  !• 

Lep.  Let  all  the  number  of  the  ftars  give  light 
To  thy  fair  way  ! 

C^f.  Farewell,  farewell ! 

Ant.  Farewell !  [Trumpets found.  Exeunt, 

SCENE    in. 

The  palace  in  Alexandria, 

Enter  Cleopatray  Charmian^  IraSy  and  Akxas, 

Cleo.  Where  is  the  fellow .? 

Alex.  Half  afraid  to  come. 

Clso,  Go  to,  go  to. — Come  hither,  fir. 

•  Enter  the  Mejfenger, 

Alex.  Good  majefly, 
Herod  of  Jewry  dare  not  look  upon  you. 
But  when  you  are  well  pleas'd. 

Cleo.  That  Herod's  head 
I'll  have  :  But  how  ?  when  Antony  is  gone, 

of  the  verb  here,  againft  the  authority  of  all  the  copies.     There 
was  no  fenfeinit,  I  think,  as  it  flood  before.  Theobald, 

I  am  afraid  there  was  better  fenfe  in  the  paflage  as  it  flood  be- 
fore, than  Mr.  Theobald's  alteration  will  afford  us.  Believe  it, 
(fays  Enobarbus)  that  Antony  did  Joy  i.  e.  that  he  nvept  onjer  fuch 
an  e^uenty  till  you  fee  me  iveeping  on  the  fame  occafion^  nx)hen  I  fhall  be 
obliged  to  you  for  putting  Juch  a  conjiru6iion  on  my  tears  y  nvhich^  in 
reality  1  (like  hii)  'v-ill  be  tears  of  joy,  I  have  replaced  the  old 
reading.     Theobald  reads,  *<///// wept /<?<?,"  Steevens. 

Through 
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Through  whom  I  might  command  it. — Come  thou 
near. 

Mef.  Mod  gracious  majefly,— 

Cleo.  Didft  thou  behold 
Odtavia } 

Mef.  Ay,  dread  queen. 

Cleo.  Where? 

Mef.  Madam,  in  Rom'j 
I  look'd  her  in  the  face  -,  and  faw  her  led 
Between  her  brother  and  Mark  Antony. 

Cleo.  Is  fhe  as  tall  as  me  ?  -^ 

Mef.  She  is  not,  madam. 

Cleo.  Didil  hear  her  fpeak  ?   Is  llie  fhrill-tongu'd, 
or  low  ? 
^    Mef  Madam,  I  heard  her  fpeak  ?  fhe  is  low-voic'd. 

Cleo,  That's  not  fo  good.    He  cannot  like  her  long. 

Char.  Like  her  ?  oh  Ifis  !  'tis  impofTible. 

Cleo.  I  think  fo,  Charmian.    Dull  of  tongue,  and 
dwarfifh ! — 
What  majefly  is  in  her  gait  ?  Remember, 
If  e'er  thou  look'fl  on  majefly. 

Mef.  She  creeps  ; 
Her  motion  and  her  flation  are  as  one  : 
She  fhews  a  body  rather  than  a  life  ; 
A  flatue,  than  a  breather. 

Cleo,  Is  this  certain  ? 

Mef  Or  I  have  no  obfervance. 

Char.  Three  in  ^Egypt 
Cannot  make  better  note. 

Cleo.  He's  very  knowing, 
I  do  perceiv't. — There's  nothing  in  her  yet. — 

*  Is  Jhe  as  tall  as  me?  &c.  &c.  &c.]  This  fcene  (fays  Dr.  Gray) 
IS  a  manifeft  allufion  to  the  queftions  put  by  queen  Elizabeth  to 
lir  James  Melvil,  concerning  his  miftrefs,  the  queen  of  Scots. 
Whoever  will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  confult  his  Memoirs, 
will  probably  fuppofe  the  refemblance  to  be  more  than  accidental. 

SXEEVENS. 

N  2  The 
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The  fellow  has  good  judgment. 

Cbar,  Excellent. 

Cieo.  Guefs  at  her  years,  I  pr'ythee. 

Me/.  Madam,  fhe  was  a  widow. 

Cleo.  Widow  ?  Charmian,  hark. 

Mef.  And  I  do  think,  fhe's  thirty. 

Cleo.  Bear*ll  thou  her  face  in  mind  ?     Is  it  long, 
or  round  ? 

Mef,  Round  even  to  faultinefs. 

Geo.  For  the  mod  part  too. 
They  are  foolifii  that  are  fo.  H^r  hair,  what  colour  ? 

Mef,  Brown,  madam  ;  and  her  forehead 
As  low  as  Ihe  would  wi(h  it. 

Cleo.  There's  gold  for  thee. 
Thou  mud  not  take  my  former  fharpnefs  ill : — 
I  will  employ  thee  back  again  ;  I  find  thee 
Moft  fit  for  bufmefs  :  Go,  make  thee  ready  ; 
Our  letters  are  prepar'd. 

Char.  A  proper  man. 

Cleo.  Indeed,  he  is  fo.     I  repent  me  much. 
That  I  fo  harry'd  him^     Why,  methinks,  by  him. 
This  creature's  no  fuch  thing. 

Char.  Nothing,  madam. 

Cleo.  The  man  hath  ken  fome  majefly,  and  fhould 

know. 
Cbar.  Hath  he  icen  majefty  ?  Ifis  elfe  defend. 
And  ferving  you  fo  long  ! 

Cleo.  I  have  one  thing  more  to  afk  him  yet,  good 
Charmian  :  — 

5  fo  harry 'd  ^im. — ]  To  harry y  is  to  ufe  roughly,     I  meet 

with  the  word  in  The Renjenger*s  TragedyyiGoj. 

"  He  harried  her^  and  midit  a  throng,  &c." 
So  in  The  Do-wnfall  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntington,  1601, 

"  Will  harry  me  about  inftead  of  her." 
Hollnfhed,    fpeaking  of  the  body   of  Rich.  III.    fays,  it  was 
*'  ^^r/vVi^* on  horfeback,  dead."  Steevens. 

But 
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But  'tis  no  matter ;  thou  fhalt  bring  him  to  me 
Where  I  will  write.     Ail  may  be  well  enough. 
Char,  1  warrant  you,  madam.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE    IV, 

Antony'* s  houfe  at  Athens, 
Enter  Antony  and  05favia. 

Ani,  Nay,  nay,  G6lavia,  not  only  that, 
That  were  excufable,  that  and  thoufands  more 
Of  fcmblable  import,  but  he  hath  wag'd 
New  wars  'gainft  Pompey ;  made  his  will  and  read  it 
To  public  ear; 

Spoke  fcantily  of  me  :  when  perforce  he  could  not 
But  pay  me  terms  of  honour,  cold  and  fickly 
He  vented  them  ;  moft  narrow  meafure  lent  me  : 
^  When  the  bed  hint  was  given  him,  he  not  took  it^ 
Or  did  it  from  his  teeth. 

Ocfa.  Oh,  my  good  lord, 
Believe  not  all ;  or,  if  you  muft  believe. 
Stomach  not  all.     A  more  unhappy  lady. 
If  this  divilion  chance,  ne'er  flood  betv/een. 
Praying  for  both  parts :  The  good  Gods  will  mock 

me 
When  I  fb.aii  pray,  "  Oh,  blefs  my  hufband !"  pre- 

fently 
Undo  that  prayer,  by  crying  out  as  loud, 
*'  Oh,  blefs  my  brother!"  Hulband  win,  win  brothers 
Prays,  and  deilroys  the  prayer  j  no  midway 
'Twixt  thefe  extremes  at  all. 

Ant,  Gentle  Oclavia, 
Let  your  beft  love  draw  to  that  point,  which  feeks 

^  When  the  hell  hint  tvat  given  him,  he  o'erlcok'd. 
Or  did  it  from  his  teeth. 'X  The  firil  folio  reads,    not  looJid.     Dr, 
7hirlby  advi.'d  the  emendatlofi  which  I  have  inferted  in  the  text. 

Theobald. 

N  2  Beft 
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Bed  to  preferve  it :  if  I  lofe  mine  honour, 

1  lofe  myfelf :  better  I  were  not  yours. 

Than  yours  fo  branchlefs.     But,  as  you  requefled, 

Yourlelf  fliall  go  between  us :  ^  the  mean  time,  lady, 

ril  raife  the  preparation  of  a  war 

Shall  {lain  your  brother :  Make  your  fooner  hafle-. 

So,  your  defires  are  yours. 

05la.  Thanks  to  my  lord. 
The  Jove  of  power  make  me,  moft  weak,  moft  weak. 
Your  reconciler  !  ^  Wars  'twixt  you  'twain  would  be 
As  if  the  world  fhould  cleave,  and  that  flain  men 
Should  folder  up  the  rift. 

Ant,  When  it  appears  to  you  where  this  begins. 
Turn  your  difpleafure  that  way  ;  for  our  faults 
Can  never  be  fo  equal,  that  your  love 
Can  equally  move  with  them.     Provide  your  going  ; 
Chufe  your  own  company,  and  command  what  coil 
Your  heart  has  mind  to.  \_E%eunt, 

1 the  m:an  time,  lady, 

ni  raiff  the  preparation  of  a  n.var. 

Shall  i\^\t\your  brcther  ; ]   Thus  the  printed  copies.     But, 

fure,  Antony,  whofe  bufinefs  here  is  to  mollify  0(flavia,  does  it 
with  a  very  ill  grace  :  and  'tis  a  very  odd  way  of  fatisfying  her, 
to  tell  her  the  war,  he  raifes,  fhall/^/V;,  i.  e.  call  an  odium  up- 
on her  brother.  I  have  no  doubt,  but  we  mult  read,  with  the 
addition  only  of  a  fmgle  letter, 

Shall  ftrain  ycur  brother',' — — 

i.  e.  rnall  lay  him  under  conftraints  ;  fhall  put  him  to  fuch  fhifts, 
that  he  Ihall  neither  be  able  to  make  a  progrefs  againll,  or  to 
prejudice  me.  Plutarch  fays,  that  Oflavius,  underflanding  the 
iudden  and  wonderful  preparations  of  Antony,  was  aftonilh'd  at 
it;  for  he  himfelf  was  in  many  wants;  and  the  people  were 
forely  opprefied  with  grievous  exadllons.  Theobald. 

.  I  do  not  fee  but  Jlain  may  be   allowed  to  remain  unaltered, 
meaning  no  more  t\\dLr\  Jhame  or  dijgrace,  Johnson. 

&  — rjjars  *tix:ixtycu  t^ain  njcoidd  bs,  &C.]  The  fenfe  is,  that 
war  between  Csfar  and  Antony  w^ould  engage  the  world  between 
them,  and  that  the  llanghter  would  be  great  in  fo  extenfive  a 
commotion.  Johnson. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    V. 

Enter  Enoharbus  and  Eros. 

Eno.  How  now,  friend  Eros  ? 

Eros.  There's  ftrange  news  come,  fir. 

Eno.  What,  man  ? 

Eros.  C^far  and  Lepidus  have  made  v/ars  upon 
Pompey. 

Eno,  This  is  old  :  what  is  the  faccefs  ? 

Eros.  Cselar,  having  made  uTe  of  him  in  the  wars 
*gainft  Pompey,  prefently  denied  him  *rivality  •,  would 
not  let  him  partake  in  the  glory  of  the  adion  :  and 
not  reding  here,  accufes  him  of  letters  he  had  former- 
ly wrote  to  Pompey.  '  Upon  his  ov/n  appeal,  feizes 
him  :  fo  the  poor  third  is  up,  till  death  enlarge  his 
confine. 

Eno,  *  Then  'would  thou  had'fl  a  pair  of  chaps,  no 
more  ; 
And  throw  between  them  all  the  food  thou  haft. 
They'll  grind  the  other.     Where  is  Antony  ? 

Eros.  He's  walking  in  the  garden  thus  ;  and  fpurns 
The  rulh  that  lies  before  him:  cries,  "Fool  Lepidus  !" 
And  threats  the  throat  of  that  his  cfEcer, 
That  murder'd  Pompey. 

^  n'va/i/yy]  Equal  rank.  Johnson. 

*  Upofj  his  oivn  appeal,']  To  appeal,  in  Shakefpcare,  is  to  accuj'e\ 
Caefar  feized  Lepidus  without  any  other  proof  than  Caefar's  ac- 
cufation.  Johnson. 

^  'Then  *nx:Duld  thou  had  ]/?  a  pair  of  chaps,  no  inore\  and  throuo  be- 
tween thtm  all  the  food  thou  hafi,  they^ll  grind  the  otbir.  Whert's 
Antony  r"]  This  is  obfcure,  I  read  it  thus. 

Then,  world,   thou  haft  a  pair  of  chaps,   no  more  f 
And  thron»  het-wetu  them  all  i  he  food  thou  hajl. 
They'll gnnd  the  one  the  ciher.   Where's  Antony  ? 
Ccefar  and  Antony  wiH  make  war  on  each  other,  though  they 
have  the  world  to  prey  upon  between  them.  SirT.  Hanmer. 

N  4  Eno* 
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Eno.  Our  great  navy's  rigg'd. 

Eros.  For  Italy  and  Ciefar.     ^  More,  Domitius  ; 
My  lord  defires  you  prefently  :   My  news 
I  might  have  told  hereafter. 

Eno.  'Twill  be  naus^ht : 
But  let  it  be. — Bring  me  to  Antony. 

£r^j.  Come,  fir.  {^Exeunt, 

SCENE     VI. 
ROME. 

Enter  Cocfar.,  A/rippa^  and  Mec^nas. 

Cd-f.  Contemning  Rome,  he  has  done  all  this  :  And 
more. 
In  Alexandria, — here's  the  manner  of  it : — 
r  the  market-place,  on  a  tribunal  (ilver'd, 
Cleopatra  and  himfelf  in  chairs  of  gold 
"Were  publickly  enthron'd  :  at  the  ^^tt^  fat 
Crefarion,  whom  they  call  my  father's  fon  j 
And  all  the  unlawful  iffue,  that  their  luft 
Since  then  hath  made  between  them.     Unto  her 
He  gave  the  'ftablifhment  of  iEgypt  ^  made  her 
Of  Lower  Syria,  Cyprus,  ^Lydia, 

^  — More,  Domlt'us  ;]  I  have  fomething  more  to  tell  you,  which 
I  might  have  told  at  iirll,  and  delayed  my  news.  Antony  requires 
your  prefcnce.  Johnson. 

*  ¥QxL)dia,  Mr.  Upton,  from  Plutarch,  has  reftored  Lybia. 

Johnson. 

In  the  tranflation  from  the  French  of  Amyot,  by  Tho.  North, 

in  folio,  1597*,  you  will  at  once  fee  the  origin  of  this  miftake. — 

*'  Firft  of  all  he  did  eftablifh  Cleopatra  queen  of  a£gypt,    of  Cy- 

♦«  prus,  q\  Lydia,  and  the  lower  Syria." 

»  I  find  the  charadler  of  this  work  pretty  early  delineated  j 
**  'Twas  Greek  at  fuR,  that  Greek  was  Latin  made. 
That  Latin  French,  that  French  toEnglifh  llraid  : 
Thus  'twixt  one  Plutarch  there's  more  difference, 
Than  i'  th'  fame  Engliftiman  returned   from   France." 

Farmer. 

Abfo- 
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Abfolute  queen. 

Mec,  This  in  the  public  eye? 

Ccef.  I'the  common  fhew-place,  where  they  exercife ; 
His  ions  he  there  proclaim'd,  the  kings  of  kings : 
Great  Media,  Parthia,  and  Arraenia, 
He  gave  to  Alexander  \  to  Ptolemy  he  affign'd 
Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Phoenicia: — She 
In  the  habiliments  of  the  Goddefs  Ifis 
That  day  appear'd  :  and  oft  before  gave  audience. 
As  'tis  reported,  fo. 

Mec,  Let  Rome  be  thus  inform'd. 

Agr.  Who,  queafy  with  his  infolence  already, 
Will  their  o-ood  thoughts  call  from  him. 

Ca;f.  The  people  know  it ;  and  have  nov/  receiv'd 
Kis  accufations. 

Agr.  Whom  does  he  accufe  ? 

Caf,  Csfar :  and  that,  having  in  Sicily 
Sextus  Pompeius  fpoil'd,  we  had  not  rated  him 
His  part  o'  the  ifle.     Then  does  he  fay,  he  lent  me 
Some  fhipping  linreilor'd  :  Laftly,  he  frets, 
That  Lepidus  of  the  triumvirate 
Should  be  depos'd ;  and,  being,  that  we  detain 
All  his  revenue. 

Agr,  Sir,  this  fhould  be  anfwer'd. 

C^/1  'Tis  done  already,  and  his  mefTenger  gone. 
I  told  him,  Lepidus  was  grown  too  cruel ; 
That  he  his  high  authority  abus'd. 
And  did  deferve  his  change.     For  what  I  have  con- 

quer'd, 
I  grant  him  part ;  but  then,  in  his  Armenia, 
And  other  of  his  conquer'd  kingdoms,  I 
Demand  the  like. 

Mec,  He'll  never  yield  to  that. 

Ccef.  Nor  mull  not  then  be  yielded  to  in  this. 

Enter 
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Enter  05!avia. 

05ia.  Hail,  Caefar,  and  my  lord !  hail,  moll  dear 
C^far! 

C^f  That  everlihould  call  thee,  caft-away  ! 

05fa.  You  have  not  call'd  me  lb,  nor  have  you 
caufe. 

C<ff.  Why   have  you   flol'n   upon   us  thus  ?  you 
come  not 
Like  Casfar's  filler  :  The  wife  of  Antony 
Should  have  an  army  for  an  ufher,  and 
The  neighs  of  horfe  to  tell  of  her  approach. 
Long  ere  fhe  did  appear.     The  trees  by  the  way, 
Should  have  borne  men  ;  and  expedlation  fainted, 
Tinging  for  what  it  had  not.     Nay,  the  dull 
Should  have  afcended  to  the  roof  of  heaven, 
Rais'd  by  your  populous  troops :  but  you  are  come 
A  market-maid  to  Rome  ^  and  have  prevented 
The  oflentation  of  our  love,  which,  left  unfliewn. 
Is  often  left  unlov'd  :  we  fhould  have  met  you 
By  fea  and  land  ;  fupplying  every  flage 
With  an  augmented  greeting. 

05fa,  Good  my  lord. 
To  come  thus  was  I  not  conflrain'd,  but  did  it 
On  my  free  will.     My  lord,  Mark  Antony, 
Hearing  that  you  prepared  for  war,  acquainted 
My  grieving  ear  withal  i  whereon  I  begg'd 
His  pardon  for  return. 

Ctef,  ^  Which  foon  he  granted, 
Being  an  obilrud  'tween  his  luft  and  him. 

O^a,  Do  not  fay  fo,  my  lord. 

5  Which  foon  he  granted. 

Being  an  abftradl  Un.veen  his  I  J}  and  him.'\  Antony  very  foon 
comply'd  to  let  0<flavia  go  at  her  requeft,  fays  Casfar;  and  why  ? 
Becaufe  fhe  was   an  ahjlra^  between  his  inordinate  pailion  and 

him  ; 
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Caf.  I  have  eyes  npon  him, 
And  his  affairs  come  to  me  on  the  wind. 
Where  is  he  now  ? 

OBa.  Mv  lord,  in  Athens. 

Caf.  No,'  my  mofl  wronged  lifter  :  Cleopatra 
Hath  nodded  him  to  her.   He  hath  given  his  em.pire 
Up  to  a  whore,  who  now  are  levying 
^  The  kings  o'  the  earth  for  war  ?   He  hath  affembled 
Bocchus  the  king  of  Libya  ^  Archelaus 
Of  Cappadocia;  Philadelphns  king 
Of  Paphlagonia  •,  the  Thracian  king  Adalias ; 
Kina  Malchus  of  Arabia;  king  of  Pont; 
Herod  of  Jewry  ;  Mithridates  king 
Of  Comagene-,    Polemon  and  Amintas, 
The  kings  of  Mede,  and  Lycaonia, 
With  a  more  larger  lift  of  fcepters. 

0^a>  Ay  me,  moft  wretched. 
That  have  my  heart  parted  betwixt  tv;o  friends. 
That  do  afflid  each  other ! 

C^/  Welcome  hither : 
Your  letters  did  with- hold  our  breaking  forth. 
Till  we  perceiv'd,  both  how  you  were  v/ronged, 
And  we  in  negligent  danger.     Cheer  your  heart  : 
Be  you  not  troubled  with  the  time,  which  drives 
O'er  your  content  thefe  ftrong  necefTities  ; 
But  let  determin'd  things  to  deftiny 
Hold  unbewail'd  their  way.     Welcome  to  Rome  : 
Nothing  more  dear  to  me.     You  are  abus'd^ 
Beyond  the  mark  of  thought :  and  the  high  Gods, 

him  ;  this  is  abfurd.     We  muR  read, 

Being  an  obflrud  ^tivetn  his  lift  and  him. 
i.  e.  his  wife  being  an  obftru6lion,  a  bar  to  the  profecution  of  his 
wanton  pleafures  with  Cleopatra.  Warburton. 

^  Mr.  Upton  remarks,  that  there  are  fome  errours  in  this  enu. 
meraticn  of  the  auxiliary  kings ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  au- 
thour  did  not  much  wifh  to  be  accurate.  Johnsok. 

To 
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To  do  you  juftice,  make  their  miniflers 

Of  us,  and  thofe  that  love  you.     Be  of  comfort^ 

And  ever  welcome  to  us. 

Agr.  Welcome,  lady. 

Mec,  Welcome,  dear  madam. 
Each  heart  in  Rome  does  love  and  pity  you  : 
Only  the  adulterous  Antony,  mofl  large 
In  his  abominations,  turns  you  off. 
And  gives  his  ^  potent  regiment  to  a  trull. 
That  noifes  it  againft  us. 

O^a.  Is  it  {o,  fir  ? 

C^/  It  is  mofl  certain.  Sifter,  welcome  :  Pray  you. 
Be  ever  known  to  patience,  my  deareft  fifter ! 

[  Exeunt, 

SCENE    VIL 

Antonfs  camp  near  the  promontory  of  A5lium. 

Enter  Cleopatra  and  Enoharbus, 

Cleo,  I  will  be  even  with  thee,  doubt  it  not. 

Eno,  But  why,  Vv^hy,  why  ? 

Cleo.  Thou  haft  ^ forefpoke  my  being  in  thefe  wars; 
And  fay'ft,  it  is  not  fit. 

Eno.  Well  -,  is  it,  is  it  ? 

Cleo,  Is't  not  denounc'd  againft  us  ?    Why  fliould 
not  w-e 
Be  there  in  perfon  .? 

Eno.  [Jfide.]  Well,  I  could  reply  : 
If  we  fliould  fcrve  w^th  horfe  and  mares  together, 

"^  — potent  regiment — ]  Regiment,  is  go'vcrnment^  authority  ;  he 
puts  his /o-c/jf  rand  his  empire  into  the  hands  of  a  falfe  woman. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  trull  was  not,  in  our  author's  time,  a 
term  of  mere  infamy,  but  a  word  of  flight  contempt,  as  ivench  is 
now.  Johnson. 

^  —forefpoke  my  being — ]  To  forefpeak,  is  to  ccniradict.,  io  fpeak 
Ggainfy  2<^frbid  is  to  order  negatively.  Johnson. 

The 
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The  horfe  were  merely  lofl ;  the  marcs  would  bear 
A  foldier,  and  his  horfe. 

Cleo,  What  is't  you  fay  ? 

Eno.  Your  prefence  needs  muft  puzzle  Antony ; 
Take  from  his  heart,  take  from  his  brain,  from  his 

time, 
What  fhould  not  then  be  fpared.     He  is  already 
Traduc'd  for  levity  ;  and  'tis  faid  in  Rome, 
That  Photinus  an  eunuch^  and  your  maids, 
Manage  this  war. 

Geo,  Sink  Rome  ;  and  their  tongues  rot 
That  fpeak  againft  us  !  A  charge  we  bear  i'  the  war  ; 
And,  as  the  prefident  of  my  kingdom,  will 
Appear  there  for  a  man.     Speak  not  againil  it ; 
I  will  not  flay  behind. 

Enter  Antony  and  Canidius, 

Eno,  Nay,  I  have  done  :  here  comes  the  emperor. 

Ant,  Is  it  not  flrange,  Canidius, 
That  from  Tarentum,  and  Brundufium, 
He  could  fo  quickly  cut  the  Ionian  fea. 
And  take  in  Toryne  ^ — You  have  heard  on't,  fvveet  ? 

Cleo.  Celerity  is  never  more  admired 
Than  by  the  negligent. 

Ant,  A  good  rebuke. 
Which  might  have  well  becom'd  the  beft  of  men 
To  taunt  at  flacknefs.     Canidius,  we 
Will  fight  with  him  by  fea. 

Cleo.  By  fea  !  what  elfe  ? 

Can,  Why  will  my  lord  do  fo  ^ 

Ant,  For  that  he  dares  us  to't. 

Eno,  So  hath  my  lord  dar'd  him  to  fingle  fight. 

Can.  Ay,  and  to  wage  this  battle  at  Pharfalia, 
Where  Csefar  fought  with  Pompey  :  But  thefe  offers. 
Which  ferve  not  for  his  vantage,  he  fhakes  off, 
And  fo  fhould  you. 

Eno, 
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Eno.  Your  fhips  are  not  well  mann'd  : 
Your  mariners  are  muleteers,  reapers,  people 
Ingrofl  by  fwift  imprefs.     In  Ca^far's  fieet 
Arc  thofe  that  often  have  'gainft  Pompey  fought : 
Their  fhips  are  yare  ;  yours,  heavy  ^:   no  difgrace 
Shall  fall  you  for  refufing  him  at  fea. 
Being  prepar'd  for  land. 

JfU.  By  fea,  by  fea. 

Eno,  Mod  worthy  fir,  you  therein  throw  away  . 
The  abfolute  foldierfhip  you  have  by  land  -, 
Diflrad  your  army,  which  doth  moft  confift 
Of  war-mark'd  footmen  :  leave  unexecuted 
Your  own  renowned  knowledge  ^  quite  forego 
The  way  which  promifes  afiurance  ;  and 
Give  up  yourfelf  merely  to  chance  and  hazard. 
From  firm  fecurity. 

JnL  ril  fight  at  fea. 

Cleo,  I  have  fixty  fails,  C^far  none  better. 

^nL.  Our  overplus  of  fhipping  will  we  burn ; 
And,  with  the  reft  full  mann'd,  from  the  head  of 

A6lium 
Beat  the  approaching  C^far.     But  if  we  fail, 
We  then  can  do't  at  land. 

Enter  a  Mejfenger. 

Thy  bufinefs  ? 

Mef.  The  news  is  true,  my  lord ;  he  is  dcfcried : 
C^far  has  taken  Toryne. 

Jnt,  Can  he  be  there  in  perfon  ?  'tis  in-ipofTible. 
Strange,  that  his  power  fhould  be. — Canidius, 
Our  nineteen  legions  thou  (halt  hold  by  land, 

9  Their  /hips  are  yare ;  your''s  heavy  : — ]  So  in  fir  Tho.  North's 
Plutarch. — «*  Caefar's  fhips  were  not  built  for  pomp,  high  and 
great,  &c.  but  they  were  light  oiyaragej*  Tare  generally  figni- 
iiZSy  dextrous tmanageahle,  Steeveks. 

And 
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And  our  twelve  thoufand  liorfe.     We'll  to  our  fhip ; 
Away,  my  Thetis ! 

Enter  a  Soldier, 

How  now,  worthy  foldler  ? 

Sold,  Oh  noble  emperor,  do  not  fight  by  fea  ; 
Truft  not  to  rotten  planks  :  do  you  mifdoubt 
This  fword,and  thefe  my  wounds  ?  Let  the -Egyptians 
And  the  Phoenicians  go  a  ducking  ;  we 
Have  us'd  to  conquer  Handing  on  the  earth. 
And  fighting  foot  to  foot. 

Ant,  Well,  well,  away. 

[Exeunt  Antony^  Cleopatra^  and  Enoharhus. 

Sold.  '  By  Hercules,  I  think,  I  am  i'  the  right. 

Can.  Soldier,  thou  art :  but  his  whole  action  grows 
Not  in  the  power  on't :  So  our  leader's  led. 
And  we  are  women's  men. 

Sold.  You  keep  by  land 
The  legions  and  the  horfe  whole,  do  you  not  ? 

Can.  Marcus  06tavius,  Marcus  Jufteius, 
Publicola,  and  C^lius,  are  for  fea  : 
But  we  keep  whole  by  land.     This  fpeed  of  C^far's 
Carries  beyond  belief. 

Sold.  While  he  was  yet  in  Rome, 
His  power  went  out  in  fuch  ^  diflradlions,  as 
Beguil'd  all  fpies. 

Can.  Who's  his  lieutenant,  hear  you  ? 

Sold.  They  fay,  one  Taurus, 

Can.  Well  I  know  the  man. 


'  By  Hercules,  I  think,  I  am  i^  the  right. 
Can.   Soldier y  thou  art  i  but  his  vjhole  adion  gro^ws 
Not  in  the po^ver  on't : — ]  That  is,  his  whole  condufl  becomes, 
ungoverned  by  the  right,  or  by  reafon.  Johnson. 

"^  •—ij'//?r«t7/i?;rj—]  Detachments ;  feparate  bodies.     Johnson. 


Enter 
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Enter  a  Mejfenger, 

Mef.  The  emperor  calls  Canidius. 
Can.  With  news  the  time's  in  labour,  and  throes 
forth 
Each  minute  fome.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    VIII. 
A     PLAIN. 
Enter  Cafar^  ^aurus^  &c. 

Caf,  Taurus. — 

Taur,  My  lord. 

Caf,  Strike  not  by  land.  Keep  whole,  provoke  not 
battle, 
Till  w^e  have  done  at  fea.     Do  not  exceed 
The  prefcript  of  this  fcrowl :  our  fortune  lies 
Upon  this  jump.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Antony  and  Enobarhus, 

Ant,  Set  we  our  fquadrons  on  yon'  fide  o'  the  hill, 
In  the  eye  of  Casfar's  battle  ;  from  which  place 
We  may  the  number  of  the  fliips  behold. 
And  fo  proceed  accordingly.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Canidius^  marching  with  his  land-army  one  way 
over  the  ft  age ',  and  Taurus^  the  lieutenant  of  C afar, 
the  other  way.  After  their  going  in^  is  heard  the  noife 
of  afea-fight.     Alarm,     Enter  F.nobarbus, 

Em.  Naught,  naught,  all  naught !  I  can  behold  no 
longer : 
3  The  Antoniad,  the  Egyptian  admiral, 

3  The  Antoniady  &c.]  Which  Plutarch  fays,   was  the  name  of 
Cleopatra's  fhip.  Pope. 

With 
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With  all  their  fixty,  fly,  and  turn  the  rudder  ; 
To  ke'ty  mine  eyes  are  blafted. 

Enier  Scarns, 

Scar,  Gods  and  GoddefTes, 
All  thewhoie  fynodof  them  ! 

Eno,  What's  thy  pafiion  ? 

Scar.  *  The  greater  cantle  of  the  world  is  loil 
With  very  ignorance  ;  we  have  kifs'd  away  ^ 

Kingdoms  and  provinces. 

Eno.  Ho\y  appears  the  fight  ? 

Scar,  On  our  fide  like  the  ^  token'd  peflilence. 
Where  death  is  fure.     Yon'  ^  ribauld  nag  of  yEgypt, 
^  Whom  leprofy  o'ertake  !  i'  the  midfl  o'  the  fight. 
When  vantage  like  a  pair  of  twins  appear'd 

"^  The  greater  c2in([Q ]   A  piece  or  lump.  ^  Pope. 

Cantle  is  rather  a  ccrner.  Caefar  in  this  play  mentions  the  three- 
nook' d  njj'orld.  Of  this  triangular  world  every  triumvir  had  a  cor- 
ner. Johnson. 

5  tokened ]  Spotted.  Johnson. 

6 ribauld — ]  A  luxurious  fquanderer.  Pope. 

The  word  is  in  the  old  edition  ribuuared^  which  I  do  not  under- 
ftand,  but  mention  it,  in  hopes  others  may  raile  Ibme  happy  con- 
jefture.  ^       Johnson. 

Yon  ribauld  nag  cf  u^gypt,]   I  believe  we  fhould  read, 

hag.     What  follows  feems  to  prove  it : 

She  once  being  looft. 

The  noble  ruin  of  her  w^?o-/c,  Antony, 

Claps  on  his  fea-wing 

Obfervations  and  Conjeclurfs,  printed  at  Oxford,  1766. 
The  brieze,  or  oeilrum,  the  fly  that  ftings  cattle,  proves  that  rag 
is  the  right  word.  Johnson. 

7  Whom  kprofy  o'ertake  ! — ]  Leprofy,  an  epidemical  diftemper  of 
the  Egyptians ;  to  which  Horace  probably  alludes  in  the  con- 
troverted line. 

Contaminato  cum  grege  turpium 

Morbo  ^'irorum.  Johnson. 

Surely  leprofy  is  no  diforder  among  horfes.  St e evens. 

Vol.  VIII.  O  Both 
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Both  as  the  fame,  or  rather  ours  the  elder  ; 
The  brieze  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June, 
Hoifts  fails,  and  flies. 

Eno,  That  I  beheld  : 
Mine  eyes  did  ficken  at  the  fight,  and  could  not 
Endure  a  further  view. 

Scar.  She  once  being  looft% 
The  noble  ruin  of  her  magic,  Antony, 
Claps  on  his  fea-wing,  and  like  a  doating  mallard. 
Leaving  the  fight  in  height,  flies  after  her  : 
1  never  favv  an  aftion  of  fuch  fliame  ; 
Experience,  manhood,  honour,  ne'er  before 
Did  violate  fo  itfelf. 
■  Eno,  Alack,  alack! 

Enter  Caniditis, 

Can.  Our  fortune  on  the  fea  is  out  of  breath, 
And  finks  mod  lamentably.     Had  our  general 
Been  what  he  knew  himfelf,  it  had  gone  well : 
Oh,  he  has  given  example  for  our  flight, 
Moft  grofly  by  his  own. 

Em,  Ay,  are  you  thereabouts  ?  why  then,  good 
night 
Indeed. 

Can.  Towards  Peloponnefus  are  they  fled. 

Scar,  'Tis  eafy  to't. 
And  there  I  will  attend  what  further  comes. 

Can.  To  Csfar  will  I  render 
My  legions,  and  my  horfe  •,  fix  kings  already 
Shew  me  the  way  of  yielding. 

Eno,  ril  yet  follow 

'  • — being  looft,]  To  loofls  to  bring  a  fhip  clofe  to  the  wind. 

Steevens. 

The 
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The  wounded  chance  of  Antony,  though  my  reafon 
Sits  in  the  wind  againft  me.  [Exeunt,  feverally, 

SCENE     IX. 

The  palace  in  Alexandria. 
Enter  Antony^  with  Eros  and  other  attendants. 

Ant,  Flark,  the  land  bids  me  tread  no  more  upon*t. 
It  is  afham'd  to  bear  me  ! — Friends,  come  hither ; 
I  am  fo  ^  lated  in  the  world,  that  1 
Have  loft  my  way  for  ever : — I  have  a  fliip 
Laden  with  gold  ;  take  that,  divide  it ;  fly. 
And  make  your  peace  with  Caslar. 

Omnes.  Fly  !  not  we. 

Ant,  I  have  fled  myielf ;  and  have  inftrudled  cowards 
To  run,  and  fhew  their  flioulders. — Friends,  be  gone : 
I  have  myielf  refolv'd  upon  a  courfe. 
Which  has  no  need  of  you.     Be  gone. 
My  treafure's  in  the  harbour  : — Take  it. — Oh, 
I  foUow'd  that  I  blufli  to  look  upon  : 
My  very  hairs  do  mutiny ;  for  the  white 
Reprove  the  brown  for  raflmefs,  and  they  them 
For  fear  and  doating.     P>iends,  begone  ;  you   (hail 
Have  letters  from  me  to  fome  friends,  that  will 
Sweep  your  way  for  you.     Pray  you,  look  not  fad, 
Nor  make  replies  of  lothnefs  :  take  the  hint, 
Which  my  defpair  proclaims.     Let  that  be  left, 

'  The  ^voupJed  chance  of  Antony^ — ]  I  know  not  whether  the  au- 
thor, who  loves  to  draw  his  images  from  the  fports  of  the  ficid, 
might  not  have  written, 

The  ^wounded  chafe  of  Antony  y"—- 
The  allufion  is  to  a  deer  wounded  and  chafed,  whom  all   ouiej 
deer  avoid.     /  w///,  fays  Enobarbus,/;//(3N^v  Antony ^  though  chafed 
and  'wounded. 

The  common  reading, however,  may  very  well  iland.     Johns, 
"^  -^fo  lated  in  the 'world, — ]  Alluding  to  a  benighted  traveller. 

Johnson, 

O  2  Which 
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Which  leaves  itielf. — To  the  fea-fide.     Straightway 
I  will  pofiefs  you  of  that  (hip  and  treafure. 

Leave  me,  1  pray,  a  little  :   pray  you  now  : 

Nay,  do  fo  ;  for,  indeed,  U  have  loft  command, 
1  herefore,  I  pray  you  : — I'll  fee  you  by  and  by. 

Entej^  Ckcpdtra^  led  hy  Charmtan  and  Iras, 

Ercs.  Nay,  gentle  madam,  to  him  : — Comfort  him. 

Iras,  Do,   mod  dear  queen. 

Char.  Do  !  why,  what  elfe  ? 

Cleo.  Let  me  fit  down  :  oh  Juno  ! 

Ant.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no. 

Eros,  Sec  you  here,  fir ! 

Ant.  Oh  fy,  fy,  fy. 

Char.  Madam, — 

Iras.  Tvladam,  oh  good  emprefs ! 

Eros.  Sir,  fir. 

Ant.  Yes,  m.y  lord,  yes ; — "■  He  at  Philippi  kept 
His  fword  e'en  like  a  dancer,  while  I  firuck 
The  lean  and  v/rinkled  CafTius;  ^  and  'twas  I, 
That  the  mad  Brutus  ended  :  ^  he  alone 
Dealt  on  lieutenantry,  and  no  pra6t:ice  had 

3  — /'-ZY  I cji  command,']    I  am  not  mailer  of  my  own  emotions. 

Johnson. 

4 fje  ^f  philppi  kept      ^ 

Hisjkvord  e'en  like  a  dancer, — ]  In  the  Morifco,  and  perhaps 
anciently  in  the  Pyrrhick  dance,  the  dancers  held  fvvords  in  their 
hands  Avith  the  points  upward.  Johnson. 

5 a  :d  ^txias  /, 

That  the  mad  Brutus  ended:  --]  Nothing  can  be  mere  in  charac- 
ter, than  for  an  infamous  debauched  tyrant  tocall  the  heroic  love 
of  one's  country  and  public  liberty,  tnadnrfs.  Warburton. 

"5  . — /^e  alone 

Dealt  on  Ueutenaniry, ]  I  know  net  whether  the  meaning  is, 

th:it  Caefar  aded  only  as  lieutenant  at  Philippi,  or  that  he  made 
his  attempts  only  on  lieutenants,  and  left  the  generals  to  Antony. 

Johnson. 

Dealt  on  lieutenan'ry,  I  believe,  means  only, — -fought  by  proxy^ 
made  war  by  his  lieutenants.  Steevens. 

In 
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In  the  brave  fquares  of  v/ar:   yet  now — no  matter — 

Cleo,  Ah,  (land  by, 

Eros,  The  queen,  my  lord,  the  queen — 

Iras.  Go  to  him,  madam,  fpeak  to  him  ; 
He  is  unqualitied  y/ith  very  Ihanie. 

Geo.   Well  then,  luilain  me  :  oh! 

Eros.  Mofl  noble  fir,  arife;  the  queen  appr9aches ; 
Her  head's  declin'd,  and  ^  death  will  leize  her  •,   but 
Your  comfort  makes  the  refcue. 

Ant.  I  have  offended  reputation  j 
A  moil  un noble  fwerving, — 

Eros.  Sir,  the  queen. 

Ant.  O  whither  haft  thou  led  m.e,  ^gypt  J*  See, 
*  How  I  convey  my  fhame  out  of  thine  eyes  \ 
By  looking  back  on  what  I  have  left  behind, 
'Stroy'd  in  difhonour. 

Cleo.  Oh,  my  lord,  my  lord  ; 
Forgive  my  fearful  fails  !   I  little  thought, 
You  would  have  folio w'd. 

Ant.  ^gypt,  thou  knew'ft  too  well, 
My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  ^  ty'd  by  the  ftrings 
And  thou  fhouldft  towe  me  after.     O'er  my  fpirit 
Thy  full  fupremacy  thou  knew'ft  ;  and  that 
Thy  beck  might  from  the  bidding  of  the  Gods 
Command  me. 

Cko,  Oh,  my  pardon. 

Ant.  Now  I  muft 
To  the  young  man  fend  humble  treaties,  dodge 
And  palter  in  the  (hifts  of  lownefs  ^  who, 
With  half  the  bulk  o'  the  world,  play'd  as  I  pleas'd. 
Making  and  marring  fortunes.     You  did  know, 

^  d^ath  njoill fe'ize  her,   hut 

Tour  comfort,  &c.]  But  has  here,  as  once  before  in  this  play, 
the  fo  rce  of  except,  or  unlefs.  j o  h  n  s  o  n  . 

^  Hc^lv  I  con<vey  my  jhame — ]  How,  by  looking  another  way,  i 
withdraw  my  ignominy  from  your  fight.  Johnson^. 

^ — tfd  by  the/ring,]  That  is  by  the  keart  Jirhgs         Johnson. 

O  a  How 
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How  much  you  were  my  conqueror  •,  and  that 
My  Iword,  made  weak  by  my  afFedlion,  would 
Obey  it  on  all  caufe. 

Cleo,  Pardon,  pardon. 

Ant,  Fall  not  a  tear,  I  fay  ;  one  of  them  rates 
All  that  is  won  and  loft  :  give  me  a  kifs, 
Even  this  repays  me. — 
"We  fent  our  fchoolmafter  ;  is  he  come  back  ? 
Love,  I  am  full  of  lead  ;  fome  wine, 
Within  there,  and  our  viands.     Fortune  knows. 
We  fcorn  her  moft,  when  moft  ihe  offers  blows. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    X. 

C^far's  ca-mp^  in  Egypt, 
Enter  Ccefar^  Bolabella^  Thyreus^  with  others. 

Caf.  Let  him  appear,  that's  come  from  Antony. — 
Know  you  him  ? 

Dol.  Csefar,  'tis  his  fchoolmafter  : 
An  argument  that  he  is  pluck'd,  when  hither 
He  fends  fo  poor  a  pinion  of  his  wing. 
Which  had  fuperfluous  kings  for  meffengers. 
Not  many  moons  gone  by. 

Enter  Amhaffador  from  Antony, 

C(Zf,  Approach,  and  fpeak. 

Amh,  Such  as  I  am,  I  come  from  Antony : 
I  was  of  late  as  petty  to  his  ends. 
As  is  the  morn-dew  on  the  myrtle  leaf  ^ 
To  his  grand  fea, 

Caf, 

^ as  petty  to  his  endty 

As  is  the  mornydeiv  on  the  myrtle  leaf 

To  hh  grand  fea.']  Thus  the  old  copy.     To  twho/e  grand  fea? 
I  know  not.   Perhaps  we  fhould  read. 
To  this  gra?id/ea» 
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C^ef.  Be  it  fo.     Declare  thine  office. 

Amb,  Lord  of  his  fortunes  he  falutes  thee,  and 
Requires  to  live  in  ^gypt:  which  not  granted. 
He  leflens  his  requells  •,  and  to  thee  fues 
To  let  him  breathe  between  the  heavens  and  earth 
A  private  man  in  Athens.     This  for  him. 
Next,'  Cleopatra  does  confefs  thy  greatnefs ; 
Submits  her  to  thy  might,  and  of  thee  craves 
'  The  circle  of  the  Ptolemies  for  her  heirs. 
Now  hazarded  to  thy  grace. 

Ccef.  For  Antony, 
I  have  no  ears  to  his  requeft.     The  queen 
Of  audience,  nor  defire,  fhall  fail ;  fo  fhe 
From  ^gypt  drive  her  all-difgraced  friend. 
Or  take  his  life  there. — This  if  (he  perform, 
She  fhall  not  fue  unheard.     So  to  them  both. 

A^nh.  Fortune  purfue  thee  ! 

C^/.  Bring  him  through  the  bands. 

\EKit  Amhaffador* 
To  try  thy  eloquence  now  'tis  time  :  difpatch. 
From  Antony  win  Cleopatra  :  promife,     {j^o  Tkyreus. 
And  in  our  name,  what  fhe  requires  ;  add  more. 
From  thine  invention,  offers.     Women  are  not 
In  their  befl  fortunes,  fcrong  •,  but  want  will  perjure 
The  ne'er  touch'd  veftal.  Try  thy  cunning,  Thy  reus; 
Make  thine  own  edi6l  for  thy  pains,  which  we 
Will  anfwer  as  a  law. 

Thyr.  C^far,  1  go. 

Ctef,  Obferve,  -  how  Antony  becomes  his  flaw  ; 

We  may  fuppofe  that  the  Tea  was  within  view  of  Csefar's   camp, 
and  at  no  great  dillance.  T.  T» 

The   modern   editors  arbitrarily  read> — "  the  grand  fea." 

Steevens. 

^  The  circle  of  the  Ptclomki — ]  The  diadem ;  the  enfign  of  roy-. 
alty.  Johnson, 

* — hoijo  Antony  b''conies  hi ^  fia<vj%\   That  is,  how  Antony  con- 
forms himfelf  to  this  breach  of  hi§  fortune,  Johnson. 

O  4  And 
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And  what  thou  think'll  his  very  adion  fpeaks 
In  every  power  that  moves, 

"thyr,  Casfar,  I  fliall.  [ExcUfit. 

SCENE  xr. 

ALEXANDRIA. 

Enttr  Cleopatra^  Enobarhus^  Char  mi an^  and  Iras, 

Cleo.  What  fhall  we  do,  Enobarbus  ? 
Em,  '  Think,  and  die. 

Cko. 

^  Think,  and  die,"]  Read, 
Drink,  a'f?d  die. 
This  reply  of  Enobarbus   feems  grounded   upon  a  peculiarity  in  ' 
the  condud  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  which   is  related  by  Plu- 
tarch :  that,  after  their  defeat  at  Aftium,  they  inftituted  a  fociety 
of  friends,  who  entered  into  engagement  to  die  with  them,  not 
abating,  in  the  mean  time,  any  part  of  their  luxury,  excefs,  and 
riot,  in  which  they  had  liv'd  before.  H a  n  m  e r . 

This  reading,  offered  by  fir  T.  Kanmer,  is  received  by  Dr. 
Warburton  and  Mr.  Upton,  but  I  have  not  advanced  it  into  the 
page,  not  being  convinced  that  it  is  neceliary.  Think,  and  die  ; 
that  is,  Refieci  on  your  folly,  and  Uanje  ihenvorld,  is  a  natural  an  fvver. 

Johnson. 

SirT.  Hanmer  reads. 

Drink,  and  die. 

And  his  emendation  has  been  approved,  it  feems,  by  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton and  Mr.  Upton.  Mr,  Johnfon,  however,  "  has  not  advanced 
*'  it  into  the  page,  not  being  convinced  that  it  is  neceffary, 
*'  Think,  and  die  ^^  fays  he,  *'  that  is,  Refied  on  your  onvn  folly , 
*'  and  lewve  the  nvorld,  is  a  natural  anfwer."  I  grant  it  would  be, 
according  to  this  expianaticn,  a  very  proper  anfwer  from  a  moralili 
or  a  divine ;  but  Enobarbus,  I  doubt,  was  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  He  is  drawn  as  a/>/«/^,  Hunt  foJdier ;  not  likely,  however, 
to  offend  fo  grofly  in  point  of  delicacy  as  fir  T.  Hanmer's  altera- 
tion would  make  him.     I  believe  the  true  reading  is. 

Wink,  and  die. 
When  the  fhip  is  going  to  be  caft  away,  in  the  Sea-^cyage  oi  "^e^LW- 
mont  and  Fletcher,  (Ad  i.  Scene  i.)  and  Aminta  is  lamenting, 
Tibait  fays  to  her. 

Go, 
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Cleo.  Is  Antony,  or  we,  in  fault  for  this  ? 

Eno.  Antony  only,  that  would  make  his  will 
Lord  of  his  reafon.     What  though  you  fled 
From  that  great  face  of  war,  whofe  feveral  ranges 
Frighted  each  other  ?  why  fhould  he  follow  ? 
The  itch  of  his  affedion  lliould  not  then 
Have  nick'd  his  captainfliip  -,  at  fuch  a  point. 
When  half  to  half  the  world  oppos'd,  ^  he  beino- 
The  meered  queiliion.     'Twas  a  fhame  no  lefs 
Than  was  his  lois,  to  courfe  your  flying  flags. 
And  leave  his  navy  gazing, 

Cleo,  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Enter  Jntonjy  with  the  Amlajfador, 

Ant.  Is  that  his  anfwer  ? 

Amh.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.  The  queen  (hall  then  have  courtefy. 
So  (lie  will  yield  us  up. 

Amb,   He  fays  fo. 

Ant,  Let  her  know  it. 
To  the  boy^CjEfar  fend  this  grizled  head. 
And  he  will  fill  thy  vvifhes  to  the  brim 
With  principalities. 

-Go,  take  your  gilt 


Prayer-book,  and  to  your  bufinefs  ;  njoinh^and  die  : 
infinuatir.g  plainly,  that   fhe  was  afraid  to  meet  death  with  her 
eyes  opea.      And  the  fame  infinuation,  I  think,  Enobarbus  might 
very  naturally  convey  in  his  return  to  Cleopatra's  defponding 
queftion.  "^ 

Obfervations  and  Conjeaures,  &c.  printedat  Oxford,  1766. 

^ he  being 

The  meered  queftion..- ]The  meered  queftion  is  a  term  I  da 

not  underftand.     I  know  not  what  to  offer,  except. 

The  mooted  queftion. — — 

That  is,  the  difputed  point,  the  fubjea  of  debate.  Mere  is  indeed 
a  boundary y  and  the  meered  qucpion,  if  it  can  mean  any  thing,  may, 
with  fome  violence  of  language,  mean,  the  di/^uied  boundary, 

Johnson. 

Cleo, 
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Cleo.  That  head,  my  lord  ? 

A7it.  To  him  again.     Tell  him,  he  wears  the  rofe 
Of  youth  upon  him  \  from  which,  the  world  fhould 

note 
Something  particular:   his  coin,  fhips,  legions. 
May  be  a  coward's  ;  whofe  minillers  would  prevail 
Under  the  fervice  of  a  child,  as  foon 
As  i' the  command  of  Caslar.     I  dare  him  therefore 
To  lay  ^  his  gay  comparifons  apart. 
And  anlwer  me  declin'd,  fword  againft  fword, 
Ourfelves  alone.     I'll  write  it;  follow  me. 

\_Exit  Antony, 

Eno.  Yes,  like  enough  high-battled  Csfar  will 
Unilate  his  happinefs,  and  be  flag'd  to  thefhew 
Againft  a  fworder. — I  fee,  men's  judgments  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunes ;  and  things  outward 
Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them, 
.To  fuffer  all  alike.     That  he  fhould  dream. 
Knowing  ail  meafures,  the  full  C^efar  will 
Anfwer  hisemptinefs  ! — Caefar,  thou  haft  fubdu'd 
His  judgment  too, 

Enter  an  Attendant, 

Attend,  A  mefienger  from  Casfar. 

Cleo.  What,  no  more  ceremony  ?  See,  my  women  ! — 
Againft  the  blown  rofe  may  they  ftop  their  nofe, 
That  kneel'd  unto  the  buds.     Admit  him,  fir. 

Eno.  Mine  honefty  and  I  begin  to  fquare. 
^  The  loyalty,  well  held  to  fools,  does  make 
Our  faith  meer  folly  :  yet  he,  that  can  endure 

To 


-his  ga-^  cctnparifons  apart. 


And  anfiuer  tne  declin''dy — ]  I  require  of  Caefar  not  to  depend  on 
that  fuperiority  which  the  comparifon  of  our  different  fortunes  may 
exhibit  to  him,  but  to  anfwer  me  man  to  man,  in  this  decline  of 
my  age  or  power.  Johnson. 

^  'Ihe  Icyalty,  a.v  ell  held  to  fools,  &c.]  After  Enobarbus  has  faid, 
that  his  honelly  and  he  begin  to  quarrel^  he  immediately  falls  into 

this 
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To  follow  with  allegiance  a  fallen  lord. 

Does  conquer  him  that  did  his  mailer  conquer. 

And  earns  a  place  i'  the  ftory. 

Enter  Thyreits, 

Cko,  Csfar's  will  ? 

Thr,  Hear  it  apart. 

Cleo,  None  but  friends.     Say  boldly. 

^hyr.  So,  haply,  are  they  friends  to  Antony. 

Eno,  He  needs  as  many,  fir,  as  C^far  has  ; 
Or  needs  not  us.     If  Csefar  pleafe,  our  mafter 
Will  leap  to  be  his  friend  :  for  us,  you  know, 
Whofe  he  is,  we  are  ;  and  that  is  Caefar's. 

^hyr.  So. 

Thus  then,  thou  mod  renown'd  ;  ^  Csfar  intreats. 
Not  to  confider  in  what  cafe  thou  ftand'fl: 
Further  than  he  is  Casfar. 

Cleo.  Go  on  > Right  royal. 

Thyr.  He  knows,  that  you  embrace  not  Antony 
As  you  did  love,  but  as  you  fear'd  him. 

this  generous  refleflion  :  <*  Tho'  loyalty,  Ilubbornly  prefervM  to 
"  a  mailer  in  his  declined  fortunes,  feems  folly  in  the  eyes  of 
*'  fools;  yet  he,  who  can  be  fo  obftinately  loyal,  will  make  as 
*'  great  a  figure  on  record,  as  the  conqueror."   I  therefore  read. 

Though  loyalty,  njotll  held,  to  fools  dees  make 

Our  faith  meer  folly Theobald* 

I  have  preferved  the  old  reading :  Enobarbus  is  deliberating 
upon  defertion,  and  finding  it  is  more  prudent  to  forfake  a  fool, 
and  more  reputable  to  be  faithful  to  him,  makes  no  pofitive  con- 
clufion.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  follows  Theobald ;  Dr.  Warburton  re- 
tains the  old  reading.  Johnson. 

^ Ca^far  intreats y 

Not  to  ccnfider  in  ixihat  cafe  thou  Jland'^Jl 

Further  than  he  is  Cafar^  i.  e.  Ctsfar  intreats,  that  at  the  fame 
time  you  cciifider  your  defperate  fortunes.,  ycu  twou*d  confider  he  is 
Cafar :  That  is,  generous  and  forgiving,  able  and  willing  to  re- 
ftorethem.  V^^arb. 

Cko. 
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Cleo.  Oh  1  [Afide. 

^Ijyr.  The  fears  upon  your  honour,  therefore,  he 
Does  pity  as  conllrained  blemifnes, 
Not  as  deferv'd. 

Cleo.  He  is  a  God,  and  knows 
What  is  mod  right.     Mine  honour  was  not  yielded. 
But  conquer'd  merely. 

Eno.  To  be  fure  of  that, 
I  will  afl<:  Antony. — Sir,  fir,  thou  art  fo  leaky. 
That  we  mud  leave  thee  to  thy  finking,  for 
Thy  deareft  quit  thee.  \_Exit  Enobarbus. 

'Thyr,  Shall  I  fay  to  Csefir 
What  you  require  of  him  .?  For  he  partly  begs 
To  bedefired  to  give.     It  much  would  pleafe  him. 
That  of  his  fortunes  you  would  make  aftaff 
To  lean  upon. 

But  it  would  warm  his  fpirits,  to  hear  from  me 
You  had  left  Antony,  and  put  yourfelf 
Under  his  fhroud,  the  univerfal  landlord. 

Cleo.  What's  your  name  ? 

Ihyr,,  My  name  is  Thy  reus. 

Cleo.  ^  Mod  kind  meflenger. 
Say  to  great  Csefar  this  ;  In  deputation 
I  kifs  his  conquering  hand  :   tell  him,  I  am  prompt 
To  lay  my  crown  at  his  feet,  and  there  to  kneel. 
^  Tell  him,  from  his  all-obeying  breath  I  hear 
The  doom  of  ^gypt. 

I^hyr. 

^  Moft  kind  me.Jfenger, 

Say  io greet  Cafar  this  /«  disputation, 

I'ki/s  his  conquering  hand: ]  The  poet  certainly  wrote, 

Moft  kind  meffenger. 

Say  to  g<eat  Ca-far  this  ;  in  deputation 

/  kifs  his  conquering  hand : 

i.  e.  hy  proxy  ;  I  depute  you  to  pay  him  that  duty  in  my  name. 

Ware. 
9  Tell  him,  that  from  his  all-obeying  breath.  Sec. — ]  Doom    is   de- 
clared rather  by  an  all-commanding^  than  an  all-ob^yiTig  brtath.     I 

fuppofe 
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Thyr,  'Tis  your  nobleft  courfe. 
Wifdom  and  fortune  combating  together. 
If  that  the  former  dare  but  what  it  can. 
No  chance  may  fliake  it.     '  Give  me  grace  to  lay 
My  duty  on  your  hand. 

Geo.  Your  C^far's  father  oft, 
When  he  hath  mus*d  of  taking  kingdoms  in, 
Beftow'd  his  lips  on  that  unworthy  place, 
As  it  rain'd  kiflcs. 

Enter  Antcny  and  Enoharhus. 

Ant,  Favours  !  by  Jove,  that  thunders  !— 

[Seeing  Thyreus  kifs  her  hand. 
What  art  thou  fellow  ? 

Tloyr.  One  that  but  performs 
The  bidding  of  the  fulleft  man,  and  worthieft 
To  have  command  obey'd. 
Eno,  You  v/iil  be  whipp'd. 
Ant.  Approach  there  ! — ah,  you  kite  ! — Now, 
Gods  and  Devils  ! 
Authority  melts  from  me.     Of  late,  when  I  crv'd, 

ho! 
^  Like  boys  unto  a  mufs,  kings  would  dart  forth, 

fuppofe  we  ought  to  read, 

— /a://- obeyed  breath.  Johnson. 

^  — Give  me  grace — ]  Grant  me  the  favour.  Johxson. 

^  Like  hoys  unto  a  mufs, ]  i,  e.  a  fcramble.  Pope. 

So  ufed  by  Ben  Jonfon  in  his  Magnetic  Lady: 

nor  are  they  thrown 

To  make  a  mufs  among  the  gamefome  fultors. 
And  again  in  his  Bartholomenv  Fair  : 

God's  fo,  a  mufs,  a  mufs,  2imufs,  a  mufs  ! 
So  in  Middleton's  zomedy  o^  J  mad  IVorld  my  Ma  ft.  rs,  1608  : 
"  I  would  you  could  niakefuch  another  mufs. 
'*  Do'ft  call  it  a  w^r"  Steevens. 

And 
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And  cry,  your  will?    Have  you  no  ears  ?    I  am 
Antony  yet.     Take  hence  this  Jack,  and  whip  him. 

Enter  Attendants, 

Eno.  'Tis  better  playing  with  a  lion's  whelp. 
Than  with  an  old  one  dying. 

Ant.  Moon  and  ftars  ! — 
Whip  him: — Were't  twenty  of  the  greateft  tributaries 
That  do  acknowledge  Casfar,  lliould  I  find  them 
So  fawcy  with  the  hand  of  fhe  here,  (what's  her  name. 
Since  fhe  was  Cleopatra  ?) — Whip  him,  fellows. 
Till,  like  a  boy,  you  fee  him  cringe  his  face. 
And  whine  aloud  for  mercy.     Take  him  hence. 

Thyr,  Mark  Antony, — 

Ant.  Tug  him  away  :  being  whipp'd, 
Bring  him  again  :  This  Jack  of  Casfar's  fhall 
Bear  us  an  errand  to  him. —       [Exeunt  with  Thyreus, 
You  were  half  blafted,  ere  I  knew  you  :  Ha  ! 
Have  I  my  pillow  left  unpreft  in  Rome, 
Forborn  the  getting  of  a  lawful  race. 
And  by  a  gem  of  women,  to  be  abus'd 
3  By  one  that  looks  on  feeders  ? 

Cleo.  Good  my  lord, — 

Ant.  You  have  been  a  boggier  ever  : — 
^ut  when  we  in  our  vicioufnefs  grow  hard, 
(Oh  mifery  on't !)  the  wife  Gods  feel  our  eyes 
In  our  own  filth  ^  drop  our  clear  judgments  •,  make  us 
Adore  our  errors ;  laugh  at  us,  while  we  ftrut 
To  our  confufion. 

Cleo.  Oh,  is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Ant.  I  found  you  as  a  morfel,  cold  upon 
Dead  Caefafs  trencher :  nay,  you  were  a  fragment 
Of  CneiusPompcy's  j  befides  what  hotter  hours, 

3  By  one  that  looks  on  feeders  ?'\  One  that  waits  at  the  table  while 
ethers  are  eating.  Johnson. 

Un- 
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Unregiller'd  in  vulgar  fame,  you  have 
Luxurioufly  pick'd  out:  — For  I  am  fure. 
Though  you  can  guefs  v/hat  temperance  Ihould  be. 
You  know  not  what  it  is. 

Cleo,  Wherefore  is  this  ? 

Ant.  To  let  a  teilow  that  will  take  rewards. 
And  fay,  God  quit  you  I  be  familiar  wich 
My  playfellow,  your  hand  ;  this  kingly  feal. 
And  plighter  of  high  hearts  ! — O  that  I  were 
Upon  the  hill  of  Bafan,  to  out-roar 
""  The  horned  herd,  for  I  have  favage  caufe  ! 
And  to  proclaim  it  civilly,  were  like 
A  halter'd  neck,  v/hich  does  the  hangman  thank 
For  being  yare  about  him. — Is  he  v^hipp'd  ? 

Re  enter  Attendants  with  'Thyreus^ 

Attend.  Soundly,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Cry'd  he  ?  and  begg'd  he  pardon  .^ 

Attend.  He  did  aik  favour. 

Ant.  If  that  thy  father  live,  let  him  repent 
Thou  wail  not  m>ade  his  daughter  ^  and  be  thou  forry 
To  follow  Caefar  in  his  triumph,  fince 
Thou  haft  been  whipp'd  for  following  him.     Hence- 
forth, 
The  white  hand  of  a  lady  fever  thee, 
Shake  thou  to  look  on't. — Get  thee  back  to  Csfar, 
Tell  him  thy  entertainment :  look,  thou  fay, 
He  makes  me  angry  with  him  :  For  he  feems 
Proud  and  difdainful ;  harping  on  what  I  am. 
Not  what  he  knew  I  was.     He  makes  me  angry  ; 
And,  at  this  time,  moft  eafy  'tis  to  do't ; 
When  my  good  ftars,  that  were  my  former  guides, 

*  The  horned  herd,  ]   It  is  not  without  pity  and  indignation 

that  the  reader  of  this  great  poet  meets  fo  often  with  this  low  jeft, 
which  is  too  much  a  favourite  to  be  left  out  of  either  mirth  or  fury. 

Johnson. 

Have 
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Have  empty  left  their  orbs,  and  fliot  their  fires 
Into  the  abilm  of  hell.     If  he  miflike 
My  fpeech,  and  what  is  done  ;  tell  him  he  has 
Hipparchus,  my  enfranchised  bondman,  whom 
He  may  at  pleafure  whip,  or  hang,  or  torture. 
As  he  fhall  like,  ^  to  quit  me  : — Urge  it  thou. 
Hence  with  thy  ftripes,  begone.  [Exit  nyreus. 

Geo.  Have  you  done  yet  ? 

Jni.  Alack,  our  terrene  moon  is  now  cclips'd. 
And  it  portends  alone  the  fall  of  Antony. 

Cleo.  I  mud  (lay  his  time. 

j^nt.  To  flatter  Casfar,  would  you-mingle  eyes 
V>^ith  one  that  ties  his  points  ? 

Cleo.  Not  know  me  yet  ? 

JnL  Cold-hearted  toward  me  I 

Cleo.  Ah,  dear,  if  I  be  \o. 
From  my  cold  heart,  let  heaven  ingcnder  hail. 
And  poifon  it  in  the  fource  ;  and  the  firfl:  (lone 
Drop  in  my  neck  ;  as  it  determines,  fo 
Diffoive  my  life  1  ^  the  next  Crefarion  fmite  ! 
'Till  by  degrees  the  memory  of  my  womb. 
Together  v/ith  my  brave  Egyptians  all, 
'By  the  difcandying  of  this  pelleted  ftorm. 
Lie  oravelefs,  till  the  flies  and  gnats  of  Nile 
Have  buried  them  for  prey  ! 

Jnt.  I  am  fatisfied  : 
Csfar  fits  down  in  Alexandria,  where 
I  will  oppofe  his  fate.     Our  force  by  land 

5 to  quit  me: ]  To  repay  me  this  infult;  to  rcqvite  me. 

Johnson. 

6 the  next  C^fario /mite  I]   Csefario  was  Cleopatra's   Ton    by 

Julius  Csfar.  .     ^teevens. 

7  By  ?;^.^  di^cattering  nf  this  pelictie^  ftorm.]  This  readme:  we 
owe  firft,  I  prefume,  to  Mr.  Rowe  ;  and  Mr  Pope  has  very  faith- 
fully fallen  into  it.  The  old  folio's  read,  aijcandering :  from 
which  corruption  both  Dr.  Thirlby  and  1  faw,  we  mull  retriexe 
the  word  with  which  I  have  reform'd  the  text.  Theobald. 

Hath 
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Hath  nobly  held  ;  our  fever'd  navy  too 

Have  knit  again,  ^and  float,  threatning  mofl  fea-like. 

Where  haft  thou  been,  my  heart  ?  Doft  thou  hear, 

lady  ? 
If  from  the  field  I  fhould  return  once  more 
To  kifs  thefe  lips,  I  will  appear  in  blood  \ 
I  and  my  fword  will  earn  my  chronicle  ^ 
There's  hope  in't  yet. 

Cleo.  That's  my  brave  lord. 

Ant.  I  will  be  treble-finew'd,  hearted,  breath'd, 
And  fight  malicioufly  ;  for  when  mine  hours 
'  Were  nice  and  lucky,  men  did  ranfom  lives 
Of  me  for  jefts  -,  but  now  I'll  fet  my  teeth. 
And  fend  to  darknefs  all  that  ftop  me.     Come, 
Let's  have  one  other  gaudy  night :  call  to  me 
All  my  fad  captains,  fill  our  bowls  ^  once  more 
Let's  mock  the  midnight  bell. 

Cleo.  It  is  my  birth-day  : 
I  had  thought  to  have  held  it  poor  -,  but  fince  my  lord 
Is  Antony  again,  I  will  be  Cleopatra. 

Jnt,  We  will  yet  do  well. 

Cleo,  Call  all  his  noble  captains  to  my  lord. 

Mt.  Do  fo,  we'll  fpeak  to  them  •,  and  to-night  I'll 
force 
The  wine  peep  through  their  fears. — Come  on,   my 

queen ; 
There's  fap  in'c  yet.     The  next  time  I  do  fight, 
I'll  m.ake  death  love  me  5  for  I  will  contend 

^and floaty — ]  This  is   a  modern  emendation,  perhaps 


right.     The  old  reading  is, 

.««</ fleet, Johnson. 

^  Were  nice  and  lucky, ]  l^ice,    for  delicate,   courtly,  flowing 

in  peace.  War  burton. 

'Nice  rather  feems  to  be,  jvft  fit  for  my  purpofe,  a'^retcih'e  to  my 
ijuijh.  So  we  vulgarly  fay  of  any  thing  that  is  done  better  than 
was  expeded,  it  is  nice*  Johnson. 

Vol.  VIIl.  P  Evea 
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Even  with  his  pcftilent  fcythe.  [Exeunt. 

Erw.  Now  he'll  out-flare  the  lightning.     To  be 
furious, 
Is  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear  :  and,  in  that  mood. 
The  dove  will  peck  the  eflridge  ;  and,  1  fee  flill, 
A  diminution  in  our  captain's  brain 
Reftores  his  heart : — When  valour  preys  on  reafon. 
It  eats  the  fvvord  it  fights  with.— -I  will  feek 
Some  way  to  leave  him. 


ACT     IV.     SCENE     I. 

CjE  S  J  R's    C  J  M  P. 

^nter  C^far^  reading  a  letUr^  Agrippa^  Mec^nas^  £s?r, 

C  ^  s  A  R. 

TTj  E  calls  me  boy  ;  and  chides,  as  he  had  power 
JfX   To  beat  me  out  of  JEgypt.     My  meifenger 
He  hath  whipt  with  rods  •,  dares  me  to  perfonal  combat, 
Csfar  to  Antony. — Let  the  old  rufiian  know, 
*  I  have  many  other  ways  to  die  :  mean  time, 
Juaugh  at  his  challenge. 

Mec. 

'  I  have  7nany  cthir  nuays  to  die: ]  What  a  reply  is  this  to 

Antony's  chalienge  r  'tis  acknowledging  that  he  ihould  die  under 
the  unec^ual  combat  \  but  if  we  read. 

He  hath  many  other  ^ways  to  die :  mean  time, 
I  laugh  at  his  challenge. 

Jn  this  reading  we  have  poignancy,  and  the  very  repartee  of  Cae- 
far.  Let*s  hear  Plutarch.  Jfter  ihisy  Antony  Jent  a  challenge  to 
CtefaVy  to  fight  him  land  to  hand,  and  received  for  anfojer,  that  he 
laight  iind  feveral  other  ways  to  end  his  life.  Upton. 

I  think 
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Mec.  C^far  muft  think. 
When  one  fo  great  begins  to  rage,  he's  hunted 
Even  to  falling.     Give  him  no  breath,  but  now 
Make  boot  *  of  his  diftraclion  :  never  anger 
Made  good  guard  for  itfelf. 

Caf.  Let  our  bed  heads 
Know,  that  to-morrow  the  laft  of  many  battles 
We  mean  to  fight. — Within  our  files  there  are 
Of  thofe  that  ferv'd  Mark  Antony  but  late. 
Enough  to  fetch  him  in.     See  it  done ; 
And  feafl  the  army  :  we  have  flore  to  do't, 
And  they  have  earn'd  the  wade.     Poor  Antony  ! 

{Exeunt. 

SCENE    11. 

ALEXANDRIA. 

Enter.  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  Enoharhus^  Charmiany  Iras^ 
Alexas^  with  others. 

Ant,  He  will  not  fight  with  me,  Domitius. 

£710.  Noo 

Ant,  Why  fliould  he  not  ? 

Eno,  He  thinks,  being  twenty  times  of  better  for- 
tune^ 
He  is  twenty  men  to  one. 

Ant.  To-morrow,  foldier. 
By  fea  and  land  TU  fight :  or  I  will  live. 
Or  bathe  my  dying  honour  in  the  blood 
Shall  make  it  live  again.  Woo't  thou  fight  well  ? 

I  think  this  emenclation  defcrves  to  be  received.  It  had,  be- 
fore Mr.  Upton's  book  appeared,  been  made  by  Hr  T.  Hanmex-. 

Johnson. 

Moft  indifputably  this  is  the  fenfe  qf  Plutarch,  and  given  (q  in 
the  modern  traxnflations  ;  but  Shakefpeare  was  mifled  by  the  am- 
l;«iguity  of  the  old  one.  *'  Antonius  fent  again  to  challenge  Cs- 
**  far  to  fight  him  :  Caefar  anfwered,  that  he  had  many  other 
ways  to   die,  than  fo  "  Farmer.. 

f  Make  boot  of— 1  Take  advantage  of.  Johnson. 

P  2  Ens, 
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Eno,  V\\  ftrike,  and  cry,  "  '  take  alW 
Ant.  Well  faid.     Come  on. — 
Call  forth  my  houlhold  fervants  j  let's  to-night 

Enter  Servants. 

Be  bounteous  at  our  meal. — Give  me  thy  hand, 
Thou  hafl  been  rightly  honeft ;  fo  haft  thou  ; — 
And   thou  •, — and    thou ;— and    thou  :— ^you    have 

ferv'd  me  well, 
And  kings  have  been  your  fellows. 

Cleo,  What  means  this  P 

Eno,  [Jj^de.]  'Tis  "^  one  of  thofe  odd  tricks,  which 
forrow  llioots 
Put  of  the  mind. 

Jnt.  And  thou  art  honeft  too. 
I  wifli,  I  could  be  made  fo  many  men  ; 
And  all  of  you  clapt  up  together  in 
An  Antony  ;  that  I  might  do  yoq  fervice. 
So  good  as  you  have  done. 

Omnes.  The  Gods  forbid  ! 

jint,  Well,  my  good  fellows,  wait  on  me  to- night  t 
Scant  not  my  cups ;  and  make  as  much  of  me, 
As  when  mine  empire  was  your  fellow  too, 
And  fufFer'd  my  command. 

Cleo.  What  does  he  mean  ? 

Eno.  To  make  his  followers  weep. 

Ant,  Tend  me  to-night  ; 
May  be,  it  is  the  period  of  your  duty  ; 

■take  all.]  Letthe  furvivor  take  all.  Nocompofitloh, 


vlftory  or  death.  Johnson. 

4  — one  of  thofe  cdJ  tricksy — ]  I  know  not  what  obfcurlty  t-he 
editors  find  'in  this  pafTage.  Trick  is  here  ufed  in  the  fenfe  in 
which  it  is  uttered  every  day  by  every  mouth,  elegant  and  vul- 
gar :  yet  fir  T.  Hanmer  changes  it  tofreahj,  and  Dr.  Warburton, 
JR  his  f age  of  Gallicifm,  to  traits,  Johnson, 

I  Haply 
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ttaply,  you  fhall  not  fee  me  more-,  ^  or  if, 
A  mangled  fhadow.     Perchance,  to-morrow 
You'll  lerve  another  mafter.     I  look  on  you. 
As  one  that  takes  his  leave.     Mine  honeil  friends^ 
I  turn  you  not  away;  but,  like  a  mafter 
Married  to  your  good  fervice,  flay  till  death  : 
Tend  me  to-night  two  hours,  1  afk  no  more. 
And  the  Gods  yield  you  for't  ? 

Em,  "What  mean  you,  fir. 
To  give  them  this  difcomfort  ?  Look,  they  weep  \ 
And  I,  an  afs,  am  ^  onion- ey'd  :  for  fhame. 
Transform  us  not  to  women. 

Ant.  Ho,  ho,  ho  i 
Now  the  witch  take  me,  if  I  meant  it  thus  ! 
Grace  grow,  where  thofe  drops  fall !  My  hearty  friends, 
You  take  me  in  too  dolorous  a  fenfe : 
I  fpake  to  you  for  your  comfort ;  did  defire  you 
To  burn  this  night  with  torches.     Know,  my  hearts^ 
I  hope  well  of  to-morrow  \  and  will  lead  you. 
Where  rather  Til  expe6t  vidorious  life, 
Than  ^  death  and  honour.     Let's  to  fupper,  come. 
And  drown  confideration.  [^Extunt. 


or  //, 


ji  mangled  Jhado'-w.'\ 
Or  if  you  fee  me  more,  you  will  fee  me  a  mangled  Jhadonv,  only 
the  external  form  of  what  I  was.  Johnson. 

■^ • or  ifi 

A  mangled  Jhadonjo,\ 
The  thought  is,  as  ufual,  taken  from  fir  Thomas  North's  tranfla- 
tion  of  Plutarch: — '«  for,  faid  he,  you  know  not  whether  you 
**  fhall  do  fo  much  for  rne  to-morrow,  or  not, or  whether  you  fiiall 
ferve  another  mafter  :  and  it  may  be,  you  fhall  fee  me  no  more, 
buta  dead  body.'*  Steevens. 

onion-efd — ]     I  have  my  eyes  as  full  of  tears  as  if  they 

had  been  fretted  by  onions.  Johnson. 

'  ^ death  and  honour , — ]  That  is,  an  honourable  death. 

Upton. 


SCENE 


<c 
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SCENE    III. 

Before  the  Palace. 
f  Enter  a  Company  of  Soldiers, 

1  SoU,  Brother,  good  night :  to-morrow  is  theday* 

2  Sold,  It  will  determine  one  way.  Fare  you  well. 
Heard  you  of  nothing  ftrange  about  the  flreets  ? 

.  I  Sold,  Nothing  :  what  nev/s  ? 
2  Sold.  Belike,  'tis  but  a  rumour.     Good  night  to 
you. 

1  Sold.  Well,  fir,  good-night. 

\fl!hey  meet  with  other  foldiers. 

2  Sold.  Soldiers,  have  careful  watch. 

1  Sold.  And  you.     Good  night,  good-night. 

[They  place  themfehes  on  every  corner  ofthejiage* 

2  Sold,  Here,  we;  and  if  to-morrow 
Our  navy  thrive,  I  have  an  abfolute  hope 
Our  landmen  will  Hand  up. 

1  Sold.  'Tis  a  brave  army,  and  full  of  purpofe. 

\_Mufick  of  hautboys  under  the  ftage^ 

2  Sold.  Peace,  what  noife  ? 

1  Sold.  Lift,  lift ! 

2  Sold.  Hark ! 

I  Sold.  Mufick  i'  the  air. 

3  Sold.  Under  the'  earth. 

4  Sold,  It  figns  well,  "  does  it  not  ? 
3  Sold.  No. 

1  Sold.  Peace,  I  fay.     AVhat  fliould  this  mean  ? 

2  Sold.  'Tis  the  God  Hercules,  whom  Antony  lov'd. 
Now  leaves  him. 

1  Sold,  Walk;  let's  fee  if  other  watchmen 
Do  hear  what  we  do. 

2  Sold.  How  now,  m afters  ?  [Speak  together. 
Omnes.  How  now  ?  how  now  ?  do  you  hear  this  ? 

I  Sold.  Ay,  is't  not  ftrange  ? 

'  It  figns  "jjelh  S:c.]  i.  c.  it  boes  well,  &c. 

3  Sold. 
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§  Sold.  Do  you  hear,  mafters  ?  do  you  hear  ? 
1  Sold,  Follow  the  noife  fo  far  as  v/e  have  quarter; 
Let's  fee  how  'twill  give  off. 

Omnes,  Content : — ^'Tis  ftrange.  {_Exeunt. 

SCENE    IV. 
C  L  EO  P  Ar  RA's   PALACE. 

Enter  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  iii'lb  Charmian  and  others^ 

Ant.  Eros!  mine  armour,  Eros! 
Cleo.  Sleep  a  little. 

Ant,  No,  my  chuck. — Eros,  come.  Mine  armour, 
Eros  I 

Enter  Eros. 

Come,  good  fellow,  put  thine  ^  iron  on : 
If  fortune  be  not  ours  to  day,  it  is 
Becaufe  we  brave  her. — Come. 
.  Cleo.  9  Nay,  I'll  help  too. 

Ant,  Wha-t's  this  for  ?  Ah,  let  be,  let  be !  thou  arc 
The  armourer  of  my  heart : — Falfe,  falfe  ;  this,  this — 

Cleo,  Sooth-la,  I'll  help:  thus  it  muft  be. 

[Cleopatra  puts  the  armour  on  Antony, 

Ant,  Well,  well,  we  iliall  thrive  now. 
Seed  thou,  my  good  fellow  ?  Go,  put  on  thy  defences. 

Eno,  '  Briefly,  fir. 

Cleo.  Is  not  this  buckled  well  .^ 

Ant.  Rarely,  rarely  : 
He  that  unbuckles  this,  till  we  do  pleafe 

8  ^^.^  thine  iron — ]     I  think  it  ihculd  be  rather, 

mine  Iron '  Johnson. 

^  Kayy  ril  help  too.]  Thefe  three  little  fpecches,  which  in  the 
other  editions  are  only  one,  and  given  to  Cleopatra,  were  hap- 
pily difentangled  by  iir  T.  Hanmer.  Johnson. 

*  Bri.'fyy  J;r.]     That  is,  quickly  J  lir.  Johnson. 

Pa  To 
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To  doff  it  for  our  repofe,  fiiall  hear  a  florm. — 
Thou  fumbleft,  Eros  j  and  my  queen's  a  'fquire 
More  tight  at  this,  than  thou.     Difpatch. — O  love  ! 
That  thou  couldft  fee  my  wars  to-day,  and  knew'ft 
The  royal  occupation  !   thou  fliouldft  fee 
A  workman  in  it. 

Enter  an  officer  armed. 

Good-morrow  to  thee  \  v/elcome ; 

Thou  look'ft  like  him,  that  knows  a  warlike  charge  : 

To  bufmefs  that  we  love  we  rife  betime, 

And  go  to  it  with  delight. 

Sold.  A  thoufand,  fir. 
Early  though  it  be,  have  on  their  rivetted  trim. 
And  at  the  port  expedl  you.  [Shout,  I'rumpets  flourijh. 

Enter  other  officers  and  foldiers. 

Cap.  The  morn  is  fair.     Good-morrow,  general  1 

All.  Good- morrow,  general ! 

Ant.  'Tis  well  blown,  lads. 
This  morning,  like  the  fpirit  of  a  youth 
That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes. — 
So,  fo. — Come,  give  me  that — this  way — wellfaid. 
Fare  thee  well,  dame,  whate'er  becomes  of  me. 
This  is  a  foldier's  kifs:  rebukeable,  [Kiffes  her. 

And  worthy  fhameful  check  it  v/ere,  to  fland 
On  more  mechanick  compliment :  I'll  leave  thee 
Now,  like  a  man  of  fteel. — You,  that  will  fight. 
Follow  me  clofe.  Til  bring  you  to't. — Adieu.  \[_Exeunt, 

Char.  Pleafe  you  to  retire  to  your  chamber  } 

Cleo.  Lead  me. 
He  goes  forth  gallantly.     That  he  and  C^far  might 
Determine  this  great  war  in  fingle  fight! 
Then,   Antony. — But  now, — Well !— On.    [Exeunf, 


SCENE 
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SCENE    V. 

Changes  to  a  Camp. 

Trumpets  found.     Enter  Antony y  and  Eros\  a  foldier 

meeting  them, 

*  Sold.  The  Gods  make  this  a  happy  day  to  Antony! 

Ant.  'Would,  thou  and  thofe  thy  fears  had  once 
prevail'd 
To  make  me  fight  at  land  ! 

Eros.  Hadft  thou  done  fo. 
The  kings,  that  have  revolted^  and  the  foldier. 
That  has  this  morning  left  thee,  would  have  ftill 
Follow'd  thy  heels. 

Ant.  Who's  eone  this  morning  ? 

Eros.  Who?^ 
One  ever  near  thee.     Call  for  Enobarbus, 
He  fhall  not  hear  thee  ;  or  from  C^efar's  camp 
Say,  "  I  am  none  ^/ thine.'* 

Ant.  What  fay'ft  thou  ? 

Sold.  Sir, 
He  is  with  Cpsfar. 

Eros.  Sir,  his  chefts  and  treafurc 
He  has  not  with  him. 

Ant.  Is  he  gone? 

Sold.  Mofi  certain. 

Ant.  Go,  Eros,  fend  his  treafure  after ;  do  it^ 
Detain  no  jot,  I  charge  thee.     Write  to  him, 
(1  will  fubfcribe)  gentle  adieus,  and  greetings. 
Say,  that  I  wifii  he  never  find  more  caufe 

^  Eros.  The  Gods  make  this  a  happy  day  to  Antony/]  *Tis  evi- 
dent, as  Dr.  Thirlby  likev/ife  conjedured,  by  what  /intony  im- 
mediately replies,  that  this  line  fnould  not  be  placed  to  Eros,  but 
to  the  foldier,  who,  before  the  battle  of  Adium,  advifed  Antony 
to  try  bis  fate  at  land.  Theob. 

To 
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To  change  a  mafter.     Oh,  my  fortunes  have 
Corrupted  honeil  men  ! — »  Dilpatch.    Enobarbus  ? 

[^Exeunt, 

SCENE    VI. 

CJESAR's    C  A  M  P. 

Enter  C^far^  Agrlppa^  with  Enoharhus  and  BolabeUa. 

Caf.  Goforth,  Agrippa,  and  begin  the  fight r 
*♦■  Our  will  is,  Antony  be  took  alive  j 
Make  it  lb  known. 

Agr.  C^far,  I  fiiall. 

CccJ.  The  time  of  univerfal  peace  is  near. 
Prove  this  a  profperous  day,  the  three-nook'd  world 
^  Shall  bear  the  olive  freely. 

Enter  a  Mejfenger. 

Mef,  Antony  is  come  into  the  field, 
Cjf,  Go,  charge  Agrippa  ; 
Plant  thofe  that  have  revolted  in  the  van  ; 

^ — Di/patchy  7ny  Eros.'\    Thusthe  modern  editors.     The  old 
edition  reads, 

•■  D  if  patch  Enoharhus » 

Perhaps,  it  fhould  be, 

— Di/patch  !  To  Enoharhus  !  J  0  K  N  S  ON , 

*  Our  n.mU  is,  Antony  he  took  alive;']  It  is  obfervable  with  what 
Judgment  Shakefpeare  draws  the  charader  of  0£tavius.  Antony- 
was  his  hero  ;  fo  the  other  was  not  to  ihine :  yet  being  an  hifto* 
rical  charadler,  there  was  a  neceffity  to  draw  him  ///•^.  But  the  an- 
tient  hiftorians,  his  flatterers,  had  delivered  him  down  fo  fair, 
that  he  feems  ready  cut  and  dried  for  a  hero.  Amidll  thefe  diffi- 
culties Shakefpeare  has  extricated  himfelf  with  great  addrefs.  He 
has  admitted  all  thofe  great  ftrokes  of  his  charafter  as  he  found 
them,  and  yet  has  made  him  a  very  unamiable  charadler,  deceit- 
ful, mean-fpirited,  narrrow-minded,  proud,  and  revengeful. 

Warburton. 

5  Shall  hear  the  olive  freely  .'\  i.e.  fhall  fprlng  up  every  where 
ipontaneoufly  and  without  culture,  Warbiijrtok, 

That 
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That  Antony  may  feeni  to  fpend  his  fury 

Upon  himfelf.  £Exeurtt, 

Eno,  Alexas  did  revolt ;  and  went  to  Jewry,  on 
Affairs  of  Antony ;   there  did  ^  perfuade 
Great  Herod  to  incline  himfelf  to  Casfar, 
And  leave  his  mafter  Antony :  for  this  pain*;, 
C^far  hath  hang'd  him.     Canidius,  and  the  red. 
That  fell  away,  have  entertainment,  but 
No  honourable  truft.     I  have  done  ill  j 
Of  which  I  do  accufe  myfeif  fo  forely, 
That  I  will  joy  no  more. 

Enter  a  Soldier  ofCafar'*s, 

Sold.  Enobarbus,  Antony 
Hath  after  thee  fent  all  thy  treafure,  with 
His  bounty  over-plus.     The  melTenger 
Cam.e  on  my  guard  ;  and  at  thy  tent  is  now 
Unloading  of  his  mules. 

Eno,  I  give  it  you. 

Sold,  Mock  nor,  Enobarbus. 
I  tell  you  true.     Bed  you  fafed  the  bringer 
Out  of  the  hoft  ;  I  muft  attend  mine  office. 
Or  would  have  don't  myfeif.     Your  emperor 
Continues  ilill  a  Jove.  [_Ei(it. 

Eno.  I  am  alone  the  villain  of  the  earth, 
And  feel,  I  am  fo  mofl.     O  Antony, 
Thou  mine  of  bounty,  how  wouldft  thou  have  paid 
My  better  fervice,  when  my  turpitude 
Thou  dofl  fo  crown  with  gold  !   ^  This  blows  mv 

heart; 
If  fwift  thought  break  it  not,  a  fwifter  mean 

Shall 

c  »« — perfuade\      The  old  copy  has  difuade,  perhaps  rightly. 

JoHhSCN. 

'   —This  hloivs  my  heart',']  All  the  latter  editions  have,    - 

.^ 7%/^  bows,  mv  heart  ; 

I  have  given  the  original  word  again  the  place  from  which  I  think 

it. 
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Shall  out-ftrike  thought  j  but  thought  will  do'tj  I 
feel. 

I  fight  againft  thee! No :  I  will  go  feek 

Some  ditch,  where  I  may  die  j  the  fourft  bed  fits 
My  latter  part  of  life.  lExif, 

SCENE     VII. 

Before  the  Walls  of  Alexandria. 

Alarm.     Drums  and  'Trumpets,     Enter  Agrippa, 

Agr,  Retire,  we  have  engaged  ourfelves  too  far ; 
Caefar  himfelf  has  work,  ^  and  our  opprelfion 
Exceeds  what  we  expcdled.  \_Exit, 

Alarm,    Enter  Antony ^  and  Scarus  wounded. 

Scar,  O  my  brave  emperor!  this  is  fought  indeed  ! 
Had  we  done  fo  at  firft,  we  had  driven  th'em  home 
With  clouts  about  their  heads. 

Ant,  Thou  bleed'il  apace. 

Scar,  I  had  a  wound  here  that  was  like  a  T^ 
But  now  'tis  made  an  H. 

Ant.  They  do  retire. 

Scar,  We'll  beat  'em  into  bench-holes  •,  I  have  yet 
Room  for  fix  fcotches  more. 

Enter  Eros. 

Eros,    They  are  beaten,  fir,  and  our  advantage 
ferves 
For  a  fair  vidlory. 


a 


it  unjuftly  excluded.     This  generojity,  (fays  Enobarbus)  fwells  my 
heart  J  fo   that  it  will  quickly   break,  if  thought  break  it  rot, 
ftoiftermean.  ^  Johnson. 

*  — ««^fl»r  opprefllon.]  0//r^o«  for oppofit ion,        Ware. 

Sir  T,  Hanmer  has  received  oppcfuion.    Perhaps  rightly. 

Johnson. 

Scar 
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Scar,  Let  us  fcore  their  backs. 
And  fnatch  'em  up  as  we  take  hares,  behind  : 
'Tis  fport  to  maul  a  runner. 

Ant,  I  will  reward  thee 
Once  for  thy  fprightly  comfort,  and  ten-fold 
For  thy  good  valour.     Come  thee  on. 

Scar.  I'll  halt  after.  ^Exeunt. 

SCENE    vin. 

jilarm.     Enter  Antony  again  in  a  march.     Scarus  with 

others. 

Ant,  We  have  beat  him  to  his  camp;  5  run  one 
before, 
And  let  the  queen  know  of  our  guefts. — To-morrow, 
Before  the  fun  (hall  fee  us,  we'll  fpill  the  blood 
That  has  to-day  efcap'd.     I  thank  you  all ; 
For  doughty-handed  are  you;  and  have  fought 
Not  as  you  ferv'd  the  caufe,  but  as  it  had  been 
Each  man's  like  mine ;  you  have  Ihewn  all  Hectors. 
Enter  the  city,  clip  your  wives,  your  friends. 
Tell  them  your  feats ;  whilft  they  with  joyful  tears, 
Wafhthe  congealment  from  your  wounds,  and  kifs 
The  honoured  gafties  whole. -^Give  me  thy  hand, 

[Tb  Scarus. 


-run  one  before. 


And  let  the  queen  knonv  of  our  guefts, ] 

What  guefls  was  the  queen  to  know  of?  Antony  was  to  fight  again 
on  the  morrow  ;  and  he  had  not  yet  fafd  a  word  of  marching  to 
Alexandria,  and  treating  his  officers  in  the  palace.  We  mufl  read. 

And  let  the  queen  knonu  cf  our  gefls, 

i.  e.  res  gefla ;  our  feats,  our  glorious  aflions.  A  term  then  in 
common  ufe.  Warburton. 

This  pafTage  needs  neither  corre£lion  nor  explanation,  Antony 
after  his  fuccefs  intends  to  bring  his  officers  to  fup  with  Cleopatra, 
and  orders  notice  to  be  given  her  of  their  guejii,  John  son. 

Enter 
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Enter  Cleopatra, 

'  To  this  great  fairy  rilcommcnd  thy  atfls. 
Make  her  thanks  blefsthee.— O  thou  day  o'  the  worlds 
Chain  mine  arm'd  neck  •,  leap  thou,  attire  and  all. 
Through  proof  of  harnefs,  to  my  heart,  and  there 
Ride  on  the  pants  triumphing. 

Cleo,  Lord  of  lords  ! 
Oh,  infinite  virtue  !  com'ft  thou  fmiling  from 
The  world's  great  fnare  uncaught  ? 

Ant.  My  nightingale, 
We  have  beat  them  to  their  beds.  V7hat,  girl?  though 

gray 
Do  fomething  mingle  v/ith  our  younger  brown. 
Yet  have  we  a  brain  that  nouriflies  our  nerves. 
And  can  *  get  goal  for  goal  of  youth.     Behold  this 

man; 
Commend  unto  his  lips  thy  favouring  hand. 
Kifs  it,  my  warriour  : — He  hath  fought  to-day. 
As  if  a  God,  in  hate  of  mankind,  had 
Deftroy'd  in  fuch  a  fhape. 

Cleo.  V\\  give  thee,  friend. 
An  armour  all  of  gold  -,  it  was  a  king's. ' 

Ant.  He  has  deferv'd  it,  were  it  carbuncled 

'  To  this  great  fairy — ]  Mr.  Upton  has  well  obfen-ed,  that 
faWyt  which  lir^  Warburton  and  fir  T.  Hanmer  explain  by  7«- 
cbanirefs^  comprifeo  the  idea  of  power  and  beauty.  Johnson. 

*  '^get  goal  for  goal  cf youth. — ]  At  all  plays  of  barriers,  the- 
boundary  is  called  a  goal-,  to  'votn  a  goal,  is  to  be  fuperiour  in  a 
contell  of  adivity.  Johnson. 

3  Jt^-was  a  king's.]     So  in  fir  T.  North*s  tranilation  of  Plu- 

*<  tarch. "  Then  came  Antony  again  to  the  palace  greatly 

**  boafting  of  this  viftory,  and  fweetly  kiifed  Cleopatra,  armed 
**  as  he  was  when  he  came  from  the  fight,  recommending  onq 
<*  of  his  men  of  arms  unto  her,  that  had  valiantly  fought  in  this 
**  flcirmilli.  Cleopatra,  to  reward  his  manlinef>,  gave  him  an 
•*  armour  and  head-piece  of  clean  gold,'*  ^jteevens. 

Likq 
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Xike  holy  Phcebns'  car. Give  me  thy  hand;— 

Through  Alexandria  make  a  jolly  march ; 

^  Bear  our  hack'd  targets  like  the  men  that  owe  them. 

Had  our  great  palace  the  capacity 

To  camp  this  hoft,  -we  would  all  fup  together. 

And  drink  carowfes  to  the  next  day's  fate. 

Which  promifes  royal  peril.     Trumpeters, 

With  brazen  din  blafl  you  the  city's  ear; 

Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines ; 

That  heaven  and  earth  may  flrike  their  founds  together. 

Applauding  our  approach.  [E>:eunt. 

SCENE    IX. 

CMSAKs    CAMP. 

Enter  a  Gentry  and  his  compafiy.     Enter  Enoharhus. 

Sent.  If  we  be  not  reliev'd  within  this  hour. 
We  muft  return  to  the  court  of  guard  :  the  night 
Is  fhiny ;  and,  they  fay,  we  (hall  embattle 
By  the  fecond  hour  i*  the  morn. 

1  Watch,  This  laft  day  was  a  flirewd  one  to  us. 
Eno.  O  bear  me  witnefs,  night ! — 

2  Watch,  What  man  is  this  ? 

I  Watch,  Stand  clofe,  and  lift  him. 

Eno,  Be  witnefs  to  me,  O  thou  blelTed  moon. 
When  men  revolted  Ihall  upon  record 
Bear  hateful  memory  ;  poor  Enobarbus  did 
]Before  thy  face  repent. 

Sent.  Enobarbus  ! 

3  Watch.  Peace ;  hark  further. 

'^  Bear  €ur  hack*  d  tar  get  ijike  the  men  that  o-<:e  thcml  i.  e.  hacked 
as  much  as  the  men  are  to  whom  they  belong.  Ware, 

Why  not  rather.   Bear  our  hack'd  targets  with  fpirit  and  exalta- 
tion, fuch  as  becomes  the  brave  warriors  that  otan  them  ? 

Johnson. 

'   •         Eno. 
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Ena.  O  fovereign  miftrefs  of  true  melancholy. 
The  poifonoiis  damp  of  night  difpunge  upon  me ; 
That  life,  a  very  rebel  to  my  will. 
May  hang  no  longeron  me.     ^  Throw  my  heart 
Againft  the  flint  and  hardnefs  of  my  fault ; 
Which,  being  dried  with  grief,  will  break  to  powder, 
And  finifh  all  foul  thoughts.     O  Antony, 
Nobler  than  my  revolt  is  infamous. 
Forgive  me  in  thine  own  particular  ; 
But  let  the  world  rank  me  in  regifter 
A  mafter-leaver,  and  a  fugitive  : 
Oh  Antony !  oh  Antony  !  [Dies, 

1  Watch.  Let's  fpeak  to  him. 

Sent.  Let's  hear  him,  for  the  things  he  fpeaks 
May  concern  Caefar. 

2  Watch,  Let's  do  fo.    But  he  deeps. 

^ent.  Swoons  rather-,  for  fo  bad  a  prayer  as  his 
Was  never  yet  for  fleep. 

1  Watch.  Go  we  to  him. 

2  Watch.  Awake,  fir,  awake  ^  fpeak  to  us. 

1  Watch.  Hear  you,  fir  ? 

SetU,  The  hand  of  death  has  raught  him. 

[Brums  afar  off. 
*  Hark,  how  the  drums  demurely  wake  the  fleepers  : 
Let's  bear  him  to  the  court  of  guard  j  he  is  of  note. 
Our  hour  is  fully  out. 

2  Watch.  Come  on  then  5  he  may  recover  yet. 

[Exeunt. 

■Threw  my  heart'\  The  pathetlck  of  Shakefpeare  too 


often  ends  in  the  ridiculous,  Jt  is  painful  to  find  the  gloomy  dig- 
city  of  this  coble  fcene  deftroyed  by  the  intrufion  of  a  conceit  fo 
fir-fetched  and  unaffeding.  Joh  nson. 

*  Harky  houutbt  drums  demurely ]  Demurely  for  folemnly. 

^Warburtqn. 


SCENE 
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SCENE     X. 

Between  the  two  Camps, 

^         Enter  Antony^  and  Scarus^  with  their  army. 

Ant,  Their  preparation  is  do-day  by  fea  j 
We  pleafe  them  not  by  land. 

Scar,  For  both,  my  lord. 

Ant.  I  would,  they'd  fight  i'  the  fire,  or  in  the  air  5 
We'd  fight  there  too.     But  this  it  is  ;  our  foot 
Upon  the  hills  adjoining  to  the  city 
Shall  (lay  with  us.     Order  for  fea  is  given  5 
^  They  have  put  forth  the  haven. 
*  Where  their  appointment  we  may  befl  difcover. 
And  look  on  their  endeavour.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Cafar^  and  his  army. 

Caf,  9  But  being  charg'd  we  will  be  flill  by  land, 
Which,  as  I  take  't,  we  fhall ;  for  his  bed  force 
Is  forth  to  man  his  gallies.     To  the  vales. 
And  hold  our  belt  advantage.  [Exeunt, 

[Alarm  afar  off^  as  at  a  fea-fight, 

'  They  hjive  put  forth  the  haven.  Further  on.]  Thefe  words, 
pirther  on^  though  not  neceflary,  have  been  iriferted  in  the  later 
editions,  and  are  not  in  the  firll.  Johnson. 

*  Whfre  their  appointment  ^u*^  may  heji  difco^oery 

And  Icck  on  their  endeavour.] 
i.  e.  where  we  may  bell  difcover  their  nmncers,  and  fee  their  md* 
tixins.  War  BURTON, 

0  But  hing  tharg'd,  lue  nvill  he  Jlill  hy  land. 

Which,  asltak't,    ive  Jhall -,] 

I.  e.  unlefs  we  be  charged  we  will  remain  quiet  at  land,  which, 
quiet  I  fuppofe  we  Ihall  keep.  But  f:eij:g  charged  vjzs  a  phrafe  of 
that  titne,  equivalent  to  unlefs  nve  be,  which  the  Oxford  Editor 
not  underllanding,   he  has  dter'd  the  line  thus. 

Not  being  charged,    nve  ^vil!  be  fill  hy  land. 

Which  as  1  tah't  ^ue  fall  not,  Wareurton. 

Vol.  VIII.  Q^  i^^. 
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Re  enter  Antony  and  Scarus. 

Ant.  Yet  they  are  not  join'd. 
Where  yonder  pine  does  ftand,  I  Ihall  dlfcover  all : 
I'll  bring  thee  word  ftraight,  how  'tis  like  to  go. 

[Exit. 

Scar.  Swallows  have  built 
In  Cleopatra's  fails  their  nefts  : — the  augurs 

Say,  they  know  not, they  cannot  tell, look 

gritiily. 
And  dare  not  fpeak  their  knowledge.     Antony 
Is  valiant,  and  dcjedled  -,  and  by  itarts, 
His  fretted  fortunes  give  him  hope,  and  fear, 
Of  what  he  has,,  and  has  not.  [Exit, 

Re- enter  Antony. 

Ant.  All  is  loft;    this  foul  -Egyptian   hath  be- 
tray'd  me: 
My  fleet  hath  yielded  to  the  foe  -,  and  yonder 
They  caft  their  caps  up,  and  caroufe  together 
Like  friends  long  loil.     '  Triple  turn'a  whore  I  'tis 

thou 
Haft  fold  me  to  this  novice  -,  and  my  heart 
Makes  only  wars  on  thee.     Bid  them  all  fly  ; 
For  when  I  am  reveng'd  upon  my  charm, 
I  have  done  all. — Bid  them  fly. — Begone, 
Oh,  fun,  thy  uprife  ftiall  I  fee  no  more : 
Fortune  and  Antony  part  here  j  even  here 

*  — Triple-turned  nvhore! — ]  She  was  f.rfi  for  Antony,  then  was 
fuppofed  by  him  to  have  turned  to  Caifar,  when  he  found  his  mef- 
fenger  kiting  her  hand,  then  (he  turned  again  to  Antony,  and 
now  has  turtied  to  Csefar.  Shall  I  mention  what  has  dropped  in- 
to my  imagination,  that  our  author  might  perhaps  have  written 
irlple-tongued?  Double-tongued  is  a  common  term  of  reproach, 
which  rage  might  improve  to  tripU-iongucd,  But  the  prefent 
reading  may  fland.  Johnson. 

•  Do 
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Do  we  Ihake  hands. — All  come  to  this  ? — The  hearts, 
*  That  panneird  me  at  heels,  to  whom  1  gave 
Their  wifhes,  do  difcandy,  melt  their  fweets 
On  bloflbming  Casfar ;  and  this  pine  is  bark*d, 
That  over-topt  them  all.     Betray'd  f  am  : 
Oh,  this  falfe  foul  of  Egypt  !   ^  this  grave  charm, 
Whofe  eye   beck'd   forth  my  wars,  and  caird  them 

home, 
Whofe  bofom  was  my  crownet,  my  chief  end, 
Like  a  right  gipfy,  hath,  at  faft  and  loole, 
Beguil'd  me  "^  to  the  very  heart  of  lofs. — 
What,  Eros,  Eros ! 

EfJfer  Cleopatra. 

Ah!    thou  fpell !   avaunt.— 

Cleo.  Why  is  my  lord  enrag'd  again (1:  his  love  ? 

Ant.  Vanifli  ;  or  I  fhall  give  thee  thy  deferving. 
And  blemifli  Csefar's  triumph.     Let  him  take  the<?. 
And  hold  thee  up  to  the  (houting  Plebeians ; 

*  That/pameVd  me  at  heels. — ]   All  the  editions  read. 

That  pannell'd  me  at  heels ^ 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  fubftituted  fpamd^d  by  an  emendation,  with 
which  it  was  reafonable  to  expect  that  even  rival  commentatcrs 
would  be  fatisfied  ;  yet  Dr.  Wai  burton  propofes /flw/Z^T'^/,  in  a 
note,  of  which  he  is  not  iniur'd  by  the  fuppreffion  ;  and  Mr.  Up- 
ton having  in  his  firft  edition  propofed  plaufihly  enough. 

That  paged  me  at  heels, 

in  the  fecond  edition  retrafts  his  alteration,  and  maintains  pan^ 
nelVd  to  be  the  right  reading,  being  a  metaphor  taken,  he  fays, 
from  2L pannel Q>^  vvainfcot.  Johnson. 

3 this  gra-oe  charm,'\   I  know  not  by  what  authority,  nor 

for  what  reafon,  this  grave  charm,  which  the  firil,  the  only  ori- 
ginal copy  exhibits,  has  been  through  all  the  modern  editions 
changed  to  thi^  gay  charm.  By  this  grave  charm,  is  meant,  this 
/ubiime,  this  majejiic  beauty,  Johnson. 

4- to  the  --very  heart  cf  loj}.]  To  the  utmoft  lof?  poffible. 

Johnson. 

Q  2  Follow 
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Follow  his  chariot,  like  the  greateft  fpot 
Of  all  thy  fex  :  ^  Mod  monfter-like,  be  fhewn 
For  poor'ft  diminutives,  for  doits;  and  let 
Patient  Odavia  plough  thy  vifage  up 
^  With  her  prepared  naik.'    'Tis  well  thou'rt  gone, 

[Exi(  Cleopatra > 
If  it  be  well  to  live.     But  better  ^twere, 
Thou  fell'ft  into  my  fury  •,  for  one  death 
Might  have  prevented  many. — Eros,  ho  ! 
The  (hirt  of  Neflus  is  upon  me :  teach  me, 
Alcides,  thou  mine  anceftor,  thy  rage  : 
'  Let  me  lodge,  Lichas,  on  the  horns  o'  the  moon. 
And  with  thofc  hands,  that  grafp'd  the  heavieft  club. 
Subdue  my  worthieft  felf.     The  witch  Hiall  die  -, 
To  the  young  Roman  boy  (he  hath  fold  me,  and  I  fall- 
Under  his  plot :  ihe  dies  for'c. — Eros,  ho  !      [^Exit. 


Moji  movfler-like  be  Jh, 


e^vn 


For  tcor'^Ji  di?7iinuii'v(Sy  for  dolts  ; ]  As   the  allufion  here 

is  to  monders  carried  about  in  (liews,  it  is  plain,  that  the  woids, 
for  pQcreft  difninuti^esy  muil  mean  for  the  leaft  piece  of  money  % 
we  muil  therefore  read  the  next  word, 

for  DO-ITS,——— 

i.  e,  farthings,  which  fhews  what  he  means  hy  poor pf  diminuti-jes, 

VV  ARBURTON. 

^  With  M*.  prepared  r.ails — ]  i.  e.  with  nails  which  fhe  fuffered 
to  grow  for  this  purpofe.  Wars, 

^  Let  ?ne  lodge,  Lichas ]  Sir  T.  Hanner  reads  thus, 

thy  rage 


Led  thee  ledge  Lichas and- 

Subdue  thy  'vuorthieft  flf- 


This  reading,  harfh  as  it  is,  Dr.  Warburton  has  received,  after 
having  rejedled  many  better.  The  meaning  is,  Let  me  do  fome- 
thing  in  my  rage,   becorrnng  the  facceiTor  of  Hercules.    Johns. 

Let  me  lodge,  Lichas^  on  the  horns  <?'  th*  moon,]  Ihh  image  our 
poet  feeins  to  have  taken  from  Seneca's  Hercules,  who  fays  Lichas 
being  launched  into  the  air,  fprinklcd  the  clouds  with  his  blood, 
Sophocles,  on  the  fame  occafiOHy  talics  at  a  much  foberer  rate. 

War  BUR  TON. 


SCENE 
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SCENE     XI. 

Enter  Cleopatra^  Cbarmian,  Iras,  and  Mardian. 

Geo,  Help  me,  my  women  !  oh,  he  is  more  mad 
ThanTelamon  for  his  fliieldj  the  boar  of  Theflaly 
Was  never  foembofs'd.^ 

Char,  To  the  monument, 
There  lock  yourfelf,  and  fend  him  word  you  are  dead. 
The  foul  and  body  rive  not  more  at  parting. 
Than  greatnefs  going  off. 

Cleo,  To  the  monument : — 
Mardian,  go  tell  him  I  have  flain  myfelf ; 
Say,  that  "the  lafl  I  fpoke  was,  Antony  •, 
And  word  ir,  pr'ythee,  piteoufly  :  Hence,  Mardian, 
And  bring  me  how  he  takes  my  death. — To  the 
monument,  [^E^cuntn 

SCENE     XIL 

Re-enter  Antony  and  Eros, 

Ant,  Eros,  thou  yet  behold'ft  me  ? 

Eros,  Ay,  noble  lord. 

Ant,  9  Sometime,  we  fee  a  cloud  that's  dragoniih  5 
A  vapour,  fometime,  like  a  bear,  or  lion, 
A  tower'd  citadel,  a  pendant  rock, 

*  Was  never  fo  embofs'd.]  A  hunting  term  :  when  a  deer  is  hard 
run  and  foams  at  the  mouth,  he  is  faid  to  be  itnbojt.  A  dog  alfo, 
when  he  is  drained  with  hard  running,  will  have  his  knees  fwelled, 
and  then  he  is  faid  to  be  imboji,  from  the  French  word  hrjp,  which 
iignifies  a  tumour.  H  a  n  m  e  R . 

«>  Sometimes  'we  fee  a  cloud  that' s  dragonijhy  &c.]  So  Arillophanes, 
JV«^^^,v.  345. 

"H  7r«g^aX£,,  ^  X^X(w,  n  rav^oo  j  R  AWL  IN  SON, 

0.3  A 
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A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 

With  trees  upon't,  that  nod  unto  the  world, 

And  mock  our  eyes  with  air.    Thou  halt  feen  thefe 

figns. 
They  are  bla.k  Vefper's  pageants. 

Eros,  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant,  That,  which  is   now  a  horfe,  even  with  a 
thought, 
'  The  rack  diflimns ;   and  makes  it  indiftindl. 
As  water  is  in  water. 

Eros.  It  does,  my  lord. 

Ant.  My  good  knave,  Eros,  nov/ thy  captain  is 
Even  fuch  a^ody  :  here  I  am  Antony, 
Yet  cannot  hold  this  vifible  fliape,  my  knave. 
I  made  thefe  wars  for  JEgypt  :  and  tlie  queen, — 
Whofe  heart,  1  thought,  I  had,  for  fbehad  mine  ; 
(Which,  whilil  itwas  mine,  had  annex'd  unto't 
A  million  more,  now  loft!)  ilie,  Eros,  has 
*  Pack'd  cards  v,  ith  Csfar,  and  falfe  play'd  my  glory 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph. — 
Nay,  weep  not,  gentle  Eros  j  there  is  left  us, 
Ourfelves  to  end  ourfelves. 

'  The  rack  d'jTniinsy ]  i.e.  The  fieeting  away  of  the  clouds 

deflroys  the  pidure.  Steevens. 

^  Pack'd  cards  ivith  C^sfar^  and  falfe  play'd  my  glory 

Unto  an  enm-'s  triumph.— — — ]  Shakefpeare  has  here,  as  ufual, 
taken  his  metaphor  from  a  low  trivial  fubjedl ;  but  has  enobled  it 
with  much  art,  by  fo  contriving  that  the  principal  term  in  the 
fubjeft  from  whence  the  metaphor  was  takeuy  Ihould  belong  to, 
and  fuit  the  dignity  of  the  fubjedl  to  v/hich  the  metaphor  is  trans- 
feired:  thereby  providing  at  once  for  the  integrity  of  the  figure, 
and  the  noblenefs  of  the  thought.  And  this  by  the  word  triumth, 
which  either  iignifies  Odlavius's  conqueft,  or  what  we  now  call, 
contradedly,  the  trump  at  cards,  then  called  the /r//<r/w//^  or  the 
trJump  hing  fort.  W  a  R  B . 

This  explanation  is  very  juil,  the  thought  did  not  deferve  {o 
good  an  annotation.  Johnson, 

Enter 
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Enter  Mardian, 

Oh,  thy  vile  lady  ! 

She  has  robb'd  me  of  my  fword. 

Mar,  No,  Antony ; 
My  miflrefs  lov'd  thee,  and  her  fortunes  mingled 
With  thine  entirely. 

Ant,  Hence,  faucy  eunuch  ;  peace. 
She  hath  betray'd  me,  and  fhall  die  the  death. 

Mar.  Death  of  one  perfon  can  be  paid  but  once ; 
And  that  fhe  hath  difcharg'd.  What  thou  wouldft  do, 
Is  done  unto  thy  hand  ;  the  laft  fhe  fpake 
Was,  Antony  !  mod  noble  Antony  ! 
Then  in  the  midfl:  a  tearing  groan  did  break 
The  name  of  Antony  *,  it  was  divided 
Between  her  heart  and  lips  :  Ihe  rendred  life. 
Thy  name  fo  buried  in  her. 

Ant,  Dead  then  ? 

Mar,  Dead. 

Ant,  Unarm,  Eros  ;  the  long  day's  tafl^  is  done. 
And  we  muft  deep  : — That  thou  depart'ft  hence  fafe. 
Does  pay  thy  labour  richly.   Go. —      \^Exit  Mardian. 
Off,  pluck  off  ;— 

The  feven-fold  Ihield  of  Ajax  cannot  keep 
^  The  battery  from  my  heart.     Oh,  cleave  my  fides ! 
Heart,  once  be  ftronger  than  thy  continent, 
Crack  thy  frail  cafe  ! — Apace,  Eros,  apace. — 
No  more  a  foldier : — Bruifed  pieces,  go  •, 
You  have  been  nobly  borne. — From  me  a  while. — 

\^Exit  Eros* 
I  will  o'ertake  thee,  Cleopatra,  and 
Weep  for  my  pardon.     So  it  mufl  be,  for  now 
All  length  is  torture.     Since  the  torch  is  our, 

3  The  battery  from  rr.y  heart, ]  I  would  read, 

This  battery  from  my  heart,  Jounso^**  . 

0^4  Lis 
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Lie  down,  and  itray  no  further :  Now  all  labour 
Marrs  what  it  does  •,  yea,  very  force  entangles 
Itfclf  withftrength  :  ^Sealthen,  and  all  is  done. — 
Eros  ! — I  come,  my  queen. — Eros  ! — Stay  for  me: 
Where  fouls  do  couch  on  flowers,  we'll  hand  in  hand^ 
And  mth  our  fprightly  port  make  theghofts  gaze  j 
Dido  and  her  iEneas  fhall  want  troops. 
And  all  the  haunt  be  ours.; — Come,  Eros,  Eros  i 

Enler  Eros, 

Eros,  What  would  my  lord  ^ 

Ant.  Since  Cleopatra  died, 
I  have  liv'd  in  fuch  difhonour,  that  the  Gods 
Deteft  my  bafenefs.     I,  that  with  my  fword 
Quarter'd  the  world,  and  o'er  green  Neptune's  back^ 
With  ihips,  made  cities,  condemn  mylelf,  to  lack 
The  courage  of  a  woman  ;  lefs  noble  minded 
Than  fhe,  which,   by  her  death,  our  Csefar  tells, 
*'  I  am  conqueror  of  my felf.^^     Thou  art  fworn,  Eros, 
That,  when  the  exigent  is  come,  (which  now 
Is  come  indeed)  when  I  fhould  fee  behind  me 
The  inevitable  profecution  of 
Difgrace  and  horror,  that  on  my  command, 

^' Seal  then,  and  all  is  done. ]  Metaphor  taken  from 

civil  contrafts,  where,  when  all  is  agreed  on,  the  fealing  compleats 
the  contradl ;  fo  he  had  determined  to  die,  and  nothing  remain'd 
but  to  give  the  ilroke.  The  Oxford  editor  not  apprehending  this, 
alters  it  to  ■ 

fleep  iheiti Ware. 

1  believe  the  reading  is, 

-  -feel  then,  and  all  is  dom. — 

l^o/ecl  h/z'vjks,  is  to  clofc  their  eyes.     The  meaning  will  be, 
■     ■  Jtnce  the  torch  is  oi'fy 

lie  donjL'n,  and  fir  ay  no  further.     Noiu  alllahotir 
Marrs  ivhat  it  does. — Seel  theiiy  and  all  is  done, 
Clofe  thine  eyes/or  et'er,  and  he  quiets  Johnson. 

Thou 
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Thou  then  wonldft  kill  me.    Do't,  the  time  is  come. 
Thou  ftrik'fl  not  me,  'tis  C^far  thou  defeat'fl. 
Put  colour  in  thy  cheek. 

Eros,  The  Gods  vvith-hold  me  ! 
Shall  I  do  that,  which  all  the  Parthian  darts. 
Though  enemy,  loft  aim,  and  could  not  ? 

Ant.  Eros, 
Wouldft  thou  be  windowed  in  great  Rome,  and  fee 
Thy  mafter  thus  ^  with  pleach'd  arms,  bending  down 
His  corrigible  neck,  his  face  fubdu'd 
To  penetrative  fhame  •,  whilft  the  wheel'd  feat 
Df  fortunate  Csefar,  drawn  before  him,  branded 
\  His  bafenefs  that  enfued  ? 

Eros,  I  would  not  fee't. 

Ant,  Come  thenj  for  with  a  wound  I  muft  be  cur'd. 
Draw  that  thy  honeft  fword,  which  thou  haft  worn 
Moft  ufeful  for  thy  country. 

Eros,  Oh,  fir,  pardon  me. 

Ant,  When  I  did  make  thee  free,  fwor'ft  thou  not 
then 
To  do  this  when  I  bade  thee  ?  Do  it  at  once. 
Or  thy  precedent  fervices  are  all 
But  accidents  unp  jrpos'd.     Draw,  and  come. 

Eros,  Turn  from  me  then  that  noble  countenance. 
Wherein  ^  the  worfhip  of  the  whole  v/orld  lies. 

Ant,  Lo  thee. — -  [Turning  from  hwu 

Eros,  My  fword  is  drawn. 

yint.  Then  let  it  do  at  once 
The  thing  why  thou  haft  drawn  it. 

Eros.  My  dear  mafter. 
My  captain,  and  my  emperor !  Let  me  fay, 


'^  — pkacht  armsy — ]  Arms  folded  In  each  other.  Johns. 

^  His  bafenefs  that  enfued F]  The  poor  conquered  wretch  that 
followed.  Johnson. 

' the  'worfhip  of  the  ivhole  ovcr/^— ]   The  worfhip,  is  th^ 

d^g^ity,  the  authority^  ,     Johnson. 

3  *  Before 
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Before  I  (Irike  this  bloody  ftroke,  farewell. 

jint.  'lis  faid  man  ; — and  farewell. 

Eros.  Farewell,  great  chief.     Shall  I  flrike  now  ? 

Ant,  Now,  Eros. 

Eros.  Why,  there  then —  [Eros  kills  himfelf. 

Thus  do  I  efcape  the  forrow 
Of  Antony's  death.  [Dies. 

Ant,  Thrice  nobler  than  my felf! 
Thou  teachefl  me,  oh,  valiant  Eros,  what 
I  fhould,  and  thou  couldft  not.    My  queen  and  Eros 
Have  by  their  brave  inftrudlion  got  upon  me 
A  noblenefs  in  record,  ^  but  I  will  be 
A  bridegroom  in  my  death,  and  run  into't 
As  to  a  lover's  bed.     Come  then  ;  and,  Eros, 
Thy  mafter  dies  thy  fcholar ;  to  do  thus 

[^Falling  on  hisfwcrd* 
I  learn'd  of  thee !  How  !    not  dead  ?  not  dead  ?— 
The  guard  ? — ho  !— oh,  difpatch  me. 

Enter  Berceias  and  Guard. 

1  Guard.  What's  the  noife  ? 

Ant,  I  have  done  my  work,  ill  friends :  O  make  an 
end 
Of  what  I  have  begun. 

2  Guard,  The  ftar  is  fallen. 

I  Guard.  And  time  is  at  his  period. 

All,  Alas,  and  woe  ! 

Ant.  Let  him  that  loves  me,  flrike  me  dead, 

1  Guard.  Not  I. 

2  Guard.  Nor  I. 

3  Guard.  Nor  any  one.  [Exeunt^ 

« hut  I  ivill  be 

A  bridegroom  in  my  deaths   &c.]  This  thought  has  occurred  be* 
fore  in  lAeafurefor  Merjure, 

I  ivjil  encounter  darknefs  as  a  bride t 

And  hug  it  in  my  arms,  Steevens. 
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Der.  Thy  death  and  fortunes  bid  thy  followers  fly. 
This  fword  but  Ihewn  to  C^far,  with  this  tidings. 
Shall  enter  me  with  him. 

Enter  Biomedes. 

Bio.  Where's  Antony  ? 

Ber,  There,  Diomed,  there. 

Bio.  Lives  he  ?  Wilt  thou  not  anfwer,  man  ? 

JnL  Art  thou  there,  Diomed?   Draw  thy  fwordj^ 
and  give  me 
Sufficing  ftrokes  for  death. 

Bio.  Moft  abfolute  lord. 
My  miftrefs  Cleopatra  fent  me  to  thee. 

Ant.  When  did  fhe  fend  thee  ? 

Bio.  Now,  my  lord. 

y^nt.  Where  is  fhe  ? 

Bio.  Lock'd  in  her  monument.     She  had  a  pro- 
phefying  fear 
Of  what  hath  come  to  pafs  :  for  when  fhe  faw, 
(Which  never  fhall  be  found)  you  did  fufpedb 
She  had  difpos'd  with  Cicfar  -,  and  that  your  rage 
Would  not  be  purg'd,  fhe  fent  word  fhe  was  deadj 
But  fearing  fmce  how  it  might  work,  hath  fent 
Me  to  proclaim  the  truth  ;  and  I  am  come, 
I  dread,  too  late. 

Ant.  Too  late,  good  Diomed  : — Call  my  guard,  I 
pr'ythee. 

Bio.  What,    ho !    the   emperor's   guard  1      The 
guard,  what,  ho ! 
Come. — Your  lord  calls. 

Enter  a  Guard. 

Ant.  Bear  me,  good  friends,  where  Cleopatra  'bides  j 
*Tis  the  laft  fervice  that  I  fhall  command  you. 

Guard, 
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Guard,  Woe,  woe,  are  we,  fir !  you  may  not  live 
to  wear 
All  your  true  followers  out. 

JIL  Mofl  heavy  day  ! 

Jfjt,  Nay,  good  my  fellows,  do  not  pleafe  fharp 
fate 
To  grace  it  with  your  forrov/s :  Bid  that  welcome 
Which  comes  to  punifh  us,  and  we  punifh  it, 
Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly.     Take  me  up  : 
I  have  led  you  oft ;  carry  me  now,  good  friends  ; 
And  have  my  thanks  for  all. 

\_Exeunt^  hearing  Antony. 

SCENE    XIIL 
A     MONUMENT. 
Enter  Cleopatra^  Charmian,  and  Iras  above, 

Geo.  Oh  Charmian,  I  will  never  go  from  hence. 

Char.  Be  comforted,  dear  madam. 

Geo,  No,  I  will  not : 
All  ftrange  and  terrible  events  are  welcome. 
But  comforts  we  defpife  ;  our  fize  of  forrow, 
Proportion'd  to  our  caufe,  mull  be  as  great 
As  that  which  makes  it. 

Enter  Biomedes. 

How  now  ?  is  he  dead  ? 

Bio,  His  death's  upon  him,  but  not  dead. 
Look  out  o'  the  other  fide  your  monument, 
JHis  guard  hjTve  brought  him  thither. 

Enter 
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Enter  Antony^  home  hy  the  guard. 

Cko,  9  O  fun. 
Burn  the  great  fphere  thou  mov'ft  in! — darkling 

Hand 
The  varying  Ihore  0'  the  world  !  O  Antony  ! 
Antony,  Antony ! 

Help,  Charmian,  help;  Iras,  help;  help,  friends. 
Below  ;  let's  draw  him  hither. 

Ant,  Peace. 
Not  C^far's  valour  hath  o'erthrown  Antony, 
But  Antony's  hath  triumph'd  on  itfelf. 

Cleo,  So  it  fhould  be,  that  none  but  Antony 
Should  conquer  Antony ;  but,  woe,  'tis  fo  ! 

Ant,  I  am  dying,  ^gypt,  dying ;  only 
'  I  here  importune  death  a  while,  until 
Of  many  thoufand  kifles  the  poor  laft 
I  lay  upon  thy  lips. — 

Cko,  I  dare  not. 

Dear 

^  O  fun 
Burn  the  great  fphere  thou  tno'v^Jl  in  ! — darkling  y?/7«^ 

The  VdiXymg  Jhore  6'  th*  iMorld  I ' — ]   The  n.>arying  Jhoreo*  th* 

tworld !  i.  e.  of  the  earth,  where  light  and  darknefs  make  an  in- 
i:c{[^.\\t  'variation.  But  then,  if  the  fun  fhould  fet  on  fire  the 
whole  fphere,  in  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  move,  how  could  the 
e?i.n\i  Jiand darkling  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  in  perpetual 
light.  Therefore,  if  we  will  allow  Cleopatra  not  to  be  quite  mad, 
we  muft  believe  fhe  faid, 

Turn  TKOuth^  great  fphere- 
i.  e.  forfake  it,   fly  off  from  it :  and  then  indeed  the  confequence 
would  be,  that  the  ^varying  Jhore  would  hezome.  invariably  dark. 

Warburton. 
She  defires  the  fun  to  bum  his  own  orb,  the  vehicle  of  light,  and 
then  the  earth  will  be  dark.  "^    Johnson, 

'  /  here  importune  death  ]    I  folicit  death   tO    delay  ;    or,  I 

trouble  death  by  keeping*  him  waiting. 

/  here  import um  deaih  a  nvhile,  until 
Of  many  thoufand  kiffes  the  poor  laji 
J  lay  upon  ih-j  lipi, — CoHje  down, 

Cleo. 
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Dear,  dear,  my  lord,  pardon,  I  dare  not. 

Left  I  be  taken.     Not  the  imperious  Ihew 

Of  the  full-fortun'd  Casfar  ever  fhall 

Be  brooch'd  with  me*;  if  knife,  drugs,  ferpents,  have 

Edge,  fting,  or  operation,  I  am  fafe. 

Your  wife  Odtavia,  with  her  modeft  eyes 

And  ^  ftill  conclufion,  fhall  acquire  no  honour 

Demuring  upon  me. — -But  come,  come,  Antony.— 

Help  me,  my  women ; — We  muft  draw  thee  up  ;— 

Aflilt,  good  friends. 

Ant,  Oh,  quick,  or  I  am  gone, 

Geo,  5  Here's  fport,  indeed  ! — How  heavy  weighs 
my  lord ! 

Cleo.  /  dare  not^ 

Dear,  dear,  my  lord,  your  pardon  ;  that  I  dare  nof, 

Leji  I  be  taken.— 

What  curious  hobbling  verfificatlon  do  we  encounter  here  in  the 
laft  line  but  one  ?  Befides,  how  inconfiftently  is  the  lady  made  to 
reply  ?  Antony  fays,  he  only  holds  life,  till  he  can  give  her  one 
laft  kifs :  and  flie  cries,  fhe  dares  not :  What  dares  fhe  not  do  ? 
kifs  Antony  ?  But  how  fhould  fhe  ?  Ihe  was  above,  lockM  in  her 
monument ;  and  he  below,  on  the  outfide  of  it.  With  a  very 
flight  addition,  I  think,  I  can  cure  the  whole ;  and  have  a  war- 
rant  from  Plutarch  for  it  into  the  bargain. 

Now  Plutarch  fays,  that  "Antony  was  carried  in  his  men's 
**  ^rms  into  the  entry  o£  the  monument  :  Notwithftanding  Cleopa- 
**  tra  would  not  o/)en  the  gates,  but  came  to  the  high  'windozvs,  and 
**  caft  out  certain  chains  and  ropes,  &c." — So  that  Antony  might 
very  reafonably  defire  her  to  come  down,  and  fhe  as  reafonably 
cxcufe  herfelf,  for  fear  of  being  infnared  by  Csefar.         Th  eob. 

Mr.  Theobald's  emendation  is  received  by  the  fucceeding  edi- 
tors ;  but  it  feems  not  neceilary  that  a  dialogue  fo  diftrefsful 
fhould  be  nicely  regular.  1  have  therefore  preferved  the  original 
reading  in  the  text,  and  the  emendation  below.  Johks. 

*  Be  hraooWdi  qjuith  me. ^  Be  brooch' d,  i.  e.  adorned,  A  brooch 
was  an  ornament  formerly  worn  in  the  hair.  Steevens. 

* -Jitll  conclufion,-^ ]    Sedate   determination ;  filent 

coolnefs  of  refolution.  Johnson. 

3  Htre's  fport,  indeed ! ]  I  fuppofe   the    meaning  of  thefe 

llrange  words  is,  hersU  trifling,  you  do  not  work  in  earneji, 

Johnson. 

Our 
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Our  ftrength  is  all  gone  into  heavinefs. 
That  makes  the  weight.     Had  I  great  Juno's  power. 
The  ftrong-wing'd  Mercury  fhould  fetch  thee  up. 
And  fet  thee  by  Jove's  fide.     Yet  come  a  little, — 
Wiihers  were  ever  fools : — Oh  come,  come,  corner- — 
[ney  draw  Antony  up  to  Cleopatra. 
And  welcome,  welcome  !  Die,  where  thou  haft  liv'd: 
^  Qtiicken  with  kiffing  : — Had  my  lips  that  power. 
Thus  would  I  wear  them  out. 

AIL  A  heavy  fight ! 

Ant,  I  am  dying,  ^^gypt,  dying. 
Give  me  fome  wine,  and  let  me  fpeak  a  little.^ 

Cleo,  No,  let  me  fpeak  ;  and  let  me  rail  fo  high. 
That  the  falfe  ^  hufwife  Fortune  break  her  wheel, 
Provok'd  by  my  offence. 

Ant.  One  word,  fweet  queen. 
Of  Csefar  feek  your  honour  with  your  fafety. — Oh  !— 
•    Cleo,  They  do  not  go  together. 

Ant,  Gentle,  hear  me  : — 
None  about  Csefar  truft,  but  Proculeius. 

Cleo.  My  refolution  and  my  hands  Pll  truft  j 
None  about  Casfar. 

Ant,  The  miferable  change,  now  at  my  end,^ 

Lament 

*  ^'icken  fi<jith  hffing. ]  That  is,  Revt^ve  hy  my  ktfs, 

JOHNSO^-. 

5  Gi^tmsfome  tvine,  kzJ]  This  circumftance,  like  almolt  every 
other,  Shakefpeare  adopted  from  Plutarch.  Sir  Tho.  North,  in 
his  trannation,  fays, — *'  Antony  made  her  ceafe  from  lamenting, 
•*  and  called  for  wine,  either  becaufe  he  was  athiril,  or  ^Kq  fo;- 
•*  that  thereby  to  haften  his  death.*'—  Ste evens, 

^  — hiijhvife  Fortune ]  This  dcfpicable  line  has  occurred  be- 
fore. Johnson. 

7  The  miferable  change^  &c.]  This  fpeech  flar.ds  thus  in  lir  Tho. 
North's  tranllation  of  Plutarch.— "  As  for  himfclf,  fhe  Ihould  not 
^*  lament  nor  forrow  for  the  miferable  change  of  his  fortune  at 
*«  the  end  of  his  days  ;  but  rather,  that  (he  fhould  think  him  the 
'*  more  fortunate,  for  the  former  triumphs  and  honours  he  had  re- 
<*  ceived,  confidering  that  while  he  lived,  he  was  the  nobleft  and 

*'  greatefl 
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Lament  nor  forrow  at :  but  pleafe  your  thoughts 
In  feeding  them  with  thefe  my  fortunes. 
Wherein  1  liv'd  the  greateft  prince  o'  the  world. 
The  noblefl :  and  do  now  not  bafely  die. 
Nor  cowardly  ;  put  off  my  helmet  to 
My  countryman,  a  Roman,  by  a  Roman 
Valiantly  vanquifh'd.     Now,  my  fpirit  is  goings 
I  can  no  more.—  [Antony  dies-, 

Cleo.  Noblefl  of  men,  woo't  die  ? 
Haft  thou  no  care  of  me  ?  fhall  I  abide 
In  this  dull  world,  which  in  thy  abfence  is 
No  better  than  a  ftye  ?  O  fee,  my  women. 
The  crown  o'  the  earth  doth  melt : — My  lord  ! 
Oh,  wither'd  is  the  garland  of  the  war, 
^  The  foldier's  pole  is  fallen ;  young  boys  and  girls 
Are  level  now  v;ith  men  :  the  odds  is  gone  ; 
And  there  is  nothing  left  remarkable. 
Beneath  the  vifiting  moon.  [She  fainth 

Char,  Oh,   quietnefs,  lady  I 

Iras.  She  is  dead  too,  our  fovereign. 

Cbar.  Lady  ! 

Iras»  Madam !— ^ 

Cbar.  Oh  madam,  madam,  madam,— ^ 

Jms,  Royal  ^gypt  1  emprefs ! 

Ch^ir,  9  Peace,  peace,  Iras. 

Cleo.  No  more — but  e'en  a  woman,  and  commanded 

By 

"  greateft  prince  of  the  world,  and  that  now  he  was  overcome,  not 
**  cowardly,  but  valiantly,    a  Roman,  by  another  Roman."— —i- 

Steevens. 

*  The  foldier'* s  pch' j  He  at  whom  the  foldiers  pointed,  as 

at  a  pageant  held  high  for  obfervation.  Johnson. 

^  The  common  copies. 

Peace,  peace.,  Iras* 

Cleo.  Ko  more  but  a  meer  nuomav r — - 

Cleopatra  is  fallen  into  a  fwoon  ;  her  maids  endeavour  to  recorver 
her  by  invoking  her  by  her  feveral  titles.  At  length,  Charmian 
fays  to  the  other,  Peace,  peace,  Iras ;  on  which  Cleopatra  comes 
to  herfelf,  and  replies  to  thefe  laft  words,  i\o,  jou  are  mijiaken, 

I  am 
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By  fuch  poor  paflions  as  the  maid  that  milksj     ' 
And  does  the  meaneft  chares. — It  were  for  me 
To  throw  my  fcepter  at  the  injurious  Gods ; 

To 

J  am  a  7nere  nxjoman  like  yovrfilf.  Thus  Hands  this  {tvSt\th  dia- 
logue. But  Shakefpeare  never  wrote  it  fo  :  we  mall  obferve 
then,  that  the  two  women  call  her  by  feveral  titles,  to  fee  which 
beflpleafed  her;  and  this  was  highly  in  charader  :  the  ancients 
thought  that  not  only  men,  but  Gods  too,  had  feme  names,  which 
above  others  they  much  delighted  in,  and  would  fooneft  anfwer 
to  ;  as  we  may  fee  by  the  hymns  of  Orpheus,  Homer,  and  Calli- 
machus.  The  poet,  conforming  to  this  notion^  makes  the  maids 
fay,  So'vereign  lady^  nmdam^  royal  JEgypt^  emprefs.  And  now  we 
come  to  the  place  in  queilion  :  Charmian,  when  fhe  faw  none  of 
thefe  titles  had  their  efteft,  invokes  her  by  a  fiill  more  flattering 
one  ; 

Peace,  peace.  Is  is  ! 
for  fo  it  ftiould  be  read  and  pointed  :  i,  e.  Peace,  we   can   nev^er 
move  her  by  thefe  titles :    let  us  give  her  her   favourite  name  of 
the  Goddefs  Isis,     And  now  Cleopatra's  anfvver  becomes  perti- 
nent and  fine  : 

No  more  but  a  mere  -xvonian  ;  and  commanded 
By  fuch  poor  poj/ton  as  the  maid  that  milks. 
1.  e.  I  now  fee  the  folly  of  afTuming  to  myfelf  thefe  flattering  titles 
of  divinity.  A4y  misfortunes,  and  my  impotence  in  bearing  them, 
convince  me  1  am  a  m.ere  woman,  and  fubjecl  to  all  the  pafiions 
of  the  meaneft  ofmyfpecies.  Here  the  poet  has  follcwed  hillory 
exadlly,  and,  what  is  more,  his  ^nihor  PI uiar-h  inJntmio;  who 
fays  that  Cleopatra  afTumed  the  habit  and  attributes  of  that  God- 
defs, and  gave  judgments  or  rather  oracles  to  her  people  under 
the  quality  of  the   NEW   ISIS.     KAgowaW  lA-j  yd^  nal  tots  nal  tcv 

ttXXov  p^^'o'ycv  £1?  TrXnQ'^  i^i^ja.^  c-rnhh  £T£fav  tJj-av  I2IA02  IXa^Caw,  x«i  NEA 
1111   Ix^nfXaWj.  War  BUR  TON, 

Of  this  note  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that  it  at  leaft  deferves  to  be 
right,  nor  can  he,  that  fhall  quefdon  thejuftnefs  of  the  emendation, 
refufe  his  elleem  to  the  ingenuity  and  learning  with  which  it  is 
propofed . 

Hanmer  had  propofed  another  emendation,  not  injudicioufly. 
He  reads  thus, 

Iras.  RoyaljEgypi!  emprefs ! 
Cleo.   Peace,  peace,   Iras» 
Ao  more  but  a  mere  iv.man,  &C. 
That  is,  710  more  an  cmprefi,  but  a  mere  -woman^ 

Vol,  VIII.  R  It 
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To  tell  them,  that  this  world  did  equal  theirs. 

Till  they  had  flolen  our  jewel.     All's  but  naught : 

Patience  is  fottifh  ;  and  impatience  does 

Become  a  dog  that's  mad.     Then  is  it  fin, 

To  rulh  into  the  fecret  houfe  of  death, 

Ere  death  dare  come  to  us  ?  How  do  you,  women  ? 

What,  what  ?  Good  cheer  !  Why,  how  now.  Char- 

mian  ? 
My  noble  girls  ! — Ah,  women,  women  !  look. 
Our  lamp  is  fpent,  it's  out: — Good  firs,  take  heart  :— 
We'll  bury  him :  and  then,  what's  brave,  what's  noble, 
Let's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fafhion. 
And  make  death  proud  to  take  us.     Come  away. 
This  cafe  of  that  huge  fpirit  now  is  cold. 
Ah,  women,  women  !  come,  we  have  no  friend 
But  refolution,  and  the  briefeft  end. 

[Exeunt^  hearing  o^  Antonfs  hody. 

It  is  fomewhat  unfortunate  that  the  words,  ;;7^r^  ayow^w,  which 
fo  much  ftreugthen  the  oppofition  to  either  emprefs  or  Ifis^  are  not 
in  the  original  edition,  which  ftands  thus, 

.   A'o  more  but  in  a  nxioman. 
Mere  ^joman  was  probably  the  arbitrary  reading  of  Rowe.     I  fup- 
pofe,  however,  that  we  may  juftly  change  the  ancient  copy  thus, 
A'^i  more,  but  e'en  a  nxioman, 

which  will  enough  accommodate  either  of  the  editors. 

i  am  inclined  to  think  that  fhe  fpeaks  abruptly,  not  anfwering 
her  woman,  but  difcourfing  with  her  own  thoughts. 
No  more — but  e'en  a  <vjoman, 

I  have  no  more  of  my  nvonted  great ne/s,  hut  am  even  a  woman,  on 
the  h-vd  nvith  of  her  nxiomen  j  ivere  I  niuhat  I  once  nvas, 

It  were  for  me 

To  throw  my  fcepter,  ^c. 
If  this  fimple  explanation  be  admitted,  ho\y  much  labour  has 
been  thrown  away.    Pea<ef  peace,  Iras,  is  faid  by  Charmian,  when 
Ihefees  the  queen  recovering,  and  thinks  fpeech  troublefome. 

Johnson. 

ACT 
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ACTV.      SCENE     I. 

CjESAR'sCAMP. 

*  Efiter  C^far^  Agrippa^  Bolahella^  Mec^nas,  GaJlus^ 

and  train, 

C  ^  S  A  R. 

GO  to  him,  Dolabella,  bid  him  yield  j 
Being  fo  fruftrate,  tell  him, 
He  mocks  the  paufes.that  he  makes. 

♦  ^  Bol.  C^far,  I  fhall.  ^     [£^//  Dolabella, 

Enter  Bercetas^  with  the  [word  of  Antony. 

C^f,  Wherefore  is  that  ?  and  what  art  thou,  that 
dar'fl 
Appear  thus  to  us  ? 

Ber. 

« 

'  Enter  Co'far,  Jgrippa,  'Dolabella^  and  Menas.]  But  Menas 
and  Menecrates,  we  may  remember,  were  two  famous  pirates, 
linked  with  Sextus  Pompeius,  and  who  affifted  him  to  infeft  the 
Italian  coail.  We  no  where  iearnf  expreily  in  the  play,  that  Me- 
nas ever  attached  himfelf  to  Od:avius*s  party.  Notwithftanding 
the  old  folios  concur  in  marking  the  entrance  thus,  yet  in  the 
two  places  in  the  fcene,  where  this  chara6ler  is  made  to  fpeak, 
they  have  marked  in  the  margin,  Mfc.  fo  that,  as  Dr.  Thirlby  fa- 
gacioufly  conjectured,  we  muft  calhier  Menas,  and  fubftitute  Me- 
casnas  in  his  room.  Menas,  indeed,  deferted  to  Caefar  no  lefs 
than  twice,  and  was  preferred  by  him.  But  then  we  are  to  con- 
fider,  Alexandria  was  taken,  and  Antony  kill'd  himfelf,  anno 
U.  C.  723.  Menas  made  the  fecond  revolt  over  to  Auguftus, 
U.  C.  717  ;  and  the  next  year  was  flain  at  the  fiege  of  Belgrade 
in  Pannonia,  five  years  before  the  death  of  Antony.         Theob. 

*  Dol.  Cajar,  I  Jhall.]  I  make  no  doubt  but  it  Ihould  be 
marked  here,  that  Dolabella  goes  out.  'Tis  reafonable  to  ima- 
gine he  Ihould  prefently  depart  upon  Csefar's  command  ;  fo  that 
the  fpseches,  placed  to  him  in  the  fequel  of  this  fcene,  muft  be 

R  2  trans- 
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Der.  I  am  calTd  Derceras ; 
Mark  Antony  1  ferv'd,  who  befl  was  worthy. 
Bed  to  be  lerv'd  :  vvhilll  he  flood  up,  and  (poke. 
He  was  my  mailer,  and  1  wore  my  life 
To  fpend  upon  his  haters.     If  thou  pleafe 
To  take  me  to  thee,  as  I  was  to  him 
ril  be  to  C^far  •,  if  thou  pleafeft  not, 
I  yield  thee  up  my  life. 

C^f,  What  is'c  thou  fay'ft.? 

Der,  I  fay,   oh  C^far,  Antony  is  dead. 

Ciff.  The  breaking  of  fo  great  a  thing  fhould  make 
A  greater  crack.     ^  The  round  world 
Should  have  fhook  lions  into  civil  flreets, 
And  citizens  to  cheir  dens  : — The  death  of  Antonji 
Is  not  afingle  doom  •,  in  that  name  lay 
A  moiety  of  the  world. 

Der.  He  is  dead,  Caefar  5 
Not  by  a  publick  miniirer  of  judice. 
Nor  by  a  hired  knife  -,  but  that  felf-hand. 
Which  writ  his  honour  in  the  a6ls  it  did, 
Hath,  v^ith  the  courage,  which  the  heart  did  lend  it, 
Splitted  the  heart.-— This  is  his  fword, 
J  robb'd  his  v;ound  of  it :  Behold  it  ftain'd 
With  his  moft  noble  blood. 

C^f.  Look  you  fad,  fiends  ^ 
May  the  Gods  rebuke  me,  ^  but  it  is  tidings 

To 

transferred  to  Agr'ippa,  or  he  is  introduced  as  a  mute.  Befides, 
that  Dolabella  Ihould  be  j^one  out,  appears  from  this,  that  when 
Ciefar  afks  for  hini^  he  recolleiSls  that  he  had  fent  him  on  bufinefs, 

Theobald, 

"*• Th.i  round  njoorlJ Jhould  have  Jhcok 

Lio/is  into  civil Jheets,  SiC.']  I  think  here  is  a  line  loft,  after 
which  it  is  in  vain  to  go  in  queft.  The  (q\\(^  feems  to  have  been 
this:  7  he  round -world  Jhcjild  ha^ve  Jhook,  and  this  great  alteration 
of  the  fyftem  of  things  fhould  i'erA  Uojis  into  Jlreets,  and  citizens^ 
into  dens.     There  is  fenfe   ftill,  but  it  is  harlh  and  violent, 

Johnson. 

5  i    .  '^hut  it  is  tidings 
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To  wafh  the  eyes  of  kings ! 

Agr,  And  ftrange  it  is, 
That  nature  muft  compel  us  to  lament 
Our  moft  perfifted  deeds. 

Mec,  His  fonts  and  honours 
*  Waged  equal  with  him. 

Agr.  A  rarer  fpirit  never 
Did  fleer  humanity :  but  yoiij  Gods,  will  give  us 
Some  faults  to  make  us  men.     Caefar  is  touched. 

Mec.  When  fuch  a  fpacious  mirror's  fet  before  him, 
He  needs  muft  fee  himfelf. 

C^f.  O  Antony  ! 
I  have  followed  thee  to  this  •, — but  we  do  lance 
Difeafes  in  our  bodies.     1  muft  perforce 
Have  ftiewn  to  thee  fuch  a  declining  day. 
Or  look  on  thine  •,  we  could  not  ftall  together 
In  thevvhole  world.     But  yet  let  me  lament 
With  tears  as  fovereign  as  the  blood  of  hearts. 
That  thou,  my  brother,  my  competitor 
In  top  of  all  defign,  my  mate  in  empire. 
Friend  and  companion  in  :he  front  of  war. 
The  arm  of  mine  own  body,  and  the  heart. 
Where  mine  his  thoughts  did  kindle  j  that  our  ftars, 
Unreconciliable,  ^  ftiould  divide 
Our  cqualnefs  to  this. — Hear  me,  good  friends,—*. 
But  I  will  tell  you  at  fome  meeter  feafon  j 

Enter  an  ^Egyptian. 
The  bufinefs  of  this  man  looks  out  of  him. 

To  'wajh  the  eyes  of  kings  /I  That  is.  May  the  Gods  rehuh  m-',  if 
this  be  not  tidtngs  to  make  kings  tx'eep. 

But,  again,  ioxifnot,  Johnsoi,-, 

*  Waged  equal  ijoith  bim.]  For  -ivaged,  the  nividern  editions  Lav? 
nveighed.  Johnson. 

7  Jhould  di^'ide 

Our  equahf/s  to  this. ~~'\ThTiK  h,  Jhould  ha-z'f.  ^a^k  us,  in  Our 
equality  of  fortune,  difagree  to  a  pitch  iike  this,  that  one  of  ys 
jnuil  die.  Johnson. 

R  3  We'if 
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We'll  hear  him  what  he  fays. — Whence  are  yon  ? 
jEgypt,  ^  A  poor  Egyptian  yet ,  the  queen  my 
miftrefs, 
Confin'd  in  allfhe  has,  her  monument. 
Of  thy  intents  defires  inftrudion  *, 
That  {he  preparedly  may  frame  herfelf 
To  the  way  fhe's  forc'd  to. 

Ccef,  Bid  her  have  good  heart ; 
She  foon  fliall  know  of  us,  by  fome  of  ours. 
How  honourably  and  how  kindly  we 
Determine  for  her.     For  Csefar  cannot  live. 
To  be  ungentle. 

^gypt.  So  the  Gods  preferve  thee  !  [Exit. 

Ccef,  Come  hither,  Proculeius  •,  go,  and  fay, 
Wepurpofe  hernofhame:  give  her  what  comforts 
The  quality  of  her  pailion  fnall  require  •, 
Left,  in  her  greatnefs,  by  fome  mortal  ftroke, 
She  do  defeat  us  :  for  ^  her  life  in  Rome 
Would  be  eternal  in  our  triumph  :  Go, 
And  with  your  fpeedieft  bring  us  what  fhc  fays. 
And  how  you  find  of  her. 

Pro.  Ca^far,  I  fliall.  \_E^it  Proculem, 

Ccef,  Gallus,  go  you  along. — Where's  Dolabella, 
To  fecond  Proculeius.  [^Exit  Gallus. 

All  Dolabella! 

Ccef  Let  him  alone  ;  for  I  remember  now. 
How  he's  employ'd  ^  he  iliall  in  time  be  ready. 

^  A  poor  j^-ybtian  yn  \  the  quten  my  fnifiefs,  &c.]  If  this  punc- 
tuation be  right,  the  man  means  to  fay,  that  he  hyet  an  Egyptian, 
that  is,  j/^/  n.  fervant  of  the  queefi  of  uEgypty  though  foon  to  become 
a  fubjecl  of  Rome.  Johnson. 

^  "-her  life  in  Rome 

Would  he  eternal  in  our  triumph.']  Hanmer  reads  judicioufly 
enough,   but  without  necellity, 

IVouJd  be  eternalling  our  triumph. 
The  fenfe  is,  Ifjhedies  here ,  Jhe  nxiill  be  forgntten,  hut  if  I  fend  her 
in  triumph  at  Rome,  her  msmcry  and  my  glory  will  be  eternal. 

Johnson. 

Go 
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Go  with  me  to  my  tent ;  where  you  fhall  fee 

How  hardly  I  was  drawn  into  this  war ; 

How  calm  and  gentle  I  proceeded  ftill 

In  all  my  writings.     Go  with  me,  and  fee 

What  1  can  fhew  in  this.  [^Exeimt. 

SCENE    II. 

-    THE     MONUMENT. 

Enter  Cleopatra^  Charmian,  and  Iras* 

Cleo,  My  defoiation  does  begin  to  make 
A  better  life  :  'tis  paltry  to  be  Ca?far : 
Not  being  fortune,  he's  but  '  fortune's  knave, 
A  minifter  of  her  will ;  and  it  is  great* 
To  do  that  thing,  that  ends  all  other  deeds  ; 
Which  Ihackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change ; 
Which  fleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung. 
The  beggar's  nurfe,  and  Cccfar's. — 

Enter 

«  *fortune*skna'vef']  Thtfervant  of  fortune.  Johns. 

*  and  it  is  great 

T'o  do  that  thing,,  that  ends  all  other  deeds  ; 
Which  Jhackles  accident s^  and  bolts,  up  change  ; 
Which  Jleeps,   and  nenjer palates  more  the  dung  : 

The  beggars  nurfey  and  Ctefar^s. ]  The   action  of  fuicide  is 

here  faid,  to  Jhackle  accidents  \  to  holt  up  change-,  to  be  the  beggar^  i 
nurfcy  and  Ccsfar*s.  So  far  the  defcription  is  intelligible.  But 
when  it  is  faid,  that  //  fleeps,  and  nenjer  palates  more  the  duvg^ 
we  find  neither  fenfe  nor  propriety  ;  which  is  occafioned  by  the 
lofs  of  a  whole  line  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  the  corrupt 
reading  of  the  laft  word  in  the  fourth.  We  fhouid  read  the  pafTage 
;hus, 

and  it  is  great 
To  do  that  thingt  that  ends  all  other  deeds ; 
Which  Jhackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change ; 
[Lulls  wearied  nature  to  a  found  repofe] 
(Which  fieeps,  and  nen}er palates  more  the  dugg  :) 
The  begga-*s  nurfe,  afid  C^far's. 
That  this  line  in  books  was  the  fubftance  of  that  lol^,  is  evident 
R  4.  from 
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Enter  Proculeius,  Callus,  &c. 

Pro.  Cselar  fends  greeting  to  the  queen  of  ^^gypt- 
And  bids  thee  ftudy  on  what  fair  demands 
1  hoLi  mean'il  to  have  him  grant  thee. 

Cleo,  What's  thy  name  ?  " 

pro.  My  name  isProculeius, 

Geo.  Antonv 
Did  tell  me  of  you,  bade  me  truft  you  s  but 
I  do  nor  greatly  care  to  be  deceiv'd. 
That  have  no  ufe  for  trufting.     If  your  mafler 
Would  have  a  queen  his  beggar,  you  muft  tell  him^ 
That  majefly,  to  keep  decorum,  mull 
No  lefs  beg  than  a  kingdom  :  if  he  pleafe, 
To  give  me  conquered  ^gypt  for  my  fon. 
He  gives  me  fo  much  of  mine  own,  as  I 
Will  kneel  to  him  with  thanks. 

Pro.  Be  of  good  cheer : 
You  are  fallen  into  a  princely  hand.  Fear  nothing  : 

from  its  making  fenfe  cFall  the  reft  :  which  are  to  this  efFea^  // 
is  ^r tat  to  do  that  ^v.hicb  frees  us  from  all  the  accidents  of  hiimaniiy^ 
lulls  our  over  ivearied  nature  to  retofe,  (ivh  cb  novofleeps,  and  has  no 
more  appeti:e  for  loordly  enjopzentsj  and  is  equally  the  vurfe  of  C afar 
and  the  beggar.   ^  Warburton. 

I  cannot  perceive  the  lofs  of  a  line,  or  the  need  of  an  emendation. 
The  commentator  feems  to  have  entangled  his  own  ideas;  his 
fappofition  that/./W«'.;  is  called  the  h  ggur's  nurf  and  Cajar's,  and 
his  conceffion  that  thepofition  is  intelfigibh-,  (hew,  I  think,  a  mind 
pnr  intent  upon  the  btifmels  beforeic.  1'he  difficulty  of  the  pafTagc, 
if  any  difficulty  there  be,  arifcs  onlv  from  this,  that  the  aft  of 
filicide,  and  the  ftate  which  is  the  effea  of  fuicide  are  confounded. 
VoUinrary  death,  fays  ihc,  is  an  aft  -jjhicb  bolts  up  cha-Age ;  it  pro- 
duce3  a  Itate, 

Which  peps ^  and  ne-ver  palates  mere  the  dungy 

i '•■^  %^«/'j  nurfc,  and  Cafar's. 
Which  has  no  longer  need  of  the  grofs  and  terrene  fuftenance,  in 
|he  ufe  Qf  which  Ca^far  and  the  beggar  are  on  a  level. 

The  Ipeech  is  abrupt,  but  perturbation  in  fuch  a  ftate  is  furelv 
rtrrr^T*!::  Johnson* 

Make 
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Make  your  full  reference  freely  to  my  lord. 
Who  is  fo  full  of  grace,  that  it  flows  over 
On  all  that  need.     Let  me  report  to  him 
Your  fweet  dependency  j  and  you  (hall  find 
A  conqueror  ^  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindnefs. 
Where  he  for  grace  is  kneel'd  to. 

Cleo,  Pray  you,  tell  him, 
I  am  his  fortune's  vafTal,  and  I  ^  fend  him 
The  gre.atnefs  he  has  got.     I  hourly  learn 
A  doctrine  of  obedience,  and  would  gladly 
Look  him  i*  the  face. 

Pro,  This  I'll  report,  dear  lady. 
Have  comfort  •,  for,  1  know,  your  plight  is  pity'd 
Of  him  that  caus'd  it. 
14/Ide.]  ^  You  fee  how  eafily  fhe  may  be  furpriz'd. 

IHere  Callus  and  guard  afcend  the 
monument^  and  enter  behind. 
Guard  her,  'till  Casfar  come. 

Iras, 

3  ^that  will  pray  in  2\Afor  hindnefs,']   Praying  in  aid  is  a  law 

term,  ufed  for  a  petition  made  in  a  court  of  juftice  for  the  calling 
in  of  help  from  another  that  hath  an  intereft  in  the  caufe  in  quef- 
tion.  Hanmer, 

Ihegreatmfs  he  has  got. «  ]  I  allow  him  to  bsmy  conqueror  ; 
I  own  his  fuperiority  with  complete  fubmifTion.  Johnson. 

5  phar.  Tou/ee  ho'w  iajlly  Jhe  may  be  furpri:^ dJ\  Here  Charmian, 
who  is  fo  faithful  as  to  die  with  her  miftrefs,  by  the  flupidity  of 
the  editors  is  made  to  countenance  and  give  dired:ions  for  her  be- 
ing furprized  by  Casfar's  meflengers.  But  this  blunder  is  for  want 
of  knowing,  or  obferving,  the  hiftorical  fa«5l.  When  C^efar  fent 
Proculeius  to  the  queen,  he  fent  Galhis  after  him  with  new  initruc- 
tions :  and  while  one  amufed  Cleopatra  with  propofitions  from 
Casfar,  through  the  crannies  of  the  monument,  the  other  fcaledit 
by  a  ladder,  entered  it  at  a  window  backward,  and  made  Cleo> 
patra,  and  thofe  with  her,  prifoners.  I  have  reformed  the  paffage 
therefore,  (as,  I  am  perfuaded,  the  author  defigned  it  \)  from 
the  authority  of  Plutarch,  Theobald. 

This  line  in  the  firfl:  edition  is  given  not  to  Charmian,  but  to 
f  foculeius ;  ^nd  to  him  it  certainly  belongs,   though  perhaps 
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Iras,  Royal  queen  ! 

Char,  Oh  Cleopatra  !  thou  art  taken,  queen  !-— 

Geo,  Qiiick,  quick,  good  hands. 

[Drawing  a  dagger. 
Proculeius  rujhes  in^  and  difarms  the  queen. 
Pro.  Hold,  worthy  lady,  hold  : 
Do  not  yourfelf  fuch  wrong,  ^  who  are  in  this 
Reliev'd,  but  not  betray'd. 

Cko.  What  of  death  too,  that  rids  our  dogs  of 

^  languifh  ? 
Pro.  Cleopatra, 
Do  not  abufe  our  mailer's  bounty,  by 
The  undoing  of  yourfelf :  let  the  world  fee 
His  noblenefs  well  adted,  which  your  death 

mifplaced.     I  would  put  it  at  the  end  of  his  foregoing  fpeech, 

Where  he  for  grace  is  kneel'' d  to. 

[Afide  to  Galius.]  Tvufse,  honjj  eajlly  jke  may  be  furprt^d. 

Then  while  Cleopatra  makes  a  formal  anfwer,  Galius,  upon  the 
hint  given,  feizes  her,  and  Proculeius,  interrupting  the  civility 
of  his  anfwer, 

your  plight  is  pitfd 

Of  him  that  cans'" d  it. 
Cries  out. 

Guard  her  till,  Cafar  come,  Johnson. 

6 Tixiho  are  in  this 

Reliev'd,  but  not  betrayed.']  As  plaufible  as  this  reading  is,  it 
is  corrupt.  Had  Shakefpeare  ufed  the  word  relie'V^d,  he  would 
have  added,  and  not  becray'd.  But  that  he  ufed  another  word 
the  reply  fhews,  PFhat  of  death  too  :  which  will  not  agree  with 
relensed  ;  but  will  direct  us  to  the  genuine  word,  which  is, 

Bereav'd,  but  not  be'ray'*d. 
\,  e,  bereaved  of  death,  or  of  the  means  of  deftroying  yourfelf,  but 
not  betrayed  to  your  dcllrudion.  By  the  particle  too,  in  her  reply, 
/hte  alludes  to  her  being  before  bereaved  of  Antony.     And  thus 
his  fipeech  becomes  correal,  and  her  reply  pertinent.         Ware. 

I  do  not  think  the  emendation  neceflary,  iince  the  fenfe  is  not 
made  better  by  it,  and  the  abruptnefs  in  Cleopatra's  anfwer  is  more 
forcible  in  the  old  reading.  Johnson. 

'  For  ianguijhy  I  think  we  may  read,  anguijl?.  Johnson. 

Will 
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Will  never  let  come  forth. 

Cko.  Where  art  thou,  death  ? 
Come  hither,  come  !  come,  come,  and  take  a  queen 
'  Worth  many  babes  and  beggars  1 

Pro.  Oh,  temperance,  lady  1  ^  .  ,     ^ 

Geo.  Sir,  I  will  eat  no  meat ;  I'll  not  drmk,  fir  •. 
Mf  idle  talk  will  once  be  necefiary,  ^ 

rU  not  Qeep  neither.     This  mortal  houfe  1 11  ruin. 
Do  Csfar  what  he  can.     Know,   fir,  ^that  I 
Will  not  wait  pinion'd  at  your  mailer's  court. 
Nor  once  be  chaftis'd  with  the  fobereye 
Of  dull  Oaavia.     Shall  they  hoift  me  up. 
And  Ihew  me  to  the  ihouting  varletry 
Of  cenfuring  Rome  ?     Rather  a  ditch  m  i^gypt 
Be  gentle  grave  unto  me  !  rather  on  Nilus'  mud 
Lay  me  flark  naked,  and  let  the  water  flies 
Blow  me  into  abhorring  !  rather  make 
My  country's  high  pyramids  my  gibbet,* 
And  hang  me  up  in  chains  ! 

«  Worth  many  hahes  and  beggar s,-\  Why,   death     wilt  thou  not 
rather  feizea  queen,  than  employ  thy  force  upon  babes  and  b-ggars, 

^  JOHMSON. 

5  If  idle  TALK  n»illonce  be  mcejary,]  This  nonfenfe  fliould  be 
reformed  thus, 

If  idle  TIME  nvill  once  be  necejary. 

i.  e.  '-dretofe  be  necefTary  to  cherilh  life,  I  will  not  fleep. 

^•^  Warburton. 

I  do  not  fee  that  the  nonfenfe  is  made  fenfe  by  the  change.  Sir 
T.  Hanmer  reads, 

If  idle  talk  hjoHI  cnce  be  accCiTarv; 
Neither  is  this  better.  I  know  not  what  to  offer  better  than  aa 
eafy  explanation.  That  is,  /  nvill  not  cat,  and  if  a  nvtU  be  necf.J- 
fary  nc^w  for  once  to  wafie  a  moment  in  idk  ta^k  of  my^  purpoie,  / 
w///  not  feep  neither.  In  common  converfation  we  often  uie  ^viU 
bs,  with  as  little  relation  to  futurity.  As,  Now  1  am  going,  it 
rwillbe  fit  for  me  todine  firfi.  JoHNspN. 

*  My  country s  high  fyram-ds  my  gibbet,]  Tiie  poet  l^^ems  eitner 
to  have  defigned  we  Ihould  read  the  word  cowntry  as  a  tnliyi;ab.e, 
c^pyramiJes,  Lat.  inHead  oi pyramids.  The  verfe  will  otherwise 
be  defeaive.  '  Steevens.   . 

Pro. 
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Pro,  You  do  extend 
Thefe  thoughts  of  horror  further  than  you  {hall 
Find  caufe  in  Casfar. 

Enter  Bolahella, 

JDoI.  Proculeius, 
What  thou  haft  done  thy  mafter  Casfar  knows. 
And  he  hath  fent  for  thee  :  as  for  the  queen, 
Pil  take  her  to  my  guard. 

Fro,  So^  Dolabella, 
It  ihall  content  me  beft.     Be  gentle  to  her, — 
To  Caefar  1  will  fpeak  what  you  (hall  pleafe, 

[To  Ckofatra. 
If  you*II  employ  me  to  him. 

Cleo,  Say,  I  would  die.  [Exit  Proculeius, 

Do!.  Moft  noble  emprefs,  you  have  heard  of  me  ? 

Cleo.  I  cannot  tell. 

DoL  A (Tu redly  you  knov/  me. 

Cleo.  No  matter,  fir,  what  I  Have  heard,  or  known. 
You  laugh,  when  boys  or  women  tell  their  dreams ; 
Is't  not  your  trick  ? 

DoL  I  underftand  not,  madam. 

Cleo,  I  dreamt,  there  was  an  emperor  Antony  j 
Oh  fuch  another  fieep,  that  I  might  fee 
But  fuch  another  man  ! 

DoL  If  it  might  pleafe  ye, — 

Cleo.  His  face  was  as  the  heavens;  and  therein  ftuck 
'  A  fun  and  moon,  which  kept  their  courfe,  and 

lighted 
The  little  O  the  earth. 

DoL  Moft  fovereign  creature  !-— 

Cleo. 

*  J  fun  andmoon^  lukich  kept  their  courfs,  and  lighted 

The  little  o*  the  earthy 

T^<:A,  MoJ}  fcv'rtipn  creature  1"^  What  a  blcfTed  limping  verfe 
f:hefe  hemij}:chs  give  us  !  Had  none  of  the  editors  an  ear  to  find 
the  hitch  in  its  pacs  ?  There  is  but  a^fyllable  wanting,  and  that, 
1  jselieve  verily,  was  but  of  a  fmglc  letter.     I  reftore, 

Tbs 
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Geo,  His  legs  beilrid  the  ocean  ;  his  rear'd  arm 
Creiled  the  world  :   his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  fpheres,  when  that  to  friends ; 
But  when  he  meant  to  quail,  and  fliake  the  orb. 
He  was  as  rattling  thunder.     ^  For  his  bounty. 
There  was  no  winter  in't:  an  autumn  'twas. 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaping.     His  delights 
Were  dolphin-like;  they  (hew'd  his  back  above 
The  element  they  liv'd  in  :  in  his  livery 
Walk'd  crowns  and  crownets ;  realms  and  iflands  were 
As  plates  ^  dropt  from  his  pocket. 

DoL  Cleopatra, 

Cko,  Think  you,  there  was,  or  might  be  fuch  a 
man 
As  this  I  dreamt  of? 

The  little  O  c'  th'  earth, 
i.  e.   the  little  orb  or  circle.  Our  poet  in  othex  paflages  chufes  to 
exprefs  himfelf  thus.  Theobald. 

*  ■    ■     "For  his  bounty y 

There  ivas  no  nuintcr  in*t :  an  Antony  it  tuas. 

That  greiM  the  more  by  reaping,]  There  was  certainly  a  contrad 
both  in  the  thought'and  terms,  defign'd  here,  which  is  loft  in  an 
accidental  corruption.  How  could  an  Antony  grow  the  more  by 
reaping ;  I'll  venture,  by  a  very  eafy  change,  toreftore  an  exquifite 
fine  allufion ;  which  carries  its  reafon  with  it  too,  why  there  was 
no  nvinter  in  his  bounty. 

For  his  bounty. 

There  ivat  no  winter  in^t :  an  autumn  Unxja:, 
That  gre-iv  the  more  by  reaping, 

I  ought  to  take  notice,  that  the  ingenious  Dr.  Thlrlby  likewile 
flarted  this  very  emendation,  and  had  mark'd  it  in  the  margin  of 
his  book.  Theobald. 

1  cannot  refill  the  temptation  to  quote  the  following  beautiful 
paflfage  from  B.  Jonfon's  A^<?-zv  Inny  on  the  fubjeft  of  liberality. 

He  gaue  me  my  firj}  breeding,  I  acknonvledge  ; 

Then  ftjonjor'' r<  his  b'unlics  on  me,  like  the  hours 

That  open-handedjit  upcn  the  clouds t 

Andprefs  the  liberality  of  heaven 

Do^n  to  the  laps  of  thankful  men.  Steevens. 

2  As  plate s\  Plates  mean,  I  believe, //■I'^r  money.     Steevbns. 
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BoL  Gentle  madam,  no. 

Cko,  You  lye,  up  to  the  hearing  of  the  Gods. 
But,  if  there  be,  or  ever  were,  one  fuch, 
It's  pall  the  fize  of  dreaming  :  nature  wants  fluff 
To  vie  ftrange  forms  with  fancy  ;  ^  yet  to  imagine 
An  Antony,  were  Nature's  piece  'gainft  Fancy, 
Condemning  (hadows  quite. 

DoL  Hear  me,  good  madam. 
Your  lofs  is  as  yourfelf,  great  ;  and  you  bear  it. 
As  anfwering  to  the  weight :  'would,  I  might  never 
O'ertake  purfu'd  fuccefs,  but  I  do  feel. 
By  the  rebound  of  yours,  a  grief  that  fhoots 
My  very  heart  at  root. 

Cleo.  I  thank  you,  fir. 

^  yet  to  imagine 

An  Antony  Hjoere  Nature^ s  piece  *gainji  Fancy, 

Condemning  Jhadoivs  quite. 
This  is  a  fine  fentiment ;  but  by  the  falfe  reading  and  pointing 
becomes  unintelligible.    Though  when  fet  right,  obfcure  enough 
to  deferve  a  comment.     Shakefpeare  wrote. 


yet  to  imagine 

An  Antony  ivere  Nature^ s  prize  ^gaiiji  Fancy, 
Condemning  Jhado'ws  quite. 
The  fenfe  of  which  is  this,  Nature,  in  general,  has  not  materials 
enough  to  furnifi)  out  real  forms,  for  en/ery  model  that  the  boundlefs 
po^er  of  thj  imagination  can  Jketch  out :  [Nature  wants  matter  to 
vie  firange  forms  with  Fancy.]  But  though  this  be  true  in  general, 
that  nature  zV  m:re  poor,  narrov:,  and (oftnid  than  fancy,  yet  it  muji 
be  o^med,  that  ivhen  nature  prefents  an  Antony  to  us,  Jhe  then  gets 
the  better  o/' fancy,  and  makes  even  the  imagination  appear pcor  and 
narronu:  or  in  our  author's  phrafe,  {condemns  Jhadoijos  quite. '\  The 
word  Prize,  which  I  have  reftored,  is  very  pretty,  as  figuring  a 
contention  between  Nature  and  Imagination  about  the  larger  ex- 
tent of  their  powers  ;  and  Nature  gaining  the  prize  by  producing 
Antony.  Warburton. 

In  this  pafTage  I  cannot  difcover  any  temptation  to  critical 
experiments.  The  word  piece,  is  a  term  appropriated  to  works  of 
art.  Here  Nature  and  Fancy  produce  each  their  piece,  and  the 
piece donQhy  Nature  had  the  preference.  Antony  was  in  reality 
pa/^  the  fize  of  dreaming ;  he  was  more  by  Nature  than  Fancy  could 
prefent  in  fleep.  Johnson, 

I  Know 
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Know  you,  what  Csefar  means  to  do  with  me  ? 
DoL  I  am  loth  to  tell  you  what  I  would  you  knew. 
Cleo.  Nay,  pray  you,  fir, 
DoL  Though  he  be  honourable, — 
Cleo,  He'll  lead  me  then  in  triumph  ? 
DoL  Madam,  he  will.     I  know  it, 
AIL  Make  way  there, Casfar. 

Enter  Cafar^  GalluSy  Medenas^  Frocukins^  and  At- 
tendants, 

C^f,  Which  is  the  queen  of  ^gypt  ? 

DoL  It  is  the  emperor,  madam.  [Cleo,  kneels, 

Caf.  Arife,  you  Ihall  not  kneel: 
I  pray  you,  rife.     Rife,  -^gypt. 

Cleo,  Sir,  the  Gods 
Will  have  it  thus  j  my  mafler  and  my  lord 

I  muft  obey. 

Caf.  Take  to  you  no  hard  thoughts. 
The  record  of  what  injuries  you  did  us, 
Though  written  in  our  flefli,  we  fhall  remember 
As  things  but  done  by  chance. 

Cleo,  Sole  fir  o'  the  world, 

I I  cannot  projed  mine  own  caufe  fo  well 


^  /  cannot  project  mine  o^un  caiife  fo  Kvell]  ProjeSI  figr.ifies  to 
invent  a  caufe,  not  to  plead  it ;  which  is  the  fenfe  here  required. 
It  is  plain  then  we  fhould  read; 

I  cannot  Procter  my  o  von  caufe  fo  nxielU 

The  technical  term,  to  plead  by  an  advocate.  V/ap.b. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads, 

/  cannot  parget  my  oivn  caufe—-' 

meaning,  I  cannot  nvhite-ivafj,  'varni/hy  or  glofs  my  caufe.  I 
believe  the  prefent  reading  to  be  right.  To  proje^  a  caufe  is  to 
reprefent  a  caufe  j  to  proje^  it  ivelL  is  to  plan  or  contrive  a  fcheme 
of  defence,  Johnson. 

To 
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To  make  it  clear,  but  do  confefs,  I  have. 
Been  laden  with  like  frailties,  which  before 
Have  often  fham'd  our  fex. 

C^f,  Cleopatra,  know, 
"We  will  extenuate  rather  than  inforce. 
If  you  apply  yourfelf  to  our  intents, 
(Which  towards  you  are  moil  gentle)  you  (hall  find 
A  benefit  in  this  change  :  but  if  you  feek 
To  lay  on  me  a  cruelty,  by  taking 
Antony's  courfe,  you  fhall  bereave  yourfelf 
Of  my  good  purpofes,  and  put  your  children 
To  that  deftrudion  which  I'll  guard  them  from. 
If  thereon  you  rely.     I'll  take  my  leave 

Cleo,  And  may,  through  all  the  world  :  'tis  yours; 
and  we 
Your  'fcutcheons,  and  your  figns  of  conqueft,  fhall 
Hang  in  what  place  you  pleafe.  Here,  my  good  lord. 

Ccef,  You  fhall  advife  me  in  all  for  Cleopatra. 

Cleo.  This  is  the  brief  of  money,  plate,  and  jewels 
I  am  pofTefs'd  of :  ^  'tis  exadly  valued. 
Not  petty  things  admitted.     Where's  Seleucus  ? 

SeL  Here,  madam. 


•'//■/  exactly  'valued. 


Not  petty  things  admitted.—] 

Sagacious  editors !  Cleopatra  gives  in  a  lift  of  her  wealth,  fays, 
'tis  exa<^ly  valued,  but  that  petty  things  are  not  admitted  in  this 
lift  :  and  then  ftie  appeals  to  her  treafurer,  that  fhe  has  referved 
nothing  to  herfelf.  And  when  he  betrays  her,  fhe  is  reduced  to 
the  fhift  of  exclaiming  againft  the  ingratitude  of  fervants,  and  of 
making  apologies  for  having  fecreted  certain  trifles.  Who  does 
not  fee,  that  we  ought  to  read, 

Not  petty  things  omitted  ? 

For  this  declaration  lays  open  her  falihood  ;  and  makes  her  angry 
when  her  treafurer  detects  her  in  adireft  lie.  Theobald. 

Notwithftanding  the  wrath  of  Mr,  Theobald,  I  have  reftored 
the  old  reading.  She  is  angry  afterwards,  that  ftie  is  accufed  of 
having  referved  more  than  petty  things.  Dr.  Warburlon  and  fir 
T.  Hanmer  follow  Theobald.  Johnson. 

Gee. 
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Cleo,  This  is  my  treaiurer  •,  let  him  fpeak,  my  lord. 
Upon  his  peril,  that  I  have  referv'd 
To  myielf  nothing.   Speak  the  truth,  Selcucus,* 

6'^/.'  Madam,  1  had  rather  ^  feel  my  lips. 
Than  to  my  peril  fpcak  that  which  is  not^ 

Cleo,  What  have  I  kept  back  ? 

Set.  Enough  to  purchafe  what  you  have  made  knownd 

C^f,  Nay,  bluPa  not,  Cleopatra ^  I  approve 
Your  wifdom  in  the  deed. 

Cleo.  See,  Csfar !  Oh,  behold, 
How  pomp  is  follow'd  !   mine  will  now  be  yours; 
And,  Hiould  we  fhift  eftates,  yours  would  be  mine. 
The  ingratitude  of  this  Seleucus  does 
Even  make  me  wild.     Oh  Have,  of  no  more  truft 
Than  love  that's  hir'd ! — What,  goeit  thou  back?" 

thou  (halt 
Go  back,  I  warrant  thee  :  but  I'll  catch  thine  eyes. 
Though  they  had  wings.  Slave,  foul-lefs  villain,  dog, 
O  rarely  bafe  !  ^  [Sinking  binu 

C^ef.  Good  queen,  let  us  intreat  you. 

Cleo.  O  C2efar,  what  a  wounding  fhame  is  this  5^ 
That  thou,  vouchfafing  here  to  vifit  me, 
Doing  the  honour  of  thy  lordiinefs 
To  one  lb  meek,  that  mine  own  fervant  fhould 

5   ~-f:elmy  lips,']  Sew  up  my  mouth.  Johnson. 

^  O  Ctefar^  &c.]  This  fpeech  of  Cleopatra  is  taken  from  fir 
Thomas  North's  tranflation  of  Plutarch,  where  it  Hands  as  follows. 
"  O  Csefar,  is  not  this  great  fhame  and  reproach,  that  thoa 
*'  having  vouchl'afed  to  take  the  pains  to  come  u.itome,  and  haft 
*'  done  meihis  honour,  poor  wretch  and  caitiff  creature,  brought 
*'  into  this  pitiful  and  raiferable  eftate,  and  that  mine  own  fer- 
*'  vant  fnould  come  now  to  accufe  me.  Though  it  may  be  that  I 
**  have  referved  fome  jewels  and  trifles  m.eet  for  women,  but  not 
**  for  me  (poor  foul)  to  fet  out  myfelf  withal ;  but  meaning  to  give 
*'  fome  pretty  prefents  unto  Otlavia  and  Livia,  that  they  making 
*'  means  and  interceflion  for  me  to  thee,  thou  mighteft  yet  extend 
*'  thy  favour  and  mercy  upon  me,"  &c.  Steevens. 

*  Oh  rarely  ba/e  !^  i.  e.  bafe  in  an  uncommon  degree,    Steevens. 

Vol.  VIII.  S  Parcel 
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7  Parcel  the  fum  of  my  dilgraces  by 

Addition  of  his  envy  !  Say,  good  Csefar, 

That  I  fome  lady-trifles  have  rcferv'd, 

Immoment  toys,  things  of  fuch  dignity 

As  we  greet  modern  friends  withal-,  and  fay. 

Some  nobler  token  I  have  kept  apart 

For  Livia  and  Odavia,  to  induce 

Their  mediation  •,  muft  I  be  unfolded 

By  one  that  1  have  bred  ?  The  Gods!  it  fmites  me 

Beneath  the  fall  I  have.     Pry'thce,  go  hence; 

[To  Seleucus. 
Or  I  fhall  fhew  the  cinders  of  my  fpirits 
*  Through  the  allies  of  my  chance. — Wert  thou  a  man, 
Thou  wouidil  have  mercy  on  me. 

C^f.  Forbear,  Seleucus.  [Exit  Seleucus. 

Cleo.  ^  Be't  known,  that  we,  the  greatell,  are  mif- 
thought 
For  things  that  others  do  ;  and,  when  we  fall. 
We  anfwer  others  merits  in  our  names  ; 
Are  therefore  to  be  pitied. 

cw: 

'  To  parcel  her  difgraces^  might  be  exprefTed  in  vulgar  language, 
to  bundle  up  her  calamities.  Johnson. 

*  Through  the  ajhes  of  my  c\\'?iVi^Q^'\  O":  fortune.  The  meaning 
is,  Begone,  or  I  fhall  exert  that  royal  fpirit  which  I  had  in  my 
profperity,  in  fpite  of  the  imbecillity  of  my  prefent  weak  condi- 
tion.    This  taught  the  Oxford  editor  to  alter  it  to  mf chance, 

Warburton. 
5  Bt^t  kno-wriy  that  ive  the  greatejl  are  miflhougbt 
For  things  that  others  do  j  and  wohen  inje  fall. 
We  anj'zver  others^  meritsy  in  cur  navus 
Are  therefore  to  be  pitied  ] 

This  falfe  pointing  has  rendered  the  fentiment,  which  was  not 
very  eafy  at  belt,  altogether  unintelligible.  Ihe  lines  Ihould  be 
pointed  thus, 

BrU  kno<vtjn,  that  ivCy  the  greatefty   are m'tflhought 
For  things  ihat  others  do.      And  n.vhen  iie  Jail 
We  anf'wer,.     Others*  Kertts,  in  our  names 
Are  therefore  to  be  pn  i-  d, 

i.e.  W^ 
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C^  Cleopatra, 
Not  what  you  have  referv'd,  nor  what  acknowledg'd, 
Put  we  i'  the  roll  of  conqueft:  Hill  be  it  yours  j 
Beftow  it  at  your  pleafure  ;  and  believe, 
Caefar's  no  merchant  to  make  prize  with  you 
Of  things  that  m.erchants  fold.  Therefore,  be  cheer'di 
'  Make  not  your  thoughts  your  prifons  :  no,  dear 
queen  •, 

i.  e.  We  monarchsy  ^while  in  poiver,  are  accnfsd  and  blamed  for  ths 
mi/carriages  of  our  miniften  ;  and  <ivhen  any  misfortune  hath  fub" 
jedtd  us  to  the  poiver  of  our  enemies y  ive  are  Jure  to  he  puvijhed  for 
tboje  faults.  As  this  is  the  cafe^  it  is  but  reafnable  that  ^oje  Jhould 
have  the  merit  of  our  minijlen^  good  actions  ^  as  ivell  as  bear  the  blame 
af  their  bad.  But  fhe  foftens  the  word  merit  into  pity.  The  rea- 
fon  of  her  making  the  reflexion  was  this :  her  former  conduit 
was  liable  to  much  cenfare  from  Oclavius,  which  fhe  would 
hereby  artfully  infinuate  was  owing  to  her  evil  miniilers.  Ajid 
as  her  prefent  condudt,  in  concealing  her  treafures,  appeared  to 
be  her  own  ad,  fhe  being  detected  by  her  miniiter ;  fhe  begs, 
that  as  (lie  now  anfwers  for  her  former  miniiier's  mifcarriages,  fo 
her  prefent  miniiier's  merit  in  this  difcovery  might  likewife  be 
placed  to  her  account :  which  fhe  thinks  but  reafonable.  The  Ox- 
ford editor  is  here  again  at  his  old  work  of  altering  what  he  did 
not  underHand,  and  fo  transforms  the  paffage  thus, 
■  and  iKihen  ive  fally 

We  pander  c/-6fri'  ?nerits  with  our  names 'j 
And  therefore  to  be  pitied.  V/arBurton". 

I  do  not  think  that  either  of  the  criticks  have  reached  the  fenfe 
of  the  author,  which  may  be  very  commodioully  explained  thus; 

We  fufFer  at  our  highefl  ftate  of  elevation  in  the  thoughts  of 
mankind  for  ih.it  ivhich  ethers  do,  a\d  -ixhen  njoe  fully  thofe  that 
contented  themfelves  only  to  think  ill  before,  call  us  to  anf^tr 
in  our  cion  names  for.  the  merits  of  others.  We  are  .therefore  to  be 
pitied.  Merits  is  in  this  place  taken  in  an  ill  fcnfe,  for  a£lions 
meritino  cenfure. 

If  any  alteration  be  necefTary,  I  fhould  only  propcfe, 

Be^t  knoivn,  that  ^JueZlgre^'feJly  &C.  John  sow. 

^  Ma'.e  not  your  thoughts  your  prifons  ; — ]  I  cnce  vvilhed  to  read^ 

Make  7iQt  your  thoughts  your  poifoa  ; 

Do  not  dertroy  yourfelf  by  mufingon  your  misfortune.  Yetlwould 
change  nothing,  as  the  old  reading  prefents. a  very  proper  fenfe. 
Be  not  a  prifoner  in  imaoinationyivhen  in  reality  you  are  free. 

JOKNSON. 

S  2  Youtrelf 
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For  we  intend  fo  to  difpofe  you,  as 

Yourlelf  iliall  give  us  counrel.     Feed,  and  flecp: 

Our  care  and  pity  is  lb  much  upon  you. 

That  we  remain  your  friend  ;  and  fo  adieu. 

Geo,  My  mailer,  ^d  my  lord  ! 

Caf  Not  fo: —Adieu. 

[Exeunt  C^far  and  his  train. 

Cleo,  Fie  words   me,  girls,  he  words  me,  that  I 
iliould  not 
Be  noble  to  my  felt:  but  hark  thee,  Charmian. 

[JVhifpers  Charmian. 

Iras,  Finifli,  good  lady. — The  bright  day  is  done. 
And  v;e  are  for  the  dark. 

Cleo,  Hie  thee  again. 
I  have  fpoke  already,  and  it  is  provided ; 
Go  put  it  to  the  hafce. 

Char.  Madam,  1  will.  [Exit  Charmian, 

Re-enter  Dolabella. 

Bol.  Where  is  the  qu^en  ? 

Char.  Behold,  fir. 

Geo.  Dolabella?     ' 

JDol.  Madam,  as  thereto  fworn,  by  your  command. 
Which  my  love  makes  religion  to  obey, 
I  tell  you  this  :  Csfar  through  Syria 
Intends  his  journey-,  and,  within  three  days. 
You  with  your  children  v/ill  he  fend  before : 
Make  your  bed  ufe  of  this :  I  have  performed 
Your  pleafure,  and  my  promife. 

Cleo.  Dolabella, 
I  fhall  remain  your  debtor. 

Dol.  I  your  fervanr. 
Adieu,  good  queen :  I  muft  attend  on  Caefar.    [_Exit, 

Cleo,    Farewcl,    and    thanks.     Now,   Iras,    what 
think'ft  thou  ? 
Thou,  an  Egyptian  puppet,  fhalt  be  fhewn 

In 
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In  Rome,  as  well  as  I :  mechanic  Haves 
With  greafy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers,  fhall 
Uplift  us  to  the  view.     In  their  thick  breaths. 
Rank  of  grofs  diet,  fhall  we  be  enclouded, 
And  forc'd  to  drink  their  vapour. 

Iras.  The  Gods  forbid! 

Cleo.  Nay,  'tis  moft  certain,  Iras :  faucy  lidlors 
Will  catch  at  us  like  ftrumpets ;  and  *  fcald  rhimers 
Ballad  us  out  o'-tune.     The  '  quick  comedians 
Extemporally  will  flage  us,  and  preient 
Our  Alexandrian  revels  :  Antony 
Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  I  fhall  fee 
Some  fqueaking  Cleopatra  "^  boy  m.y  Greatnefs, 
r  the  pofture  of  a  whore. 

Iras,  O  the  good  Gods ! 

Cleo.  Nay,  that's  certain. 

Iras,  ril  never  fee  it ;  for  I  am  fure  my  nails 
Are  ftronger  than  mine  eyes. 

Cleo.  Why,  that's  the  way 
To  fool  their  preparation,  and  to  conquer 
^  Their  moil  abfurd  intents.     Now,  Charmian  .^ 

Enter 


«  fcald  rhimers']   Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads, 

— — — — ftall'd  rhimers. 
Scald  was  a  word  of  contempt,  implying  poverty,    difeafe,   and 
iilth.  Johnson. 

^ — quick  comedians']   The  gay  inventive  players,        Johnson. 

*  — boy  my  greatnejs,]  The  parts  of  women  were  aded  on  the 
ftage  by  boys.  «  Hanmer. 

Nalh,  in  Pierce  PennylefTe  his  Supplication,  &c.  1595,  fays 
**  Our  players  are  not  as  the  players  beyond  fea,  a  fort  of  iquirt- 
**  ing  bawdy  comedians,  that  have  whores  and  common  courte- 
**  fans  to  play  women's  parts,  &c.'*  Stee*\'eks. 

5  Their  moji  abfurd  intents. — ]  Why  fhould  Cleopatra  call  Q?2- 
far*s  defigns  abfurd  ?  6he  could  not  think  his  intent  of  canying 
her  in  triumph,  fuch,  with  regard  to  his  owng^ory  :  and  her  find- 
ing an  expedient  to  difappoint  him,  could  not  bring  it  under  that 
predicament.  1  much  rather  think  the  poet  wrote, 
Tbiir  mojl  alTur'd  intent S"- 

S3  i.  e. 
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Enter  Charmian. 

Shew  me,  my  women,  like  a  queen  :  go  fetch 
My  bed  attires.     I  am  again  tor  Cydnus, 

To  meet  Mark  Antony  : — Sirrah,  Iras,  go. 

Nov;  noble  Charmian,  we'll  difpatch  indeed:—— 
And  when  thou  hail  done  this  chare,  Fll  give  thee 

leave 
To  play  till  dooms-day rr— Bring  our  crown  and  alL 
Wherefore  this  noifc  ?  [^A  noife  -vuithin. 

Enter  one  of  the  Guard, 

Guard.  Here  is  a  rural  fellow, 
That  will  not  be  deny'd  your  highnefs'  prefence  ; 
H<^  brings  you  figs. 

Cko,  Let  him  come  in.     How  poor  an  inftrument 

[Exit  Guard, 
May  do  a  noble  d^^d. !— He  brings  me  liberty, 
My  refolution's  plac'd,  and  I  have  nothing 
Of  woman  in  me  :  now  from  head  to"  foot 
I  am  marble-conilant  :  ^  now  tlie  Renting  moon 
No  planet  is  of  mine. 

i.  e.  the  purpofes,  which  they  make  themfelves  mod  fure  of  ac- 

Complifning.  '  Theobald. 

I  have  preferved  the  old  reading.  The  defign  certainly  appeared 
r^bfurd  tr\o\ig\\  to  Cleopatra,  both  as  fliethoughtit  unreafonable  in 
itfelf,  and  as  £he  knew  it  would  fail.  Johnson. 


^   Jiotv  the  fletting  tnoo7i 

No  planet  is  oftnineS\ 
Alluding  to  the  j^gyptian  devotion  paid  to  the  moon  under  the 
laanieof  Ifis.  Warburton. 

I  really  believe  that  our  poet  was  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
devotion  that  the  Egyptians  paid  to  this  planet  under  the  name  of 
liis ;,  but  that  Cleopatra  having  faid,  I  have  nothing  of  nvoman  in 
fue,  added,  by  way  of  amplification,  that  fhe  had  not  e^vcn  the  changes 
of  difpojuion peculiar  to  the  fcx,  and  ivhich  fometimes  happtn  as  often 
asthoje  of  the  moon.  Why  fliould  fne  fay  on  this  occafion  that  fhe  no 
longer  made  ufe  of  the  forms  of  worfliip  peculiar  to  her  country  ? 

Steeven  s, 

I  Re-enter 
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Re-enter  Guards  with  the  Clown  bringing  a  hajket. 

Guard.  This  is  the  man. 

Cleo,  Avoid,  and  leave  him.  \Exit  Guard, 

Haft  thou  7  the  pretty  worm  of  Nilus  there, 
That  kills  and  pains  not  ? 

Clown.  Truly  I  have  him  ;  but  I  would  not  be 
the  party  fhould  defire  you  to  touch  him,  for  his  biting 
is  immortal  ;  thofe,  that  do  die  of  it,  do  feldom  or 
never  recover. 

Cleo.  Remember'ft  thou  any  that  have  dy'd  on't  ? 

Clown.  Very  many,  men  and  women  too.  1  heard 
of  one  of  them  no  longer  than  yefterday  :  a  very  ho- 
neft  woman,  but  fomething  given  to  lye;  as  a  wo- 
man fhould  not  do,  but  in  the  way  of  honefty.  How 
Ihe  dy'd  of  the  biting  of  it,  what  pain  The  felt !  truly, 
fhe  makes  a  very  good  report  o'  the  worm  •,  ^  but 
he,  that  will  believe  all  that  they  fay,  fhall  never  be 
faved  by  half  that  they  do.  But  this  is  moil  fallible, 
the  worm's  an  odd  worm. 

Cleo,  Get  thee  herkce  •,  farewel. 

Clown.  I  wifh  you  all  joy  of  the  worm. 

Cleo.  Farewel. 

Clown.  You  muft  think  this,  look  you,  that  the 
worm  9  will  do  his  kind. 

Cko,  Ay,  ay  \  farewel. 

^  — the  pretty  ijoorm  of  Nilus ■^]  Worm  is  the  Teutonick  word  for 
ferpent  ;  we  have  the  bUnd-cucorm  diuA  Jlo-iv-^vorm  ftill  in  our  lan- 
guage, and  the  Norwegians  call  an  enormous  monfter,  feen  fome- 
times  in  the  northern  ocean,  th.z  fea-tvorm.  Johnson. 

^  but  he  that  <will  belii've  a.\l  that  th^y  fay,  Jkall  never  beja^ved  ly 
half  thai  ihey  do  ;]  Shakefpeare's  clowns  are  always  jokers,  and 
deal  in  fiy  fatire.  It  is  plain  this  muft  be  read  the  contrary  way, 
and  ^?//and  ^<3^change  places.  ^       Ware. 

Probably  Shakefpeare  defigned  that  confufion  which  the  critick 
would  difentangle.  Steevens, 

5  ^ill  do  his  kind,]  The  ferpent  will  a^  according  to  his  na- 
ture. Johnson. 

S  4  Clown, 
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Clown,  Look,  you,  the  worm  is  not  to  be  trufted 
but  in  the  keepini^;  of  wife  people;  for,  indeed,  there 
is  no  goodnefs  in  the  worm. 

Cko.  Take  thou  no  care  ;  it  fhall  be  heeded. 

Clown.  Very  good.  Give  in  nothing,  I  pray  you, 
for  it  is  not  worth  the  feeding. 

Cleo,  Will  it  eat  me  ? 

Clown.  You  muft  not  think,  I  am  fo  fimple,  but  I 
Jcnow,  the  devil  himfelf  v.'ill  not  eat  a  woman  :  I 
know  that  a  woman  is  a  difn  for  the  Gods,  if  the 
devil  drefs  her  not.  But,  truly,  thefe  fame  whore- 
fon  devils  do  the  Gods  great  harm  in  their  women  ! 
for,  in  every  ten  that  they  make,  the  devils  mar  five. 

Cleo.  Well,  get  thee  gone  \  farewel. 

Clo^jin.  Yes,  forfooth,  I  wifii  you  joy  o'  the  worm. 

[Exit. 

Cleo.  Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown  ;  I  have 
Immortal  longings  m  me.     Now  no  more 
The  juice  of /Egypt's  grape  fnall  moid  this  lip  : — 
Yare,  yare,  good  Iras ;  quick. — Methinks,  I  hear 
Antony  call  -,  I  fee  him  roufe  himfelf 
To  praife  my  noble  zdi.    I  hear  him  mock 
The  luck  of  Cxfar,  v/hich  the  Gods  give  men 
To  excufe  their  after-wrath.     Hufband,  I  come  : 
Now  to  that  namie  my  courage  prove  my  title  ! 
I  am  fire,  and  air  •,  my  other  elements 
I  give  to  bafer  life.     So — have  you  done  ? 
Com.e  then,  and  take  tlie  lait  Vv'armth  of  my  lips. 
Farev/el,  kind  Charmian:  Iras,  long  farewel. 

I  applying  the  afp. 
Have  I  the  afpick  in  my  lips  ?  doft  fall  ?  '     [To  Iras. 
If  thou  and  nature  can  fo  gently  parr. 
The  ftrokc  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch,    , 

^  Dojlfall?^  Iras  mud  be  fuppofed  to  have  applied  an  afp 

to  her  arm  while  her  miftrers  was    ietding  her  drefs,  or  1  know 
not  why  ^\Q  Ihould  fall  fo  foon.  St e evens. 

Which 
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Which  hurts,  and  is  defir'd.     Doft  thou  lie  Hill  ? 

If  thus  thou  vanilheft,  thou  tell'it  the  world. 

It  is  not  worth  leave-taking.  [Iras  dies. 

Char.  DifTolve,  thick  cloud,  and  rain  ;  that  I  may 
fay. 
The  Gods  themfelves  do  weep  ! 

Cleo.  This  proves  me  bafe : 
If  fhe  firft  meet  the  curled  Antony, 
^  He'll  make  demand  of  her,  and  fpend  that  kifs, 
Which  is  my  heaven  to  have.     Come,  thou  mortal 

wretch. 
With  thy  (harp  teeth  this  knot  intrinficate 

[To  the  fer pent. 
Of  life  at  once  untie  :  poor  venomous  fool, 
Be  angry,  and  difpatch.     Oh,  couldtt  thou  fpeak  ! 
That  1  might  hear  thee  call  great  Csfar  afs, 
Unpolicied  ! 

Char.  Oheaftern  ftar ! 

Cleo.  Peace,  Peace ! 
Dofl  thou  not  fee  my  baby  at  my  bread, 
That  fucks  the  nurfe  afleep  ? 

Char.  O  break  !  O  break ! 

Cleo,  As  fweet  as  balm,  as  foft  as  air,  as  gentle,--' 

^  O  Antony  ! — Nay,  I  will  take  thee  too  : 

[Applying  ayiother  afp  to  her  arm. 
What  Ihould  I  ftay [Bies. 

Char.  In  this  wild  world  ?  fo  fare  thee  well. 
Now  boaft  thee,  death,  in  thy  pofTefTion  lies 
A  lafs  unparalleFd — Downy  windows,  clofe  ; 

*  He*ll  make  demand  of  her.'\  He  will  enquire  of  her  concerning 
me,  and  kifs  her  for  giving  him  intelligence.  Johnson. 

^  O  Antony  !  nay,  I  ^ill  take  \.\iQQ  too.']  As  there  has  been  hi- 
therto no  break  in  this  verfe,  nor  any  marginal  direclion,  thee 
neceffarily  mull  feem  to  refer  to  Antony.  But  Cleopatra  is  here 
defigned  to  apply  one  afpick  to  her  arm,  as  fhe  had  before  clapp'd 
one  to  her  breaih  And  the  lall  fpeech  of  Dolabella  in  the  play 
js  a  confirmation  of  this. 

The  like  is  on  her  arm.  >  Theobald. 

And 
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And  golden  Phoebus  never  be  beheld 

Of  eyes  again  fo  royal !  '^  Your  crown's  awry  ; 

I'll  mend  it,  and  then  play, 

Enter  the  Guards  ruJJjing  in. 

I  Guard.  Where  is  the  queen  ? 
Char.  Speak  foftly,  wake  her  not. 

I  Guard.  Csfar  hath  fent 

Char,  Too  flow  a  mefTenser. 

[Charmian  applies  the  afp. 
Oh,  come.     Apace,  difpatch  : — I  partly  feel  thee. 
I  Guard.  Approach,  ho  !  All's  not  well.    Casfar's 

beguii'd. 
Guard.  There's  Dolabella  fent  from  Csfar : — 

Call  him. 
I  Guard.  What  work  is  here  ?    Charmian,  is  this 

well  done  ? 
Char.  It  is  well  done,  and  ntting  for  a  princefs 
Defcended  of  fo  many  royal  kings.  ^ 
Ah,  foldier  !  [Charmian  dies. 


Enter  Bolahella. 

DdL  How  goes  it  here  ? 

2  Guard,  All  dead  ' 

Dol.   Csefar,  thy  thoughts 
Touch  their  efiedls  in  this  :  thyfelf  art  coming 
To  fee  perform'd  the  dreaded  a6l,  which  thou 
So  fought'il  to  hinder. 

* Your  crown's  injury,]  This  is  vvellamended  by  the  editors. 

The  old  editions  had, 

Your  croRfjn's  away.  Johnson. 

^  Defcended  cf  Jo  many  royal  kings  ]  Thefe  very  words  are  found 
in  fir  T.  North's  tranllation  of  Plutarch.  The  book  is  not  un- 
common, and  therefore  it  would  be  impr^-nent  to  crowd  the  page 
with  every  circumllance  which  Shakespeare  has  borrowed  from 
the  fame  original.  St e evens. 

Enter 
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Enter  Cafar  and  Attendants, 

All  A  way  there,  make  way  for  Csfar  ! 

BoL  Oh,  fir,  you  are  too  fure  an  augurer; 
That,  you  did  fear,  is  done. 

cJf.  Bravell  at  the  lafl : 
She  levell'd  atour  purpofes,  and,  being  royal. 
Took  her  own  way. — The  manner  of  their  deaths  ?— 
1  do  not  fee  them  bleed. 

Dol.  Who  was  lafl  with  them  } 

I  Guard,  A  fimple  countryman,  that  brought  her 
figs: 
This  was  the  bafket. 

C^ef.  Poifdn'd  then  t 

1  Guard,  Oh  Csfar  ! 
This  Charmian  liv*d  but  now  ;  Ihe  flood  and  fpake  j 
I  found  her  trimming  up  the  diadem 
On  her  dead  miftrefs  -,  tremblingly  jfhe  flood, 
And  on  the  fudden  dropt. 

C^f,  Oh  noble  weaknefs ! 
If  they  had  fwallow'd  poifon,  'twould  appear 
By  external  fwelling  ;  but  fhe  looks  like  fleep  ; 
As  fhe  would  catch  another  Antony 
In  her  flrong  toil  of  grace.   . 

BoL   Here  on  her  bread, 
There  is  a  vent  of  blood,  and  ^  fomething  blown  : 
The  like  is  on  her  arm. 

I  Guard.  This  is  an  afpick's  trail :  and  thefe  fig? 
leaves 
Have  flirne  upon  them,  fuch  as  the  afpick  leaves 
Upon  the  caves  of  Nile. 

Caf.  MoH  probable. 
That  fo  fhe  dy'd  :  for  her  phyfician  tells  me. 
She  has  purfu'd  conclufions  infinite 
Df  eafy  ways  to  die. — Take  up  her  bed, 

?  fomething  hloiun ;]  The  flefh  is  fomewhat/»/f?^  ovfivcln. 

Johnson. 

And 
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And  bear  her  women  from  the  monument : — 

She  fhall  be  buried  by  her  Antony. 

No  grave  upon  the  earth  (hall  clip  in  it 

A  pair  fo  famaus.     High  events  as  thefe 

Strike  thofe  that  make  them  :  and  their  ftory  is 

No  lefs  in  pity,  than  his  glory,  v^hich 

Brought  them  to  be  lamented.     Our  army  fhall, 

In  folemn  fhev/,  attend  this  funeral ; 

And  then  to  Rome,     Come,  Dolabella,  fee 

High  order  in  this  great  folemnity,       [Exeunt  omnes. 


THIS  play  keeps  curiofity  always  bufy,  and  the  paffions  al- 
ways interefted.  The  continual  hurry  of  the  a6lion,  the  variety 
©f  incidents,  and  the  quick  fucceffion  of  one  perfonage  to  another, 
call  the  mind  forward  without  intermiiTion  from  the  firil  a£l  to  the 
lail.  But  the  power  of  delighting  is  derived  principally  from  the 
frequent  changes  of  the  fcene;  for,  except  the  feminine  arts, 
fome  of  which  are  too  low,  which  dillinguilh  Cleopatra,  no  cha- 
rader  is  very  llrongly  difcriminated.  Upton,  who  did  not  eafily 
mifs  what  he  defired  to  find,  has  difcovered  that  the  language  of 
Antony  is,  with  great  {kill  and  learning,  made  pompous  and  fu- 
perb,  according  to  his  real  practice.  But  I  think  his  diftion  not 
diliinguifnable  from  that  of  others  :  the  moft  tumid  fpeech  in  the 
play  is  that  which  Cicfar  makes  to  Oftavia. 

The  events,  of  which  the  principal  are  defcribed  according  to 
hiftory,  are  produced  without  any  art  of  connexion  or  care  of  dif- 
portion.  Johnson, 
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chant ;  with  Servants  and  Attendants, 

SCENE,  Athens  j  and  the  Woods  not  far  from  it. 


M       O       N 

O    F 

HENS. 


ACT    I.      SCENE    I. 

A  Hall  in  Timon^s  Houfe. 

Enter   Poet^  Painter^  Jeweller^    and  Merchant^  *  at 
feveral  doors. 

Poet. 

GOOD  day,  fir. 
Pain,  1  am  glad  you  are  well 
Pcet.  I  have  not  fecn  you  long.     How  goes 
the  world  ? 
Pain,  It  wears,  fir,  as  it  grows. 
Poet,  Ay,  that's  well  known  : 
5  But  what  particular  rarity  !  what  ftrange. 

Which 

*  The  flory  of  the  Mlfanthrope  is  told  in  almofl  every  colleaion 
of  the  time,  and  particularly  in  two  books,  with  which  Shake- 
fpeare  was  intimately  acquainted ;  the  Palace  of  Plealure,  and 
the  Englifh  Plutarch.  Indeed  from  a  pafTage  in  an  old  play, 
called  Jack  Drums  Entertainement,  I  conjedure  that  he  had  be- 
fore made  his  appearance  on  the  ftage.  Farmer. 

*  In  the  old  copy.   Enter y  ^c.  Merchant  and  Mercer ,  ^c. 

^  But  ^hat  particular  rarity^  &c.]  Our  author,  it  is  obferv- 
able,  has  made  his  poet  in  this  play  a  knave.  But  that  it  might 
not  refled:  upon  the  profejjlon  he  has  made  him  only  a  pretender 
to  it,  as  appears  from  his  having  drawn  him,  all  the  way,  with 
a  falfe  tafte  and  judgment.     One  infallible  mark  of  which,  is  a 

fondnels 
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Which  manifold  record  not  matches  ?  See, 
Magick  of  bounty !  all  thrfe  fpirits  thy  power 
Hath  conjur'd  to  attend.     I  know  the  merchant. 

Pain,  1  know  them  both  ;  the  other's  a  jeweller. 

Mer,  O  'tis  a  worthy  lord  I 

Jew,  Nay,  that's  moft  fix'd. 

Mer,  A  moft  incomparable  man,  ^  breath'd  as  it 
were 
To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodnefs : 
He  pafTes 

Jew.  I  have  a  jewel  here. 

Mer,  O  pray,  let's  fee't :  for  the  lord  Timon,  fir  ? 

Jew,  If  he  will  ^  touch  the  eftimate.  But  for  that — 

Poet.  ^  PFhen  we  for  recompence  have  prats' d  the  vile^ 

D 

fondnefs  for  every  thing  ftrange,  furprizing,  and  portentous;  and, 
a  difregard  for  whatever  is  common,  or  in  nature.  Shakefpeare 
therefore  has  with  great  delicacy  of  judgment  put  his  poetafter 
upon  this  inquiry.  Warburton. 

The  learned  commentator's  note  mull  fliift  for  itfelf.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  this  palTage  is  at  prefent  in  confufion.  The  poet 
alks  a  queftion,  and  Hays  not  for  an  anfwer,  nor  has  his  quelHon 
any  apparent  drift  or  confequence.  I  would  range  the  pafTage 
thus : 

Poet.  Aji  that's  ivell  knonvn. 
But  nuhat  particular  rarity  ?  ijuhat  fo  Jlrangty 
That  manifold  record  not  matches  ? 
Pain,  ^ee  ! 
Poet.  Magick  ofhountyt  Sec 

It  may  not  be  improperly  obferved  here,  that  as  there  is  only 
one  copy  of  this  play,  no  help  can  be  had  from  collation,  and  more 
liberty  muft  be  allowed  to  conjecture.  Johnson. 

4  — _  hreath^d  as  it  nvere 
To  an  untirahle  a7id  continuate gcodnefs.'] 
Breathed  IS  inured  hy  conjiant  praBice  ;  fo  trained  as  not  to  be  wea- 
ried.    To  breathe  a  horfe,  is  to  exercife  him  for  the  courfe. 

Johnson. 

^  —-touch  the  efiimate,']  Come  up  to  the  price.  Johnson. 

*  Whin 'we  for  recompence,  &c.]     We  mull  here  fuppofe  the 

poet 
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//  flains  the  glory  in  that  happy  vcrfe 
Which  aptly  fings  the  good, 

Mer,  'Tis  a  good  form,  \Looking  on  the  jcweU 

Jew.  And  rich  : .  here  is  a  water,  look  you. 

Pain.  You  are  rapt,  fir,  in  fome  work,  Ibmededi^ 
To  the  great  lord.  [catiori 

Poet.  A  thing  flipt  idly  from  me. 
Our  poefy  is  as  a  gum,  "  which  oozes 
From  whence  'tis  nouriHied.     The  fire  i'  the  flint 
Shews  not,  'till  it  be  ftruck  :  our  gentle  flame 
Provokes  itfelf,  ^  and,  like  the  current  files 
Each  bound  it  chafes.     What  have  you  there  ! 

Paitii  A  pi6lure,    fir.     When  comes  your  book 
forth  ? 

pofet  biify  in  reading  his  own  work  ;  and  that  thefe  three  lines  arc 
the  introdu6lion  of  the  poem  addrefled  to  Timon,  which  he  af- 
terwards gives  the  painter  an  account  of.  Ward. 

7  — wohich  oozes']  The  folio  copy  reads,  'nxhich  ufes.  The  nio« 
de'rn  editors  have  given  it,  njjhich\^\xt^.  Jojinson, 

The  folio  copy   reads,  Our  poefie  is  a  gonjcne  'which  ufes. 

Steevens, 
^  -—and  like  the  current  f:es 
Each  hound  it  chafes.] 

Thu?  the  folio  reads,  and  rightly.    In  later  editions,  chafes, 

Warburtoi^. 

This  fpeech  of  the  poet  is  very  obfcure.  He  feem3  to  boaft  thd 
copioufnefs  and  facility  of  his  vein,  by  declaring  that  verfes  dropJ 
from  a  poet  as  gums  from  odoriferous  trees,  and  that  his  flar^e 
kindles  itfelf  v,'ithout  the  violence  neceifary  to  elicit  fparkles  from 
the  iiint.  What  follows  next?  that  it,  like  a  current,  flies  ea:h 
hound  it  chafes.  This  may  mean,  that  it  expands  itsfelf  notwith- 
ftanding  all  ob(lru6lions :  but  the  images  in  the  comparifon  are  fof 
ill-forted,  and  the  efredfo  obfcurely  expreifed,  that  I  cannot  but 
think  fomething  omitted  that  connected  thelalt  fentence  wiih  the 
former.  It  is  v/ell  known  that  the  players  often  iTiorten  fpeeches 
to  quicken  the  reprefentation  ;  and  it  may  be  fufpeded,  that  they 
fometimes  performed  their  amputations  with  more  hafte  than 
judgment.  Johnson. 

Vot.  VIII.  T  pQ$t, 
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Poet.  ^  Upon  the  heels  of  my  prefentment,  fify 
Let's  lee  your  piece. 

Pain.  Tis  a  good  piece. 

Poet.  So 'tis. 
'  This  comes  off  well  and  excellent. 

Pain.  Indifferent. 

Poet,  Admirable.     *  How  this  grace 

Speaks 

^  Upon  the  heehy  &c.]     As  foon  as  my  book  has  been  prefented 
to  lord  Timon.  Johnson. 

*  This  comes  off  <vjell  and  excellent.']     By  this  we  are  to  under- 
ftand  what  the  painters  call  iht  goings  offoisi  pidiire,  which  re- 
quires the  niceft  execution.  Warburton. 
The  note  I  underltand  lefs  than  the  text.     The  meaning  is, 
This  figure  riles  well  from  the  canvas.     C'efl  bien  rele've. 

Johnson. 

* hoiv  this  grace 

Speaks  its  o-ixn  Handing  ?J 

This  relates  to  the  attitude  of  the  figure  ;  and  means  that  it  ftands 
judicioufly  on  its  own  centre.  And  not  only  fo,  but  that  it  has  ar 
graceful  (landing  likewife.  Of  which  the  poet  in  Hamlet  fpeak- 
ing  of  another  pidure,  fays, 

,  J  Station  like  the  Hsrald,  Mercuryy 
Neijo- lighted  on  a  heau^n-kijjing  hill. 

which  lines.  Milton  feems  to  have  had  in  view,  where  he  fays  of 

Raphael, 

At  once  on  tlj!*  eaftern  cliiF  of  Paradife 

He  lights,  and  tc  his  proper  jhape  returns^ 

Like  Maia*s  fon  he  Hood.  Ware. 

This  fentence  feems  tome  obfcure,  arid,  however  explained,  not 
very  forcible.  This  grace  /peaks  his  ouon  Jlandng,  is  only,  The 
graceftdnefs  of  this  figure  Jheixs  hoiv  it  Jlands.  1  am  inclined  to 
think  fomething  corrupted.  It  Would  be  more  natural  and 
clear  thus : 

honjo  this  flanding 

Speaks  his  otxn  graces? 

Hoio  this  pojlure  difplays  its  own  graeefulnefs.     But  I  will  indulge 
conjecture  further,  and  propofe  to  read, 

'hcvo  this  grace 


Speaks  underjiandivg  P  nvbat  a  mental povjcr 
This  eje  fioots  forth  F^--—^ 


The 
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Speaks  his  own  (landing  ?  What  a  mental  power 
"l^his  eye  fhoots  forth  ?.  How  big  imagination 
Moves  in  this  lip  ?  To  the  dumbnefs  of  the  gellur«t 
One  might  interpret. 

Pain,  It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life. 
Here  is  a  touch.     Is't  good  ? 

Poet,  I'll  fay  of  it, 
It  tutors  Nature  :  ^  artificial  (Irife 
Lives  in  thofe  touches,  livelier  than  life. 

Enter  certain  Senators, 

Pain,  Hov/  this  lord  is  followed  ' 

Poet,  The  fenators  of  Athens !  happy  men  1 

Pain.  Look,  more ! 

Poet,  You  fee '^  this  confluence,  this  great  flood  of 
vifitors. 
1  have,  in  this  rough  work,  fhap'd  out  a  man. 
Whom  this  beneath  world  doth  embrace  and  hug 
With  ampleft  entertainment.     My  free  drift. 
^  Halts  not  particularly,  but  moves  iticlf 

The  pa/Tage,  to  my  apprehenfioh  2ii\e2i^,  fpmks  its  cvjnnieavirtg^ 
which  is,  how  the  graceful  attitude  of  this  rigure  proclaims  that 
it  (lands  firm  on  its  centre,  or  gives  evidence  in  favour  of  its  own 
iixure.     Grace  is  introduced  as  bearing  witnefs  to  propriety.   , 

Steevens. 

^  — artificial  flrife]  Strife  for  a6lion  or  motion.  Wars* 

Strife  is  either  the  conteft  or  aft  with  nature. 

Hie  ille  eft  Raphael,  timuit,  quo  ffpite  'vinc% 
Rerum  magna  parens,  ti>  monente,  mori. 

Or  it  is  the  contrail:  of  forms  or  oppofition  of  colours.'     Johns, 

^  This  confluence i  this  great  flood  of  'vf  tors,  ^ 

Mane  falutantum  totis  njcmlt  adihus  undam.         Johnson. 

5  Halts  fiot  particukrljii  My  defagn  does  not  flop  at  any  Jingle 
charafters*  Johnson. 

T  2  In 
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6  In  a  wide  fea^of  wax  :  ^  no  lev<ifird  malice 
Infe(5ls  one  comma  in  the  courfe  I  hold  ; 
But  flies  an  eagle-flight,  bold,  and  forth  on. 
Leaving  no  tradl  behind. 

Pain.  How  fhall  I  underfland  you  ? 

Poet.  ^  I'll  unbolt  to  you. 
You  lee,  how  all  conditions,  how  all  niiiick, 
(As  well  of  ^  glib  and  flippery  creatures,  as 
Of  grave  arid  aufliere  quality)  tender  down 
Their  fervice  to  lord  Timon  :   his  large  fortune. 
Upon  his  good  and  gracious  nature  hangings 
Subdues  and  properties  to  his  love  and  tendance. 
All  farts  of  hearts  •,  yea,  from  the '  glafs-fac'd  flatterer 
To  Apemantus,  that  few  things  loves  better 
Than  to  abhor  himfelf ;  *  even  he  drops  down 
The  knee  before  him,  and  returns  in  peace 
Moft  rich  in  Timon's  nod. 

^  In  a  ivide/ea  cf  nvax  ;]    Anciently  they  wrote  upon  waxen 
tables  with  an  iron  ftile.  Hanmer. 


7  — no  LEVEL l'd  malice.']  Why  this  epithet  to  malice?  which 
belongs  to  all  aftioas  whatibtver,  which  have  their  aim  or  U-veL 
Shakeipeare  wrote, 


which  is  not  only  a  proper  epithet  for  the  acidity  of  that  paflioB, 
but  anfvvers  well  to  the  next  words  ir.fe^ts^  and  lea'ving  ?io  trad  bf 
hind.,  as  any  thing  fermenting  orcorrofive  does.     Warburton. 

To  le'vel  is  to  aim.,  to  point  the  ihot  at  a  mark.  Shakefpeare's 
meaning  is,  my  poem  is  not  a  fatire  written  with  any  particular 
view,  or  levelled  at  any  fingle  perfon  ;  I  fly  like  an  eagle  into  the 
o-eneral  expanfe  of  life,  and  leave  not,  by  any  private  mifchief, 
the  trace  of  my  pailage.  Johnson. 

^  r II unbolt — ]  I'll  open,  rir  explain.  Johnson. 

9  — glib  and Jlipp'ry  aeaturesy]  Hanmer,  and  Warburton  aft«r 
him,  read,  natur.s.     Slip^^ery  isjmooth^  unrefifling.     Johnson. 

»  — glafs-fac'd  Jiatt^rer.]  That  Ihows  in  his  ovsn  look,  as  by  re- 
f^edicn,  the  looks  of  his  patron.  Johnson. 

^  E-vin  he  drops  dnivni  &c.]  Either  Shakefpeare  meant  to  put  a 
fallhood  into  the  mouth  of  his  poet,  or  had  not  yet  thoroughly  plan- 
ned the  chara(^er  of  Apemantus;  for  in  theenfuing  fcencs,  his  be- 
liaviour  is  as  cynical  to  Timor,  as  to  the  reit.  St u evens. 

Pain, 
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Pain.  I  faw  them  fpeak  together. 

Poei.  Sir,  I  have  upon  a  high  and  pleafant  hill 
Feign'd  Fortune  to  bethron'd.  The  bale  o' the  mounC 
Is  ^1-ank'd  with  all  deferts,  all  kind  of  natures. 
That  labour  on  the  bolbm  of  this  fphere 

*  To  propagate  their  ftates  :  amongft  them  ail, 
Whofe  eyes  are  on  this  fovereign  lady  fix'd. 
One  do  I  perfonate  of  Timon's  frame, 

Whom  Fortune  with  her  ivcry  hand  wafts  to  her; 
Whole  prefent  grace  to  prefent  Haves  and  fervants 
Trandates  his  rivals. 

Pam.  'Tis  ^  conceiv'd  to  fcope. 
This  throne,  tliis  Fortune,  and  this  hill,  methinks, 
With  one  man  beckon'd  from  the  reft  below. 
Bowing  his  head  againft  the  fteepy  mount 
To  climb  his  happmefs,  would  be  well  exprefs'd 

*  In  our  condition. 

Poel,  Nay,  fir,  but  hear  me  on  : 
All  thofe  which  were  his  fellows  but  of  late, 
(Some  better  than  his  value)  on  the  moment 
Follow  his  ftrides  ;  his  lobbies  fill  with  'tendance; 
^  Rain  facrificial  whifperings  in  his  ear  j 

Make 

3  — rafik'^  nviih  all  deferts^']  Co'ver'd  'with  ratiks  of  all  kinds  of 
men.  Johnson. 

*  To  propagate  their  Jlates :']     To  propagate^  for  to  make. 

Warburton. 

To  advance  or  improve  their  various  conditions  of  life. 

Johnson. 

5  — concel'v'd  to  /cope.]  Properly  imagined,  appofitely,  to  the 
parpofe.  Johnson. 

^  In  ourconditicn.'\   Cotidition,  ioT  ?.xK.  Warijurton. 

^  Ruin  (zcn^Qi^Xnvhijp' lings  in  his  ear;]  The  fenfe  is  obvious, 
and  means,  in  general,  finttering  him.  The  particular  kind  of 
flattery  may  be  coUedled  from  the  circumflance  of  its  being^  of- 
fered up  in  n.vhifptrs  :  which  lliews  it  was  the  calumniating  thofe 
whom  Timon  hated  or  envied,  or  whofe  vices  were  oppofite  to  his 
own.  This  offering  up,  to  the  perfon  flattered,  the  murdered 
l-eputation   of  others,  Shak,efpeare,   with   the    utmoil  beauty  of 

T  3  thought 
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Make  facred  even  his  flirrop  ;  and  ^  through  him 
Drink  the  free  air. 

Pain,  Ay,  marry,  what  of  thefe  ? 

Poet,  When  Fortune  in   her  fhift  and  change  of 
mood, 
Spurns  down  her  late  belov'd,  all  his  dependants. 
Which  iabour'd  after  to  the  m.ountain's  top 
Even  on  their  knees  and  hands,  let  him  (lip  down, 
N<^t  one  accompanying  his  declining  foot. 

Pahi.  'Tis  comm.on  : 
A  thoufand  moral  paintings  I  can  (hew,  ^ 
That  lliall  demonilrate  thefe  quick  blows  of  fortune 
More  pregnantly  than  words :  yet  you  do  well 
To  iliew  lord  Timon,  that  mean  eyes  have  feen 
The  foot  above  the  head. 

Trumpets  found.     Enter  T'imon^  addrtjfing  himfclf  cour^ 
teotifly  to  every  fuit or, 

Thn.  Imprifoned  is  he,  fay  you  ?     ^To  a  mejfenger, 
Mef.  Ay,  my  good  lord.  Five  talents  is  his  debt; 

His  means  moft  iliort,  his  creditors  moft  ilraight  i 

Your  honourable  letter  he  defires 

To  thofe  have  (hut  him  up,  which  failing  him, 

'  Periods  liis  comfort. 

'Tim.  Noble Ventidius !  well; 

I  am  not  of  that  feather  to  fhake  off 

My  friend  Vv^hen  he  mud  need  me.    I  do  know  him 

thnughf:  an.-!  expreffion,    calls  facrifcial  njohiffrir:^s,  alluding  to 
the  vidims  oiFered  up  to  idols.  Warburton. 

^      ■  ■  throng h  him 
Drink  the  free  aJrJ\ 
That  is,  catch  his  breath  in  afFefled  fondr.efs.  Johkson. 

5  A  thoufand  moral  paintings  I  can  Jhe^o.\  Shakefpeare  Teems  to 
intend  in  this  dialogue  to  exprefs  Tome  competition  between  the 
two  great  arts  of  imitation.  Whatever  the  poet  declares  himfelf 
tP  have  fhewn,  the  painter  thinks  he  could  have  Pnewn  better. 

Johnson^ 
I  To  period  is,  J  believe^  a  verb  of  Shakefpeare's  own  formation. 

Stpevens. 
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A  gentleman,  that  well  deferves  a  help. 

Which  he  (hall  have :  I'll  pay  the  debt,  and  free  him. 

Mef,  Your  lordihip  ever  binds  him. 

Tm»  Commend  me  to  him  :  I  vs^ill  fend  his  ranfom  j 
And,  being  enfranchis'd,  bid  him  come  to  me: — 
'  'Tis  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up, 
But  to  fupport  him  after.     Fare  you  well, 

Mef.  All  happinefs  to  your  honour  !  \^Exh\ 

Enter  an  aid  Athenian, 

Old  Ath.  Lord  Timon,  hear  me  fpeak. 

Tim.  Freely,  good  father. 

Oid  Ath.  Thou  haft  a  fervant  nam'd  Lucilius. 

TtJu.  I  have  fo  :  what  of  him  ? 

Old  Ath »  Moft  noble  Timon,  call  the  man  before 

thee. 
Tim,  Attends  he  here  or  no  ? — Lucilius ! 

Enter  Lucilius. 

Luc.  Here,  at  your  lordfhip's  fervice. 

Old  Ath.  This  fellow  here,  lord  Timon,   this  thy 
creature, 
By  night  frequents  my  houfe,     I  am  a  man 
That  from  my  firft  have  been  inclin'd  to  thrift; 
And  my  eftate  deferves  an  heir  more  rais'd  * 

Than  one  which  holds  a  trencher. 

Tim.  Well  -,  what  further  ? 

Old  Ath.  One  only  daughter  have  I,  no  kin  elfe^ 
On  whom  I  may  confer  what  I  have  got: 
The  maid  is  fair,  o'  the  yourfgeft  for  a  bride. 
And  I  have  bred  her  at  my  deareft  coft, 
In  qualities  of  the  beft.     This  man  of  thine 
Attempts  her  love  :  I  pray  thee,  noble  lord, 

*  ^Tis  not  enough,  &c.]   This  thought  is  better  expr^iTed  by  Dr. 
Madden  in  his  elegy  on  archbifliop  Boulter. 
..„    .  ■  ...He  thought  it  mean 
Only  to  help  the  poorio  beg  again*  Johnsok. 

T  4  Join 
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Join  with  me  to  forbid  him  her  refort  j 
Myfelf  have  Ipoke  in  vain. 
'Tim.  I'he  man  is  honefl. 
Old  Aih.  ^  Therefore  he  will  be,  Timon  ; 
pis  honefly  rev/ards  him  in  itfelf. 
It  muft  not  bear  my  daughter. 
Tim.  Does  fhe  love  him  ? 
Old  Aih.  She  is  young,  and  apt  : 
Oiir  own  precedt^nt  pafilons  do  inilru6t  us. 
What  levity  is  in  youth. 

T'im.  [To  Lucil.']  Love  you  the  maid  ? 
Lui',  Ay,  mw  good  lord,  and  fhe  accepts  of  it. 
Old  Ath.  If  in  her  marriage  my  confent  be  miffing^ 
I  call  the  Gods  to  vvitnefs,  I  will  chufe 
Mine  heir  from  forth  the  beggars  of  the  world. 
And  difpoiTefs  her  all 

Tim.  How  fhall  llie  be  endow'd 
|f  fhe  be  mated  with  an  equal  hufband  ? 

Old  Ath.  Three  talents  on  the  prefent ;  in  future  all. 
Tim.  This  gentleman  of  mine  hath  ferv'd  me  long  j 
To  build  his  fortune,  1  will  ilrain  a  little, 
for  'tis  a  bond  in  men.     Give  him  thy  daughter  ; 
What  yoi;  beftow,  in  him  Til  counterpoife, 
And  make  him  weigh  with  her. 

Old  Ath.  Moft  noble  lord. 
Pawn  nie  to  this  your  honour,  fhe  is  his. 

'^  Therefore  h?  nvill  he,  Timon.'\  The  thought  is  clofely  exprelTed, 
ajid  obfcure  :  but  this  feems  the  meaning,  If  i he  man  be  honeji,  my 
lord,  for  that  rafon  he  nvdl  be  fo  in  this ;  and  not  endea<vour  at  the 
injuftice  of  gaming  tny  daughter  -euithout  mv  conf€}it.  W  a  R  B. 

I  rather  thir;k  an  emendation  neceilary,  and  read. 

Therefore  well  be  him,  Timcn. 
His  honejiy  renuards  him  in  itfelf 

That  isj  Jf  he  is  honfjiy   bene  fit  illi,  /  tvijh  hi?n  the  proper  happinfs 
^f  an  homji  ?Kan,   but  kis  honefy  gvves  him  no  claitn  to  my  daughter. 

The  ^.x^i  tranfcriber  probably  wrote  w/7/  be  hitn,  which  the  nexc, 
yiOt  iinderil?,nding5  changed  to,  he  ivill  be,  Johnson. 

Tim. 
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^im.  My  hand  to  thee ;  mine  honour  on  my  pro- 
mile. 

Luc,  Humbly  I  thank  your  lordfliip  :  ?  never  may 
That  ftate,  or  fortune,  fall  into  my  keeping. 
Which  is  not  ovv'd  to  you  !       [Exit  Lucil  and  old  Atl\ 

Poet,  Vouchfafe   my  labour,  and  long  live  your 
lordfhip  ! 

"Tim.  I  thank  you,  you  fhall  hear  from  me  anon : 
Go  not  away. — What  have  you  there,  my  friend  ? 

Pain.  A  piece  of  painting  -,  which  I  do  befeech 
Your  iordfhip  to  accept. 

Tim.  Painting  is  welcome. 
The  painting  is  almod  the  natural  man  ; 
For  fmce  dishonour  trafficks  with  man's  nature. 
He  is  but  out- fide :  '^  penciled  figures  are 
jEven  fuch  as  they  give  out.     I  like  your  work ; 
And  you  fhall  find  1  like  it:  wait  attendance 
'Till  you  hear  further  from  me. 

Pain.  The  Gods  preferve  you  I 

Tim.  Well  fare  ye,  gentlemen.     Give  me   your 
hand. 
We  mufl  needs  dine  together.— Sir,  your  jewel 
H^th  fuiTer'd  underpraife. 


J ne'ver  may 

That  Jiate,  cr  fortune ^  fall  into  my  heping. 
Which  is  not  ovv'd  to  you  / j 

3.  e.  m^y  I  never  have  apy  acceffion  of  fortune  which  you  are  not 
the  autfior  of.   An  odd  ftrain  of  complalfimce.    V/e  iliould  read. 

Which  is  not  own'd  to  you, 
1.  e.  which  I  will  not  acknowledge  you  laid  the  foundation  of  in 
ihis  generous  ad.  Warburton, 

The  meaning  is,  let  me  never  henceforth  confider  any  thing 
that  I  pofTefs,  but  as  oixed  or  tiue  to  you ;  held  for  your  fervice, 
and  at  your  difpofal.  Johnson. 

'^  penciVd  figures  are 

E--J*n  fuch  as  they  giqje  out. ] 

pidures  have  no  )iypocrify;  they  are  w])atthey  profefs  to  be. 

Johnson-. 

Jew. 
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Jew,  What,  my  lord,  difpraife  ? 
^//7z.  A  meerfatiety  of  commendations. 
If  I  fhould  pay  you  for't  as  'tis  extoli'd. 
It  would  ^  unclew  me  quite. 

Jew,  My  lord,  'tis  rated 
As  thofe,  which  fell,  would  give  :  but  you  well  know, 
Things  of  like  value,  differing  in  the  owners, 
^  Are  prized  by  their  mafters :  believe  it,  dear  lord. 
You  mend  the  jewel  by  the  wearing  it. 
"Tim.  Well  mock'd. 

Mer,  No,  my  good  lord  ;  he  fpeaks  the  common 
tongue. 
Which  all  men  fpeak  with  him. 
^im.  Look,  who  comes  here. 

^  Enter  Apemantus, 

Will  you  be  chid  ? 

Jew.  We  will  bear  with  your  lordJfhip. 

Mer,  He'll  fpare  none. 

^  T^im,  Good-morrow  to  thee,  gentle  Apemantus ! 

Apm.  'Till  I  be  gentle.  Hay  for  thy  good-morrow. 
When  thou  art  Timon's  dog,  ^  and  thefe  knaves 
honeil, — 

5  — unchixj  m?  quite, '\  To  ««r/^ru;,  is  to  awou/W  a  ball  of  thread. 
To  unck'-w  a  man,  is  to  draw  out  the  whole  mafs  of  bis  fortunes. 

Johnson. 

*  Are  prized  h  the'r  mafiers  :]  Are  rated  according  to  the 
ellfem  in  which  their  poffeffor  is  held.  Johnson. 

^  Enter  Jpem  mtus.]  See  this  character  of  a  cynic  finely  drawn 
by  Lucian,  in  his  Audion  of  the  Philofophers  ;  and  how  well 
Siiakefpeare  has  copied  it.  Warburton, 

s  Tim.   Gocd-morro'w  to  thee,  gentle  Jpemantus  ! 
Apem.   Till  I  be  gentle,  Jlay  for  thy  good-morrow  ; 
When  thou  art  Timon^s  dogy  and  thefe  kna<vei  honejly — j 
The  firll  line  of  Apemantus's  anfwer  is   to  the   purpofe  ;  the  (e- 
cond  abfurd  and  nonfenfical;  which  proceeds  from  the  lofs  of  $ 
fpeech  dropt  from  between  them,  that  ihould  be  thus  rellored. 

Tin?. 
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^im.  Why  doftthoiTcall  them  knaves?  thouknow'fl 
them  not  ? 

Jpem.  Are  they  not  Athenians  ? 

Tim.  Yes. 

Jpem,  Then  I  repent  not. 

Jew.  You  know  me,  Apemantus. 

/^pem.  Thou  know'ill  do;  1  call'd  thee  by  thy  name. 

Tim.  Thou  art  proud,  Apemantus. 

Jpem.  Of  nothing  fo  much  as  that  1  am  not  like 
Timon. 

Tim.  Whither  art  going? 

Jpem.  To  knock  out  an  honeft  Athenian's  brains. 

Tim.  That's  a  deed  thou'lt  die  for. 

Jpem,  Right,  if  doing  nothing  be  death  by  the  law. 

Tim.  How  lik'ft  thou  this  pifture,  Apemantus? 

Jpem.  The  beft,  for  the  innocence. 

Tim.  Wrought  he  not  well,  that  painted  it  ?  ^ 

Jpem.  He  wrought  better  that  made  the  painter, 
and  yet  he's  but  a  filthy  piece  of  work. 

Poet.  You  are  a  dog. 

Jpem.  Thy  mother's  of  my  generation  :  what's  fhe, 
if  I  be  a  dog  ? 

Tim.  Wilt  dine  with  me,  Apemantus  ? 

Jpem.  No;  I  eat  not  lords. 

Tim.  ■  If  thou  fbould'ft,  thou'dft  anger  ladies. 
'    Jpem.  O,  they  eat  lords  -,  fo  they  come  by   great 
bellies. 

Tim.  Good-morroiv  to  thee,  gentle  Jpmantus  ! 
A  pern.   'Till  I  be  gentl",  fiayfor  thy  good  morroiu. 
[Poet.   When  nvill  that  he  f  ] 

Apem.  When  thou  art  Timon' s  dog,  and  thefe  hmues  h  neji, 

Warburtow. 

I  think  my  punduation  may  clear  the  pailage  without  any 
greater  efFort.  Johnson. 

9  When  thou  art  Timon' s  M-^  When  thou  hafl:  gotten  a  better 
charafter,  and  inttead  of  being  Timon,  as  thou  art,  flialt  be 
changed  toTimon's  dog,  and  become  more  worthy  ofkindnefs  and 
falatation.  Johnson. 

Tim. 
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^im.  That's  a  lafcivious  apprehenfion. 

jipem.  So  thou  apprehend'fl  it.     Take  it  for  thy 
labour. 

^im.  Howdoft  thou  like  this  jewel,  Apemantus  ? 

ylpem.  Not  fo  v/ell  as  plain-dealing,  which  will  not 
coft  a  man  a  doit. 

Tim.  What  dofl  thou  think  'tis  worth  ? 

Jpem,  Not  worth  my  thinking. — How  now,  poet? 

Poet.  How  now,  philofopher? 

Apem,  Thou  lieft. 

Poei.  Art  not  one  ? 

Apem.  Yes. 

Poet,  Then  I  lie  not. 

Jpem.  Art  not  a  poet  .^ 

Poet,  Yes. 

Apem,  Then  thou  lieft.  Look  in  thy  lail  work, 
where  thou  haft  feign'd  him  a  worthy  fellow. 

Poet.  That's  not  feign'd,  he  is  fo. 

Jpetn.  Yes,  he  is  worthy  of  thee,  and  to  pay  thee 
for  thy  labour.  He  that  loves  to  be  flatter'd  is  worthy 
o'  the  flatterer.     Heavens,  that  I  were  a  lord  ! 

1'im.  What  would'ft  do  then,  Apemantus  ? 

Jpem.  Even  as  Apemantus  does  now,  hate  a  lor4 
Vv'ith  my  heart. 

'Tim.  What,  thyfelf? 

Ad  em.  Av. 

Tim.  Wherefore  ? 

Apem.  »  That  I  had  no  angry  wit  to  be  a  lord.—- 
Art  thou  not  a  merchant } 

Mer, 

^  That  I  had  NO  angry  w/V,  to  he  a  lord.']  This  reading  is 
abfurd,  and  unintelligible.  But,  as  1  have  refrored  the  text,/ W 
I  had  fo  hungry  a  wit,  to  be  a  lord,  it  is  fatirical  enough  of  con- 
icience,  viz.  J  would  hate  myfelf,  for  having  no  more  wit  than  to 
covet  fo  iniignificant  a  tide.  In  the  fame  fenfe,  Shakefpeare  ufes 
Lan-^a::ifed  in  his  Richard  II. 

4ndthou  a  lujiatiik)  lean-witted^ /cr;/.  War  burton. 

The 
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Mer,  Ay,  Apemantus. 

Jpem,  Traffick  confound  thee,  if  the  Gods  will  not ! 
Mer.  If  traffick  do  it,  the  Gods  do  it. 
J^em.  Traffick's  thy  God,  and  thy  God  confound 
thee  ! 

Trumpets  found.     Enter  a  Mejfenger. 

Tim,  What  trumpet's  that  ? 

Mef.  'Tis  Alcibiades,  and  fome  twenty  horfe. 
All  of  companionfhip.' 

Tim.  Pray  entertain  them  ;  give  them  guide  to  us. 
You  mud  needs  dine  with  me  :-^Go  not  you  hence. 
Till  I  have  thank'd  you  ;  and  when  dinner's  done. 
Shew  me  this  piece.     I  am  joyful  of  your  fights. — 

Enter  Alcibiades^  with  the  reft, 

Mofl  welcome,  fir  ! 

Apem.  So,  fo  •,  there ! 
Aches  contradl  and  ftarve  your  fupple  joints  ! — 
That  there  fhould  be  fmall  love  'mongit  thefe  {\^ztt 
knaves. 


The  meaning  may  be,  I  fhould  hate  myfelf  for  patiently  en^ 
during  to  be  a  lord.  This  is  ill  enough  expreifed.  Perhaps  fome 
•happy  change  may  fet  it  right.  I  have  tried,  and  can  do  nothing, 
yet  I  cannot  heartily  concur  with  Dr,  Warburton.        Johnjon. 

I  confefs  my  inability  either  to  explain  or  amend  this  pafiage, 
which  m.uft  be  left  for  fome  more  fuccefsful  commentator. 

If  I  hazard  one  conjedure,  it  is  with  the  fmalleft  degree  0f 
confidence.  By  an  angry  at-/'/ Apemantus  may  mean  the  poet ^  who 
has  been  provoking  him.  The  fenfe  will  then  be  this  :  /  Jhouid 
hate  myfelf y  becaufe  I  could  find  no  captious  <uoit  (like  him)  to  take  the 
title  in  my  ft  e  ad.  STEEVEi%'s. 

"■  Jll  of  coTHpanionftjip.']  This  exprelTion  does  not  mean  barely 
that  they  all  belong  to  one  company,  but  that  they  are  all  fuch  at 
Alcibiadis  honours  iMith  hi:  acquaintance,  and  fet s  on  a  le^vel  ixith 
kimfelf,  Steevens. 

And 
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And  all  this  courtefy  !  ^  The  ftrain  of  man's  bred  out 
Into  baboon  ahd  monkey. 

Ale,  Sir,  you  have  fav'd  my  longing,  and  I  feed 
Moft  hungrily  on  your  fight* 

Ti-m.  Right  welcome,  fir: 
^  Ere  we  depart,  we'll  fliare  a  bounteous  time 
In  dilTerent  plcafures.     Pray  you,  let  us  in.    * 

[_Exeunt  all  but^  Apemantus. 

Enter  fwo  Lords. 

I  Lord,  What  time  a  day  is't,  Apemantus  ? 
Apem.  Time  to  be  honeft. 

1  Lord,  That  time  ferves  fi:ill. 

Apem.  The  moil  accurfed  thou,  that  dill  omit'ft  it. 

2  Lord.  I  hou  art  going  to  lord  Timon's  feafl. 
Apem.  Ay  ;  to  fee  meat  fill  knaves,  and  wine  heat 

fools. 
2  Lord,  Fare  thee  well,  fare  thee  well. 
Apem.  Thou  art  a  fool  to  bid  m,e  farewell  twice. 
2  Lord.  Why,  Apemantus  ? 
Apem,  Should'fl  have   kept  one  to  ^hyfelf,    for 

2. The  J}  rain  ofman^s  I  red  out 

Into  baboon  atid  tnonkeyj^ 

Man  is  exhaufled  and  degenerated  ;  Vvs,  Jiraiti  or  lineage  is  worn 
ciown  Into  monkey.  Johnson. 

2  Ere  Hjce  depart, ]  Who    depart?     Though  Alcibiades 

was  to  leave  Timon,  Timon  was  not  to  depart.     Common  fenfe 
favours  my  emendation.  Theobald. 

Theobald  propofes  do  part.  Common  fenfe  may  favour  it,  but 
an  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  Sh^Uefpeare  would  not  have 
been  quite  fo  propitious  to  his  emendation.  Depart  and  part  mean 
the  fame  thing. 

Hath  ^willingly  departed  w;/^  apart.  K.  John. 

i.  e.  Hath  willingly /«r/f^  with  a  part  of  the  thing  in  queftion. 

Steevens. 

I  mean 
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1  mean  to  give  thee  none. 

1  Lord,  Hang  thyfelf, 

Apem.  No,  I  will  do  nothing  at  thy  bidding :  make 
thy  requefls  to  thy  friend. 

2  Lord.  Away,  unpeaceable   dog,  or*— I'll  fpurn 
thee  hence. 

Apm,  I  will  fly,  like  a  dog,  the  heels  of  the  afs. 

1  Lord,  He's  oppofice  to  humanity.     Come,  fhall 

we  in. 
And  tafte  lord  Timon's  bounty  I     He  outgoes 
The  very  heart  of  kindnefs. 

2  Lord.  He  pours  it  out.  Plutus,  the  God  of  gold. 
Is  but  his  fteward.     No  meed,  but  he.  repays 
Seven-fold  above  itfeif ;  no  gift  to  him, 

But  breeds  the  giver  a  return  exceeding 
^  All  !j[fe  of  quittance, 

1  Lord,   1  henobleil  mind  he  carries. 
That  ever  govern'd  man. 

2  Lord.  Long  may  he  live  in  fortunes !  Shall  we  in  ? 
I  Lord,  rii  keep  you  company.  [Exeuns^ 

S  C  E  N  E    H. 

Another  afartment  in  Timon^s  houfe. 

Hautboys  flaying  loud  mufick.  A  great  hano^uet  ferv'd 
in  \  and  then  enter  Timon^  Alcibiades^  Lucius.,  Lu- 
ctdluSy  Sempronius,  and  other  Athenian  Senators^ 
with  Ventidius  Then  comes^  dropping  after  ally 
Apemantus  difcontentedly^  like  himfelf. 

Ven,  Moft  honour'd  Timon,  it  hath  pleas'd  the 
Gods  to  remember 
My  father's  age,  and  call  him  to  long  peace. 

^  *  Aft  ufe  of  qiiittance.'Y  ^-  ^-  ^  ^^  cuftomary  returns  made  in 
difcharge  of  obligations.  V/arburton. 

I  Pie 
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He  is  gone  happy,  and  has  left  me  rich  : 

Then,  as  in  grateful  virtue  I  am  bound 

To  your  free  heart,  I  do  return  thofe  talents^ 

Doubled,  with  thanks,  and  fervice,  from  whofe  help 

I  deriv'd  liberty. 

Tim,  O,  by  no  means, 
Honeft  Ventidius.     You  miflake  my  love"; 
I  gave  it  freely  ever  ;  and  there's  none 
Can  truly  fay  he  gives,  if  he  receives. 
*  If  our  betters  play  at  that  game,  we  muil  not  dare 
To  imitate  them.     Faults  that  are  rich,  are  fair. 

Ven,  A  noble  fpirit. 

\l'hey  all  ft  and  ceremonioufty  looking  on  TimoUi 

^  If  our  letters  flay  at  that  gaitiey  lue  muji  not  dargy 
To  imitate  them.    Faults  that  are  rich  are  fair,  ] 

Tliefe  two  lines  are  abfurdly  giveh  to  Timon.  They  (hould  be 
read  thus : 

Tim.  If  our  betters  play  at  that  game,  tue  muf  not. 

Apem,  Dare  to  imitate  them.  Faults  that  are  tich  are  fair • 

This  is  faid  fatirically  and  in  chara6ler.  It  was  a  fober  refledion 
in  Timon  ;  who  by  our  betters  meant  the  Gods,  which  require  to 
be  repaid  for  benefits  received ;  but  it  would  be  impiety  in  men 
to  expe£t  the  fame  obfervancefor  the  trifling  good  they  do.  Ape- 
mantus,  agreeably  to  his  charader,  perverts  this  fentiment;  as  if 
Timon  had  fpoke  of  earthly  grandeur  and  potentates,  who  exped 
largeft  returns  for  their  favours ;  and  therefore,  ironically,  replies 
as  above.  Warburton. 

I  cannot  fee  that  thefe  lines  are  more  proper  in  any  other  mouth 
than  Timon's,  to  whole  charader  of  generofity  and  dondefcenfton 
they  are  very  fuitable.  To  fuppofe  that  by  our  betters  are  meant 
the  Gods,  is  very  harfh,  becaufe  to  imitate  the  Gods  has  been 
hitherto  reckoned  the  higheft  pitch  of  human  virtue.  The  whole 
is  a  trite  and  obvious  thought,  uttered  by  Timon  with  a  kind  of 
atfeded  modefty.  If  I  would  make  any  dteration,  it  fhould  be 
only  to  reform  the  numbers  thus : 

Our  betters  flay  that  game  ;  ive  mufl  not  dare 
'i"*  imitate  them:  faults  that  are  rich  are  fair. 

Johnson. 
Tim. 
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^im.  Nay,  my  lords,  ceremony 
W^as  but  devis'd  at  firft 

To  fet  a  glofs  on  faint  deeds,  hollow  welcomes. 
Recanting  goodnefs,  forry  ere  'tis  fhown  ; 
But  v/here  there  is  true  friendlhip,  there  needs  none. 
Pray,  fit  -,  more  welcome  are  ye  to  my  fortunes. 
Than  they  tome.  [They fit, 

Luc,  My  lord,  v/e  always  have  confeft  it. 

Apein.  Ho,  ho,  confeft  it?  hang'd  it,  have  you  not? 

Tim,  O,  Apemantus  ! — you  are  welcome. 

Apem,  No  ;  you  fhall  not  make  me  v/elcome. 
I  come  to  have  thee  thruft  me  out  of  doors. 

Tim.  Fy,  thou  art  a  churl ;  you  have  got  a  humouf 
there 
Does  not  become  a  man,  'tis  much  to  blame  :— 
They  fay,  my  lords,  Ira  furor  hrevis  ejf^ 
But  yonder  man  is  ever  angry,— 
Go,  let  him  have  a  table  by  himfelf  •, 
For  he  does  neither  affedl  company. 
Nor  is  he  fit  for  it,  indeed. 

Jpem.  Let  me  ftay  at  thine  own  peril,  Ttmcn. 
I  come  to  obferve.     I  give  thee  warning  on't. 

Tim.  I  take  no  heed  of  thee  -,  thou  art  an  Athenian, 
Therefore  welcome :  ^  I  myfelf  would  have  no  power. 
— Fr'ytheCj  let  my  meat  make  thee  filent. 

Apem.  ^  I  fcorn  thy  meat,  'twould  choak  me,  for  I 
fhouid 
Ne'er  flatter  thee.     O  you  Gods !  what  a  number 

Of 

^ 1 7nyfe'/ nxoulJ have  no  po^zver.]  If  this  be  the  true  reading, 

the  fenfe  is,  all  Athenians  are  i/jelcome  to  Jkare  7n-f  fortune  :  I  would 
myfelf  have  no  exclvji've  right  or  power  in  this  hcufe.  Perhaps  we 
might  read,  1  myfelf  nvould  ha<ve  no  poor.  I  would  have  every 
Athenian  confider  himfelf  as  joint  pofTeffor  of  my  fortune. 

Johnson. 
"^  1  fcorn  thy  meat ;   ^tn.vould  choak  ?ne^   for  J fpould 
"Ne^er  fatter  thee.  •  ] 

Vol.  VIII.  U  A  very 
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Of  men  eat  Timon,  and  he  fees  them  not ! 
It  grieves  me  to  fee  ^  fo  many  dip  their  meat 
In  one  man's  blood  ;  and  all  the  madnefs  is, 
He  cheers  them  up  too. 

1  wonder,  men  dare  truft  themfelvcs  with  men  : 
Methinks,  they  fhould  invite  them  without  knives  ; 
Good  for  their  meat,  and  fafer  for  their  lives. 
There's  much  example  for't  •,  the  fellow,  that 
Sits  next  him  now,  parts  bread  with  him,  pledges 
The  breath  of  him  in  a  divided  draught, 
Is  the  readieft  man  to  kill  him.     It  has  been  prov'd. 
If  I  were  a  huge  man,  I  fliould  fear  to  drink  at  meals. 
Left  they  fhould  fpy  my  5  wind-pipe's  dangerous  notes : 
Great  men  fhould  drink  v,^ith  harnefs  on  their  throats. 
Tim. '  My  lord,  in  heart  ^  and  let  the  health  go  round. 

Lucul, 

A  very  pretty  reafon  why  his  meat  would  choak  him,  becaufe  he 
fhould  never  Hatter  him-    We  Ihould  read  and  point  this  nonfenfe 

thus, 

I  f  orn  thy  meat :  ^tivouid choak  me  ^fore 
I pould  E*E  ?,  flatter  thee, 

\.  e,  before  I  fhould  ever  flatter  thee.  Warburton; 

Of  this  emendation  there  is  little  need.  The  meaning  is,  I 
could  not  f wallow  thy  meat,  for  I  could  not  pay  for  it  with  flattery; 
and  what  was  given  me  v,'i£h  an  ill  will  would  itick  in  my  throat. 

Johnson. 

^ 'Jo  many  dip  their  meat 

In  one  matis  blood  \  — ^] 

The  allufion  is  to  a  pack  of  hounds  trained  to  purfuit  by  being 
gratified  with  the  blood  of  the  animal  which  they  kill,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  the  animal  on  which  they  are  feeding  cheer i  them 
to  the  chafe.  .    Johnson, 

^ n,>:ind'pipe*  s  dangerous  notes :  ]  The  notes  of  the  wind-pipe 

feem  to  be  only  the  indication^  which  fhevv  where  the  wind-pipe  is. 

Johnson. 

Shakefpeare  is  very  fond  of  making  ufe  of  mufical  terms,  when 
he  is  fpeaking  of  the  human  body,  and  nuind-pipe  and  notes  favour 
very  itrongly  of  a  quibble.  Steevens. 

'  My  lord,  in  heart ;]  That  is,  rty  lord's  health  luiih  fa.cerity.  An 
emendation  has  been  propofed  thus : 

My 
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Lucul  Let  it  flow  this  way,  my  good  lord, 

Jpem.  Flow  this  way  ! 
A  brave  fellow  ! — he  keeps  his  tides  well.     Timon, 
Thofe  healths  will  make  thee,  and  thy  flate,  look  ill. 
Here's  that,  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  (inner, 
Honeil  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i'  the  mire  : 
This  and  my  food  are  equals.     There's  no  odds. 
Feafls  are  too  proud  to  give  thanks  to  the  Gods, 

Apemantus's  Grace. 

Immortal  Gods,  I  crave  no  felf\ 
I  pray  for  no  man  hut  myfelf  : 
Grants  I  may  never  prove  fo  fond 
To  truft  man  on  his  oath^  or  bondi. 
Or  a  harlot  for  her  ''Lveeping ; 
Or  a  dog,  that  feems  a  fleeping  \ 
Or  a  keeper  with  my  freedom  \ 
Or  my  friends,  if  I  fhould  need  ^em^ 
Amen  ;  fo  fall  to^t : 
Rich  men  fin^  and  I  eat  root, 

■  [Eats  and  drinks. 

Much  good  dich  thy  good  heart,  Apemantus  ! 

Tim.  Captain  xllcibiades,  your  heart's  in  the  field 
now. 

Ale.  My  heart  is  ever  at  your  fervice,  my  lord. 

Tim.  You  had  rather  been  at  a  breakfaft  of  ene- 
mies, than  a  dinner  of  friends. 

A!c.  So  they  were  bleeding  new,  my  lord,  there's 
no  meat  like  'em.  I  could  wlfn  my  belt  friend  at 
fueh  a  feaft. 


Mj  love  in  heart  y 


but  it  is  not  neceflary.  Johnsojt, 

U  2  Jpenh 
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Apem,  Would  all  theie  flatterers  were  thine  ene- 
mies then  ;  that  thou  might'ft  kill  'em,  and  bid  me 
to 'em. 

Luc,  Might  we  but  have  that  happinefs,  my  lord, 
that  you  would  once  uie  our  hearts,  whereby  we  might 
expreis  Ibme  part  of  our  zeals,  we  fliould  think  our- 
felves  '  for  ever  perfed. 

Tim,  Oh,  no  doubt,  my  good  friends,  but  the  Gods 
themfelves  have  provided  that  I  fliould  have  much 
help  from  you  :  '  how  had  you  been  my  friends  elfe  ? 
why  have  you  that  charitable  title  from  thoufands, 
4  did  not  you  chiefiy  belong  to  my  heart  ?    I  have 

told 

"^/cr  e'ver  perp^.  ]  That  is,  arrived  at  the  perfedlion  of  happinefs. 

Johnson. 
3  how  had  you  been  my  friends  elfe?  ^vshy  hwve  you  that  charitable 
title  fro7n  thoufands^l  The  Oxford  editor  alters  charitable  tide   to 
charader  and  title.     He  did  not  knw  that  charitable  fignifies,  dear, 
endearing  ;  nor  confeqiiently  underilood  what  Milton  meant  by, 
"■  Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
"  Of  father,  fon,  and  brother 

Jims,  in  Englifh,  are  called  charities,  and  from  thence  we  may 
collecl  that  our  anceftors  knew  well  in  what  the  virtue  of  alms- 
giving confilled  ;  not  in  the  a^?f  hwt  l\\&  dfpofiticn.  Ware. 

4-  did.  not  you  chify  beloitg  to  tny  heart  i'^  I  think  itfhould  be  in- 
verted thus  :  did  \  not  chiefiy  belong  to  your  hearts.  Lucius  wifhes 
thatTimon  would  give  him  and  the  reft  an  opportunity  cf  expref- 
fing  fome  part  of  their  zeals,  Timon  anfvvers  that,  doubdefs  the 
Gods  ha^ve  pro^uided  that  I  jhould  have  help  from  xou  ;  honu  elfe  are 
you  my  friend:,  ?  why  are  you  fHled  my  friends,  if — what  ?  if  1  do 
net  lo-ue yen.  Such  is  the  prefent  reading;  but  the  confequence 
is  not  very  clear;  the  proper  clofe  mull:  be,  if  you  do  not  hnje  me, 
and  to  this  my  alteration  rellores  it.  But,  perhaps,  the  old  read- 
ing may  Hand.  Johnson. 

Pi'^hy  have  you  that  charitable  title  from  thoufaftds,  did  net  you 
chiefiy  belong  to  my  heart  P]  I  believe  Shakefpeare  wrote,  "  Why 
have  you  not  that  charitable  title  from  thoufards,  did  you  not 
chiefly  belong  to  my  heart?"  i.  e.  ff^hy  do  net  tho'fands  more  give 
you  that  charitable  title  of  friends,  if  it  tuere  not  that  my  he^rt  hath  a 
peculiar  and  principal  clai?n  toyour  f-iendjhip  ?  Revisal. 

Why  have  you,  &c.]  The  meaning  is  probably  this.     Why  are 

you 
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told  more  of  you  to  myfelf,  than  you  can  with  mo- 
defly  fpeak  in  your  behalf;  and  thus  far  ^  I  confirm 
you.  Oh,  you  Gods,  think  I,  what  need  we  have 
any  friends,  if  we  iliould  never  have  need  of  'em  ? 
they  were  the  mod  needlefs  creatures  living,  (hould 
we  ne'er  have  ufe  for  them  :  and  ^  would  moll  relen^- 
ble  fweet  inftrumencs  hung  up  in  cafes,  that  keep 
their  founds  to  themfeives.  Why,  I  have  often 
wifh'd  myfelf  poorer,  that  I  might  come  nearer  to  you. 
We  are  born  to  do  benefits  :  and  what  better  or  pro- 
perer  can  we  call  our  own,  than  the  riches  of  our 
friends  ?  O,  what  a  precious  comfort  'tis,  to  have  fo 
many,  like  brothers,  commanding  one  another's  for- 
tunes !  7  O  joy,  e'en  made  away,  ere  it  can  be  born  I 
*  Mine  eyes  cannot  hold  water,  methinks  :  to  forget 
their  faults,  I  drink  to  you. 

you  diftinguinisd  from  thoufands  by  that  title  of  endearment,  was 
there  not  a  particular  connexion  and  intercourfe  of  tendernefs  be- 
tween you  and  me.  Johnson. 

5  1  confirm  you, ^  f  fix  your  charaders  firmly  in  my  own  mind. 

Johnson. 

*  they  ijcere  the  mofi  needlefs  creatures  li'ving^  Jhould  'w.v  ne'e/-  ha^ve 

u/e  for  thsm  :  and ]  This  paffage  I  have  reftored  from  the  old 

copy.  Steevens. 

'  Oyej,',  e''en  made  a-ivay  ere*t  can  be  horn  /]  For  this  Hanmer 
writes,  O  jcy,  e'en  made  a  joy  cret  can  be  horn  ;  and  is  followed  by 
Dr.  Warburton.  I  am  always  inclinable  to  think  well  of  that 
which  is  approved  by  fo  much  learning  and  fagacity,  yet  cannot 
receive  this  alteration.  Tears  being  the  eifed  both  of  joy  and 
grief,  fupplied  our  author  with  an  opportunity  of  conceit,  which 
he  feldom  fails  to  indulge.  Timon,  weeping  with  a  kind  of  ten- 
der pleafure,  cries  out,  Ojoyy  e'en  made  aivay,  deftroyed,  turned 
to  tears,  before  it  can  he  horn,  before  it  can  be  i\i\\y  pofiefTed. 

Johnson. 

®  Mine  eyefy  &c  ]  In  the  original  edition  the  words  iland  thys  : 
Mhie  eyes  cannot  hold  out  woater,  inethinks.  To  forget  thdr  faults,  I 
drink  to  you.  Perhaps  the  true  reading  is  this.  Mine  eyes  cannot 
hold  out;  they  '-u.a!er.  Mithinksy  to  forget  their  faults,  1  n;:ill  drink 
to  you.  Or  it  may  be  explained  without  any  change.  Mine  eyes 
cannot  hold  out -v: at er,  ihat  is,  cannot  keep  v/ater  from  breaking 
m  upon  them.  Johnson. 

U  3  J'^eWt 
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Apem,  Thou  weep'fl  ^  to  make  them  drink,  Timon. 

LucuL  Joy  had  the  like  conception  inoureyes^ 
And,  at  that  inilanr,  ■  like  a  babe  fprungnp. 

Jpera.  Ho,  ho!  I  laugh  to  think  that  babe  a  baftard. 

3  Lord,  I  promife  you,  my  lord,  you  mov'd  mz 
much, 

Jpem,  Much! 

Sound  Tticket, 
I'm,  What  means  that  trump  ?  How  now  ? 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv.  Pleafe  you,  my  lord,  there  are  certain  ladies 
mofl  defircus  of  admittance. 

Tir/i,  Ladies  ?  What  are  their  wills  ? 

Sew.  There  comes  with  them  a  fore-runner,  my 
lord,  which  bears  that  office  to  fignify  their  pleafures. 

Tim,  I  pray,  let  them  be  admitted. 

Enter  Cupid, 

Cup.  Hail  to  thee,  worthy  Timon  ;  and  to  all 
That  of  his  bounties  tafte  !  The  five  beft  fenfes 
Acknowledge  thee  their  patron  ^  and  come  freely 


■to  f?iake  them  drink, ^-^ ]  Hanmer  reads, 

to  make  them  drink  thee, 


and  is  again  followed  by  Dr.  Warburton,  I  think  without  fufficient 
reafon.  The  covert  fenfe  of  Apeniantus  is,  <u)hat  thou  lofeji,  they 
get.  Johnson, 

^— — like  a  bale ]  That  is  a  «tyt'^///(?^  ^^^^.         Johnson. 

I  queftion  if  Shakefpeare  meant  the  propriety  of  allufion  to  be 
carried  quite  fo  far.  To  look  for  hahies  in  the  eyes  of  another,  is 
|io  uncommon  expreffion. 

So  in  Lc--ve's  Mijlrej'f  by  Heywood,  1636, 

*«  Joy'd  in  his  looks,  look'd  babies  in  his  eyes.'* 
Again  in  The  Chrifiian  tW7id  Turk,  1612, 

f*  She  makes  him  ling  fongs  to  her,  locks  fortunes  in  his 
**  fjfls,  and  ^^^/Vj  in  his  eyes.''  Steevens. 

Tq 
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To  gratulate  thy  plenteous  bofom  : 

*  The  ear,  tafte,  touch,  fmell,  pleas'd  from  thy  table 

rife, 
They  only  now  come  but  to  feafl  thine  eyes. 

Tim,  They  are  welcome  ail ;  let  'em  have  kind  ad- 
mit tan  ce. 
Mufick,  make  their  welcome.  \^Exit  Cupid. 

Luc,  You  fee,  my  lord,  how  amply  you  are  belov'd. 

Mufick.  Re-enter  Cupid^  with  a  mafque  of  Ladies  as 
Amazcns^  i^itb  lutes  in  their  hands^  dancing  and 
playing. 

Apem,  Heyday  !  what  a  fweep  of  vanity  comes  this 
way  1 
^  They  dance  !  "^  They  are  mad  women. 

Like 

*  In  former  copies  : 

There  tafie,  touch ,  all  pleas'' d  from  thy  table  rife. 
They  cnly  no^ j 

The/'t;^  fenfes  are  talked  of  by  Cupid,  but  three  of  them  only 
are  made  out ;  and  thofe  only  in  a  very  heavy  unintelligible  man- 
ner.    It  is  plain  therefore  v/e  (hould  read, 

Th'ear,  tajle,  touch,  swi-hh,  pleas'' J  from  thy  i  able  rife. 

These  only  fionv,  &c. 
a.  e,  the  five  fenfcs,  Timon,  acknowledge  thee  tlieir  patron  ; 
four  of  them,  viz.  the  hearing,  tafie,  icmh,  and  fndl,  are  all 
feafted  at  thy  board ;  and  thefe  ladies  come  with  me  to  entertain 
your^yf^-^/ in  a  mafque.  MafTmger,  in  his  Duke  ofMillaine,  co- 
pied the  pafiage  from  Shakefpeare  ;  and  apparently  befor<e  it  was 
thus  corrupted  ;  where,  fpeaking  of  a  banquet,  he  fay^, 

All  that  ?nay  he  had 

To  pleafe  the  eye,  the  ear,  tafte,  touch,  or  fmell, 

Are  carefully  p  rovided. W  a  r  J5  u  r  t  0  K , 

^  They  dance  !  They  are  mad  ivDmen, 

Like  mad  fiefs,  is  the  glory  of  this  Ifc  ; 

Ai  this  pomp  Jhenjjs  to  a  little  oil  and  root.'\ 
This  is  Apemantus's  refledtion  on  the  mafque  of  ladies :  and  for 
iti  obfcurity,   would  become  any  Pagan  philofipher.     Ta^frf 

U  A,  Hne 
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Like  madnefs  is  the  glory  of  this  life, 

As  I  his  pomp  lliews  to  a  little  oil  and  root. 

We  make  ourfelves  fools,  to  difport  ourfelves  ; 

And  fpend  our  fiatteries  to  drink  thofe  men, 

Upon  v/hofe  age  we  void  it  up  again. 

With  poifonous  fpite  and  envy.  Who  lives  that's  not 

Depraved,  or  depraves  ?  who  dies,  that  bears 

Not  one  fpurn  to  their  graves,  of  their  friends  gift  ?^ 

J  fhould  fear,  thofe,  that  dance  before  me  nov/. 

Would  one  day  ftamp  upon  me.     It  has  been  done  ; 

Men  fliut  their  doors  againft  the  fetting  fun. 


line  is  a  complete  fentence  :  ths/ecpn.i  is  the  beginning  of  a  new 
reflection  ;  and  the  third,  the  conclufion  of  it  by  a  fimilitude. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  feme  lines  are  dropt  out  and  loft  from  be- 
tween the  fecond  and  third  verfes.  I  conjefture  the  fenfe  of  the 
whole  might  be  this,  T.Oe  ^lory  c/^ human  Irfe  is  like  the  madncjs  of 
this  maik  ;  it  is  a  falfe  aiin  at  happinefs,  which  is  to  be  obtained 
only  by  fobriety  and  temperance  in  a  private  and  retired  life. 
But  fuperficial  judges  will  always  prefer  pomp  and  glory  ;  becaufe 
in  outward  appt-arance  it  has  fo  much  the  advantage:  as  great  as 
this  pompous  furpcr  appears  to  have  above  my  od  and  root.  This, 
in  my  opinion,  was  the  fentimen.t  that  conneAed  the  fecond  and 
third  lines  together  :  which  for  the  future  lliould  be  read  with 
alierifks  betv^een  them.  Wareurton. 

When!  read  this  pafTage,  T  was  at  firft  of  the  fame  opinion  with 
this  learned  nian  ;  but,  upon  longer  confideration,  I  grew  lefs 
confident,  becaufe  I  think  the  prefent  reading  fufccptible  of  ex- 
planation, with  no  more  violence  to  language  than  is  frequently 
found  in  our  author.  The  ghry  of  this  life  is  'very  near  to  maanefsy 
as  may  be  made  appear  from  thispo?np^  exhibited  in  a  place  where 
a  philcfopher  is  feeding  on  oil  and  roots.  When  we  fee  by  example 
how  few  are  the  neceflaries  of  life,  wc  learn  what  madnefs  there 
is  in  fo  much  fuperfluity.  Johnson. 

'^  They  dance  ! ]   J  believe  Tb>y  da^tce  to  be  a  marginal  note 

only  ;  and  perhaps  we  fhould  read, 

■''  Thefe  are  mad  ^women,  T.  T, 

?  Of  their  friends  gift  /]  That  is,  given  them  by  their  friends. 

JOHKSON. 


The 
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^he  L^rds  rife  from  table,  with  much  adoring  of  Timony 
and  to  fjew  their  loves,  each  fingles  out  an  AmazoUy 
and  all  dance ^  men  with  women ;  a  lofty  fir ain  or  two 
to  the  hautboys,  and  ceafe. 

Tim,  You  have  done  our  pleafures  much  grace, 
fair  ladies. 
Set  a  fair  fafliion  on  our  entertainment. 
Which  was  not  half  fo  beautiful  and  kind  ; 
You  have  added  worth  unto't,  and  lively  luflre. 
And  entertained  me  with  ^mine  own  device  : 
I  am  to  thank  you  for  it. 

,1  Lady,  ^  My  lord,  you  take  us  even  at  the  bed.' 

jiper/i,  'Faith,  for  the  worfl  is  filthy,  and  would 
not  hold 
Taking,  I  doubt  me. 

Tim,  Ladies,  there  is  an  idle  banquet  attends  you. 
Pleafe  you  to  difpofe  yourfelves. 

Jll  Lad.  Moll  thankfully,  my  lord,  [E^ceunt, 

Tim.  Flavius, — 

Flav.  My  lord. 

Tim.  The  little  cafket  bring  me  hither. 

■mhie  oivn  device :]  The  mafk  appears  to  have  been  de- 


iign'd  by  Timon  to  furprife  his  guefts.  Johnson. 

''  My  lord, j  This  anlwer  Teems  rather  to  belong  to  one 

of  the  ladies.     It  was  probably  only  mark'd  L  in   the  copy. 

Johnson. 
In  the  old  copy  this  fpeech  is  given  to  the  i  Lord.     I  have  ven- 
tured to  change  it  to  i  Lady,  as  the  author  of  the  Revifal,  and  Mr. 
Edwards,  as  well  as  the  late  editor,  concur  in  the  emendation. 

Steevens. 
^  -^ — .even  at  ibeheJI.^  Perhaps  we  fhoald  read, 

ever  at  the  bcjl. 

So  Aa  III.  Sc.  6. 

Ever  at  the  bijl.  T.  T. 

Take  uf  e=ven  at  the  beft^  I  believe,  means,  you  have  feen  the  beft 
we  can  do.  They  are  fuppofed  to  be  hired  dancers,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  impropriety  in  fuch  a  confeluon.'  Steevens. 

Flav^ 
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Flav,  Yes,  my  lord     More  jewels  yet  ? 
There  is  no  croffing  him  in  his  humour,  [4/Ide, 

Elfe  I  fliould  tell  him, — well, — i'fiiith,  I  fhould. 
When  all's  fpent,  ^  he'd  be  crofs'd  then,  if  he  could  : 
'Tis  pity,  bounty  has  not  '  eyes  behind  ; 
That  man  might  ne'er  be  wretched  *  for  his  mind. 

Lucul.  Where  be  our  men  ? 

Serv.  Here,  my  lord,  in  readinefs. 

Luc,  Ourhorfes. 

*Tim.  O  my  friends,  I  have  one  word 
To  fay  to  you  : — Look  you,  my  good  lord,  I  muft: 
Intreat  you,  honour  me  fo  much,  as  '  to 
Advance  this  jewel  -,  accept,  and  wear  it,  kind  my 
lord. 

Luc.  I  am  fo  far  already  in  your  gifts,— 

JIL  So  are  we  all. 

Enter  a  Servant 

Serv,  My  lord,  there  are  certain  nobles  of  the  fenate 
Newly  alighted,  and  come  to  vifit  you. 
^m.  They  are  fairly  welcome. 

-he^dheCYO^^'^  then,  if  he  could  :^   The  poet  does  not 


mean  here,  that  he  would  be  crofs'd  in  humour,  but  that  he 
v/ould  have  his  hand  crofd  with  money,  if  he  could.  He  is 
playing  on  the  word,  and  alluding  to  our  old  filver  penny,  ufed 
before  iC.  Edward  the  firH's  time,  which  had  a  crcf  on  the  reverfe 
with  a  creafe,  that  it  might  be  more  eafily  broke  into  halves  and 
quarters,  half-pence  and  farthings.  From  this  penny,  and  other 
pieces,  was  our  ccmm.on  exprefiion  derived,  /  hai;e  not  a  crofs 
about  me\  i.e.  not  a  piece  of  money.  Theobald. 

-i^ eyes  behind  j]  To  fee  the   miferies  that  are  following 

her>  Johnson, 

^  — > ^for  his  mind.]  For  noblenefs  of  foul.  Johnson# 


to 


Advance  this  jenvel ; 

Tc  prefer  it ;  to  raife  it  to  honour  by  wearing  it,  Johnson. 
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Re-enter  Flavins, 

Flav.  I  befeech  your  honour, 
Vouchfafe  me  a  word  -,  it  does  concern  you  near. 

Tinu  Near  !  why  then  another  time~ril  hear  thee : 
I  pr'ythee,  let  us  be  provided 
To  Oiew  them  entertainment. 

Flav.  [JJide,]  1  fcarce  know  how. 

Enter  another  Servant, 

2  Serv.  May  it  pleafe  your  honour,  the  lord  Lucius, 
Out  of  his  free  love,  hath  prefented  to  you 

Four  milk-white  horfes  trapt  in  fjlver. 

Tim.  I  fhall  accept  them  fairly :  Let  the  prefents 
Be  worthily  entertain'd.— How  now,  what  news  ? 

Enter  a  third  Servant, 

3  Serv.  Pleafe  you,  my  lord,  that  honourable  gen- 
tleman, lord  Lucullus,  entreats  your  company  to- 
morrow to  hunt  with  him  ;  and  has  fent  your  honour 
two  brace  of  greyhounds. 

Tim,  I'll  hunt  with  him  ;  and  let  them  be  received. 
Not  without  fair  reward. 

Flav.  [JJde.]  What  will  this  come  to  ? 
He  commands  us  to  provide,  and  give  great  gifts, 
And  all  out  of  an  empty  coffer. — 
Nor  will  he  know  his  purfe;  or  yield  me  this. 
To  fhew  him  what  a  beggar  his  heart  is. 
Being  of  no  power  to  make  his  wifhes  good  : 
His  promifes  fly  fo  beyond  his  (late, 
That  what  he  fpeaks  is  all  in  debt  ;  he  owes 
For  every  word.     He  is  fo  kind,  that  he  now 
Pays  intereft  for't ;  his  land's  put  to  their  books. 
Well,  'v/ould  1  were  gently  put  out  of  office. 
Before  I  were  forc'd  out  ! 
Happier  is  he  that  has  no  friend  to  fced^ 
Than  fuch  that  do  even  enemies  exceed. 

I  bleed 
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I  bleed  inwardly  for  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Tim,  You  do  yourfelves  much  wrong,  you  'bate 
too  much 
Of  your  own  merits: — Here,  my  lordj  a  trifle 
Of  our  love. 

1  Lord.  With  more  than  common   thanks   I  will 
receive  it. 

3  Lord.  O  !   he  is  the  very  foul  of  bounty  ! 

Tim.  And  now  1  remember,  my  lord,  you  gave 
Good  words  the  other  day  of  a  bay  courfer 
I  rode  on  ;  it  is  your's  becaufe  you  lik'd  it. 

2  Lord.  Oh,  I  befeech  you,  pardon  me,  my  lord. 
In  that. 

Tim.  You  may  take  my  word,  my  lord,  1  know  no 
man 
Can  juftly  praife,  but  what  he  does  affect : 
I  weigh  my  friend's  affe6lion  with  my  own  : 
*I  tell  you  true.     I'll  call  on  you. 

All  Lords.  O,  none  fo  welcome. 

Tim.  I  take  all  and  your  feveral  vifitations 
So  kind  to  heart,  ^  'tis  not  enough  to  give 
My  thanks  -,  I  could  deal  kingdoms  to  my  friends. 
And  ne'er  be  weary. — Alcibiades, 
Thou  art  a  foldier,  therefore  feldom  rich, 
]t  comes  in  charity  to  thee  :  for  all  thy  living 
Is  'mongft  the  dead  ;  and  all  the  lands  thou  hail 
Lie  in  a  pitch'd  field. 

Vr     6 


yitc.  "  V  defiled  land,  my  lord. 


I  Lord, 


^  1 1  Jl you  true. ]  The  other  editions, 

V\\  tell  you. Johnson. 

5 7/.f  ttci  enouph  1o  gi've, 

Methinks,  /  couhi  deal  kingdoms ] 

Thus  the  pafTage  (locd  in  all  editions  before  Hanmer*s,  who  re- 
ixi^rt^  my  tha'fiks.  Johnson. 

^  r  defiled  land  J , ]  This  is  the   old  reading,   which  ap- 
parently 
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1  Lord.  We  are  fo  virtuonfly  bound, — ; 
Tim,  And  fo  am  I  to  you. 

2  Lord.  So  infinite  endear'd, — 

Tim.  All  to  yoLi.7     Lights  !   more  lights. 

3  Lord.  The  beft  of  happinefs, 

Honour  and  fortunes,  keep  with  you,  lord  Timon  ! — 
Tim.  Ready  for  his  friends.  [Exeunt  Lords. 

Apem.  What  a  coil's  here  ! 
^  Serving  of  becks,  and  jutting  out  of  bums  ! 
9  I  doubt,  whether  their  legs,  be  worth  the  fums 
That  are  given  for  'em.     Friendfhip's  full  of  dregs: 
Methinks,  falfe  hearts  fhould  never  have  found  legs. 
Thus  honeft  fools  lay  out  their  wealth  on  courtTies. 

parently  depends  on  a  very  low  quibble.  Akibiades  Is  told,  that 
his  ejiate  lies  in  a  "^xto^^  A  field .  Now  pitch,  as  FalilafF  fays,  doih 
defje.  Akibiades  therefore  replies,  that  his  eftate  lies  in  defiled 
land.  This,  as  it  happened,  was  not  underllood,  and  all  the  edi- 
tors publilhed, 

I  defy  land i Johnson. 

7  All  to  you. ]  i.  c.  all  good  wifhes,  or  all  happinefs  to  you. 

— So  Macbeth, 

All  to    all.  St  E  EVENS. 

'  Serving  cf  becks ]  This  nonfenfe  ihould  be  read, 

Serring  of  becks 
from  the  French  y'^rr^r,  to  join  clofe  together.     A  metaphor  taker* 
from  the  billing  of  pigeons.  War  burton. 

The  commentator  conceives  heck  to  mean  the  mouth  or  the  head. 
after  the  French,  bee,  whereas  it  mtans  afalutation  made  with' the 
head.     So  Milton, 

"  Nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  fmiles." 
To  fer-ve  a  beck,  is  to offer  a  falutation.  Johnson. 

To  ferve  a  beck,   means,   Ihtlitvc,  to pr^y  a  courtly  obediefice  to  a 

^^^'  STE£VEKi. 

See  Surrey's  Poems,  p.  29. 

"  And  with  a  becke  full  lowe  he  bowed  at  her  feete." 

T.  T. 

5)  I  Jouht  nuhether  their  legs,  &c.]  He  plays  upon  the  word  l.g,  as 
it  figniiies  a  limb  and  a  I-q^jj  or  act  of  obeifancs. "  Joh  nso  n. 

Tim. 
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Tim,  Now,  Apemantus,  if  thou  wert  notfullen, 
I  would  be  good  to  thee. 

Jpem,  No,  ril  nothing :  for 
If  I  fhould  be  brib'd  too,  there  would  be  none  left 
To  rail  upon  thee,  and  thou  wouldft  fin  thefafter. 
Thou  giv'ft  fo  long,  Timon,  '  I  fear  me,  thou 
Wilt  give  away  thyfelf  in  paper  Ihortly  : 
What  need  thefe  feafts,  pomps,  and  vain-glories  ? 

I'im,  Nay, 
If  you  begin  to  rail  once  on  fociety, 
I  am  fworn  not  to  give  regard  to  you. 
Farewell ;  and  come  with  better  mufick. 

Apem,  So ; 

Thou  wilt  not  hear  me  now,  thou  llialt  not  then. 

I'll  lock 
*  Thy  heaven  from  thee.  Oh,  that  men's  ears  fliould  be 
To  counfel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery  !  {Exit. 

I  1  fear  me,  thou 

Wilt  ginje  a^vay  thyfeifin  paper  ^(7r//}'.] 
i.  e.  be  ruined  by  his  fecurities  entered  into.     But  this  fenfe  is  flat, 
and  relifhes  very  little  of  the  fait  in  Apemantus's  other  refledions. 
We  fhould  read, 

gi^e  a<vcay  thy/elfin  proper  portly, 

i.  e.  in  perfon  ;  thy  proper  felf.     This  latter  is  an  expreflion  of 
Our  author's  in  the  Tem-pejl ; 

And  en/ n  'zvith  fuch  like  imlour  men  hang  and  dro<vun 
Their  proper  felves.  Wa r b u  r ton, 

Hanmer  reads  very  plaufibly, 

■     '       '    — thou 

Wilt  gii-e  a<vjay  thyfelf  in  perpetuum.  Johnson, 

I  am  fatisfied  with  Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  of  the  text^, 
but  cannot  concur  in  his  emendation.  Steevens. 

*  Thy  heaven — ]  The  pleafure  of  being  flattered.       J  oh  n  io». 


ACT 
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A  C  T     II.       S  C  E  N  E     I. 

A  puhlick  place  in  the  city. 
Enter  a  Senator, 
Senator. 

AND  late,  five  thoufand  to  Varro  j^  and  to  Ifi- 
dore. 
He  owes  nine  thoufand  ;  befides  my  former  fum. 
Which  makes  it  five  and  twenty. — Still  in  motion 
Of  raging  wafte  ?     It  cannot  hold  -,  it  will  not. 
If  I  want  gold,  ileal  but  a  beggar's  dog. 
And  give  it  Timon,  why,  the  dog  coins  gold. 
If  I  would  fell  my  horfe,  and  buy  twenty  more 
Better  than  he,  why,  give  my  horfe  to  Timon  ; 
^  Allc  nothing,  give  it  him,  ic  foals  me,  flraighr. 

And 

^  And  late  finje  thoufand  to  Varro  ;  and  to  IJidore 

He  onues  nine  thoufand. ] 

Former  editors  point  the  pafTage  thus, 

And  iatejive  thoufand. — To  Varro  and  to  IJidore,  &c. 

'  T,  T. 

**  In  old  edition  : 

AJk  nothings  give  it  hi?n,  it  foals  me  firaight 
An  able  horfe. ] 

"  If  I  ^zr\tgoId  (fays  the  fenator)  let  me  fleal  a  beggar's  dog,  and 
«<  give  it  Timon,  the  dog  coins  me  gold.  If  I  would  fell  my  horfe, 
"  and  had  a  mind  to  buy  tejz  better  inftead  of  him ;  why,  I  need 
«  but  give  my  horfe  to  Timon,  to  gain  this  point ;  and  it  pre- 
*'  fently  fetches  me  an  horfe. ^^  But  is  that  gaining  the  point  pro- 
posed ?  The  firll  folio  reads,  lefs  corruptly  than  the  modern  ihi- 
preiTions, 

And  able  horfes.—— 

Which  reading,  joined  to  the  reafoning  of  the  paffage,  gave  me 
the  hint  for  this  emendation .  Th  eoe  a  l  d . 

Inflead  of  ten  horfes  the  old  copy  reads  tn^jerjy.     The  paiTage 

which 
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And  able  horfes.     ^  No  porter  at  his  gate  5 
But  rather  one  that  fmiles,  and  ftill  invites 
All  that  pafs  by.     It  cannot  hold  ♦,  ^  no  rcafon 
Can  found  his  ftate  in  fafety.     Caphis,  ho  ! 
Caphis,  I  fay  ! 

Enter  Caphis. 

Caph,  Here,  fir  ;  what  is  your  pleafure  ? 

Sen.  Get  on  your  cloak,  and  hafte  you  to  lord 
Timon ; 
Importune  him  for  my  monies  •,  be  not  ceas'd 
With  flight  denial ;  nor  then  filenc'd,^  when— 
''  Commend  me  to  your  mafter,''^ — and  the  cap 
Plays  in  the  right  hand,  thus  :~But  tell  him,  firrahj 
My  ufes  cry  to  me,  1  muft  ferve  my  turn 
Out  of  mine  own  ;  his  days  and  times  are  pad. 
And  my  reliances  on  his  fra6ted  dates. 
Has  fmit  my  credit.     I  love,  and  honour  him  ; 

which  Theobald  would  alter,  means  only  this.  Iflgi've  my  bor/e 
10  Timon,  it  immediately  foals ,  and  not  only  produces  more,  but  able 
horfes*  Steevens. 

5  ...,.,     ,     .,,No porter  at  his  gate  ; 

But  rather  one  that  f miles,  and  Jlill  in'vttes'\ 
J  imagine  that  a  line  is  loft  here,  in   which  the  behaviour  of  a 
furly  porter  was  defcribed.  Johnson. 

^ no  reafon 

Can  found  his  fate  in  fafety,  ] 

The  fuppofed  meaning  of  this  muft  be,  iVo  reafon,  by  founding, 
fathoming,  or  trying,  his  fate,  can  find  itfafe.  But  as  the  words 
ftand,  they  imply,  that  no  reafon  can  (sihly  found  his  fate.  I  read 
thus, 

■ no  reafon 

Can  found  his  fate  in  fafety. 
Rfafon  cannot  find  his  fortune  to  have  zx^y  fafe  or  (0X16.  foundation. 
The  types  of  the  firft  printer  of  this  play  were  fo  worn  and  de- 
faced, that/and/are  not  always  to  be  diftinguiftied.  Johnson. 

7 .nor  then  flenc'd, ]  Thus  the  oldeft  copy,  I  would 

read, 

nor  thouy?/f»cV,— — -  T.  T. 

But 
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feut  muft  not  break  my  back,  to  heal  his  finger  : 
Immediate  are  my  needs,  and  my  relief 
Mufl  not  be  toft  and  turn'd  to  me  in  words. 
But  find  fijpply  immediate.     Get  you  gone : 
Put  on  a  moft  importunate  afpedl, 
A  vifage  of  demand  ;  for,  I  do  fear. 
When  every  feather  fticks  in  his  own  wing. 
Lord  Timon  will  be  left  a  naked  gull. 
*  Which  fiafhes  now  a  phoenix.     Get  you  gone, 

Caph.  I  go,  fir. 

Sen.  I  go,  fir  ? — ^  Take  the  bonds  along  with  you. 
And  have  the  dates  in  compt. 

Caph.  I  will,  fir. 

Sen,  Go.  [Exeunf. 

SCENE     II. 

Changes  to  "Timor^s  halL 

"Enter  Flavius^  with  many  hills  in  his  hand. 

Flav.  No  care,  no  ftop  !    So  fenfelefs  of  expence. 
That  he  will  neither  know  how  to  maintain  it, 
Nor  ceafe  his  flow  of  riot :  Takes  no  account 
How  things  go  from  him  ;  and  refumes  no  care 
Of  what  is  to  continue.     ^  Never  mind 
Was  to  be  fo  unwife,  to  be  fo  kind.  What 

*  W\i\ch.  ftajhes.  Sec]  Whid,  the  pronoun  relative,  relating  to 
ihingsy  is  frequently  ufed,  as  in  this  inftance,  byShakefpeare,  in- 
flead  oiijoho,  the  pronoun  relative,  applied  to  perfons.  'i  he  ufe  of 
the  former  inllead  of  the  latter  is  Itill  preferved  in  the  Lord's 
prayer.  St  e  evens. 

* Take  the  bonds  along  luith  you. 

And  ha-ve  the  dates  in.  Come,] 
Certainly,  ever  fince  bonds  were  given,  the  date  was  put  in  when 
the  bond  was  entered  into :  and  thefe  bonds  Timon  had  already 
given,  and  the  time  limited  for  their  payment  was  lapfed.  The 
fenator's  charge  to  his  fervant  muft  be  to  the  tenour  as  I  have 
amended  the  text;  Take  good  notice  of  the  dates,  for  the  better 
computation  oftheintereil  due  upon  them.  Theobald. 

9 Never  mind 

Was  to  be  Joun'wife^  to  he  fa  kind.] 
Vol.  VIII.  X  Nothing 
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What  fhall  be  done  ?     He  will  not  hear,  till  feel : 
I  mult  be  round  with  him,  now  he  comes  from  hunting. 

Enter  C aphis ^  ijoith  the  Jervants  of  Ifidore  and  Varro, 

Fy,  fy,  fy,  fy  ? 

Caph,  '  Good  even,  Varro.     What,  you  come  for 


money  ? 


Var. 


Nothing  can  be  worfe,  or  more  obfcurely  exprefled  :  and  all  for 
the  fake  of  a  wretched  rh'une.  To  make  it  fenfe  and  grammar,  it 
fhould  be  fupplied  thus, 

Ne'ver  mind 

Was  [made]  to  be  fo  unnjolfe,  [in  order]  to  hefo  kind, 
1.  e   Nature,  in  order  to  make  a  profufe  mind,   never  before  en- 
dowed any  man  with  fo  large  a  fhare  of  folly.         Warburton. 
Of  this  mode  of  expreffion  converfation  affords  many  exam- 
ples :  '*  I  was  always  to  be  blamed,  whatever  happened."     **  I 
am  in  the  lottery,  butl  was  always  to  draw  blanks."     Johnson. 

*  Go:d  f^jen,   Fano. ]    It  is   obfervable,   that    this  good 

fi;f/?z/?_g- is  before  dinner  ;  for  Timon  tells  Alcibiades,  that  they 
\y\\\  go  forth  again  as  foon  as  dinner'*  s  done^  which  may  prove  that 
\>y  dinner  QiMX  author  meant  not  therisr/;^  of  ancient  times,  but  the 
mid-day's  repaih  I  do  not  fuppofe  the  palTage  corrupt :  fuch  in- 
advertencies neither  author  nor  editor  can  efcape. 

There  is  anotlier  remark  to  be  m^ade.  Varro  and  Ifidore  fink  a 
few  lines  afterwards  into  the  fcrvants  of  Varro  and  Ifidore.  Whe- 
ther fervants,  in  our  author's  time,  took  the  names  of  their 
mailers,  I  know  not.     Perhaps  it  is  a  fiip  of  negligence. 

Johnson.' 
In  the  old  copy  it  Hands,  Enter  Capbis,    Ifidore,  and  Varro, 

Steevens. 
Good  even,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  lefs  accurately  v/ritten.  Good 
den^  was  the  ufual  falutation  from  noon^  the  moment  that  Good 
morrow  became  improper.  This  appears  plainly  from  the  follow- 
ing pafTage.     Komeo  and  Juliet,  Ad  II.  Scene  4. 
Nurfe.  God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen. 
Mercutio.  God  ye  good  den,  fair  gentlewoman. 
j\'z^r.   Is  it  g-i-od  dsn  ? 

Merc.  'Tis  no  lefs  I  tell  you  ;  for  the hand  of  the  dial 

is  now  upon  ....  7iocn, 

So  in  Hamlet's  greeting  to  Marcellus.  A^  I.  Scene  i.  Sir  T. 
Hanmer  and  Dr.  Warburton,  not  being  aware,  I  prcfume,  of  this 
wide  fenfe  of  Good  e-ven,  have  altered  it  to  Good  morning ;  without 

any 
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Var,  Is't  not  yourbufinefs  too  ? 

Capb.  It  is :  And  your's  too,  Ifidore  ? 

j/d.  It  is  fo. 

Caph.  'Would  we  were  all  difcharg'd! 

Var,  I  fear  it. 

Caph»  Here  comes  the  lord. 

Enter  T^imon,  and  his  train, 

fim.  So  foon  as  dinner's  done,  we'll  forth  again,' 
My  Alcibiades. — With  me,  what  is  your  will  ? 

[They  prejent  their  bills, 

Caph,  My  lord,  here  is  a  note  of  certain  dues. 

^im.  Dues  ?  Whence  are  you  ? 

Caph,  Of  Athens  here,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Go  to  my  fteward. 

Caph.  Pleafe  it  your  lordjGiip,  he  hath  put  me  off 
To  the  fuccefTion  of  new  days  this  month  : 
My  mafter  is  awak'd  by  great  occafion, 
To  call  upon  his  own  ;  and  humbly  prays  you. 
That  with  your  other  noble  parts  you'll  fuit,- 
\n  giving  him  his  right. 

Tim,  Mine  honeit  friend, 
I  pr'ythee,  but  repair  to  me  next  morning. 

Caph.  Nay,  good  my  lord, — 

Tim,  Contain  thyfelf,  good  friend. 

Var.  One  Varro's  fervant,  my  good  lord, — • 

IJid,  From  Ifidore. 
He  humbly  prays  your  fpeedy  payment, — 

C^/>Z?.Ifyou  did  know,  my  lordjmy  mailer's  wants,— 

Var,  'Twas  due  on  forfeiture,  my  lord,  fix  weeks. 
And  paft. — 

Jfid.  Your  ileward  puts  me  off,  my  lord,  and  I 

any  neceffity,  as  from  the  courfe  of  the  incidents,   precedent  and 
fubfequent,  the  day  may  well  be  fuppofed.  to  be  turn'd  oi  noon. 
Obfervations  and  Conjeftures,  &c.  printed  at  Oxford,  1766. 
*  That  ^ith  your  other  noble  parts  you'll  fuif,']  i.  e.  that  you  will 
behave  on  this  occafion  in  a  manner  confiftent  with  yoiir  other 
noble  qualities.  Steevens. 

X  2  Am 
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Am  fent  exprefly  to  your  lordfhip. 

Tim.  Give  me  breath  : 
— 1  do  beieech  you,  good  my  lords,  keep  on ; 

[Exeunt  Lords, 
ril  wait  upon  you  inftantly. — Come  hither,  pray  you. 

\To  Flavins, 
How  goes  the  world,  that  I  am  thus  encountred, 
With  clamorous  demands  of  broken  bonds,^ 
And  the  detention  of  iong-fince-due  debts, 
Againft  my  honour  ? 

Flav,  Pleafe  you,    gentlemen. 
The  time  is  unagreeable  to  this  bufmefs  : 
Your  importunacy  ceaie,  till  after  dinner  ; 
That  I  may  make  his  lordfliip  underiland 
Wherefore  you  are  not  paid. 

^iw.  Do  fo,   my  friends.     See  them  well  enter- 
tain'd.  \Exii  Timon, 

Flav.  Pray  draw  near.  [Exit  Flavins, 

^  Enter  Apcmantus  and  a  FooL 

Ca-ph.  Stay,  ftay,  here  comes  the  fool  with  Ape- 
mantus  \ 
Let's  have  fome  fport  with  'em. 
Var,  Hang  him,  he'll  abufe  us. 
Ifid,  A  plague  upon  him,  dog  ! 
Var,  How  doll,  fool  t 
Apem,  Doft  dialogue  with  thy  Ihadow? 
Var,  I  fpcak  not  to  thee. 
Apem,  No,  'tis  to  thyfelf. — Come  away. 

\lo  the  Fool 

" of  broken  bondsy']  The  firft  folio  reads, 

of  debt  ;  broken  bonds,  Steevens. 

■*  Enter  Apemantus  and  a  Fo:;/.]  I  fufpecl  fome  fcene  to  be  ]oft, 
in  which  the  entrance  of  the  fool,  and  the  page  that  follows  him, 
was  prepared  by  fome  introdudory  dialogue,  in  which  the  audience 
was  informed  that  they  were  the  fool  and  page  of  Phrynia,  Timan- 
dra,  or  fome  other  courtefan,  upon  the  knowledge  of  which  de- 
pends the  greater  part  of  the  enfuing  jocularity.  Johnson. 

I  .  JJd. 
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Ifid.  [To  Far.]  There's  the  fool  hangs  on  your 
back  already. 

Jpem.  No,  thou  iland'fl  Tingle,  thou  1  rt  not  on  him 
yet. 

Capb,  Where's  the  fool  now  ? 

^pem.  He  laft  afked  the  queflion.  "^  Poor  rogues', 
and  ufurers'  men  !   bawds  between  gold  and  want ! 

j^iL  What  are  we,  Apemantus  ? 

j^pem,  Afles. 

JIl.  Why  ? 

j^pem.  That  you  aflc  me  what  you  are,  and  do  not 
know  yourfelves. Speak  to  'em.,  fool. 

Fcol.  How  do  you,  gentlemen  ^ 

AIL  Gramercies,  good  fool :  how  does  your  mif- 
trefs  ? 

Fool.  5  She's  e'en  fettlng  on  water  to  fcald  fuch 
chickens  as  you  are.  •  Would,  we  could  fee  you  at 
Corinth. 

jipe?n.  Good  !  gramercy  ! 

Enter 

^  Poor  rcgues*,  and  ufureri'  7nen  !  hanvdsi  &^C.]  This  is  faid  fa 
Abruptly,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  mifplaced,  and  would  re- 
gulate  the  pailage  thus : 

Caph.   Whereas  the  fool  vcnv  ? 
Apem.  He  laft  ajk'd  ihe  quefiion. 
All.   What  are  icf,  Jlpimantus  f 
Apem.  Jjljh. 
All.  Why? 

A  pern.  That  you  ajk  me  ivhat  you  ariy  and  do  not  kno^D 

yourjehes.     Poor  rogues* ,    and  vfurers*  men!  hanuds  betn^jeett 

geld  and  nvant  !     Speak,  &c. 

Thusevery  wore  will  have  its  proper  place.     It    is  likely  that 

the  paiTage  tranfpofed  was  forgot  in  the  copy,  and  inferted  in  the 

margin,  perhaps  a  little  befide  the  proper  place,  which  the  tran- 

fcriber  wanting  either  Cdll  or  care  to  obferve,  wrote  it   where  it 

now  ftands.  Johnson. 

5  She's  e'enfetlin^on  ivater  to  f: aid,  &c.]  The  old   name  for  the 

djfeafe  got  at  Corinth  was  the  brenning,  and  a  fenfe  of  fc aiding  is 

one  of  its  firl^  lyraptoms.  Johnson. 

*  WoJdvjecculdfeyou  at  Ccrinth.]  A  cant  name  for  a  bawdy- 

X  3  houfe. 
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Enter  Page. 

Fool.  Look  you,  here  comes  my  mailer's  page. 

Page.  [To  the  Fool]  Why,  how  now,  captain  ? 
what  do  you  in  this  wile  company  ?  — How  doft  thou, 
Apemantus  ? 

ylpim,  'Would  I  had  a  rod  in  my  mouth,  that  I 
might  anfwer  thee  proficably. 

Page.  Fr'ythee,  Apemantus,  read  me  the  fupcr- 
fcription  of  thefe  letters ;  I  know  not  which  is  which. 

Jpem.  Can'il  not  read  ? 

Page.  No. 

Jpem.  There  will  little  learning  die  then,  that  day 
thou  art  hang'd.  This  is  to  lord  Timon  ;  this  to 
Alcibiades.  Go  -,  thou  waft  born  a  baftard,  and 
thou'lt  die  a  bawd. 

Page.  Thou  waft  whelp'd  a  dog  ;  and  thou  fh alt 
famiih,  a  dog's  death.  Anfwer  not,  I  am  gone.  [&//« 

Apem.  Even  fo,  thou  out-run'ft  grace. 
Fool,  I  will  go  with  you  to  lord  Tim.on's. 

Fool.  Will  you  leave  me  there  ? 

Jpem.  If  Timon  ftay  at  home. 
•!— You  three  ferve  three  ufurers  ? 

ML  Ay  ;  'would  they  ferv'd  us ! 

Apem.  So  would  I, — as  good  a  trick  as  ever  hang- 
man ferv'd  thief. 

Fool  Are  you  three  ufurers'  men  ? 

4IL  Ay,  fool. 

houfe,  I  fuppofe,  from  the  diiToIutenefs  of  that  ancient  Greek 
city  ;  of  which  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  has  thefe  words  :  Co- 
TiitiTYii  fiiper  mille proftituteein  templo  Veneris  ajfidua  dcgcrCy  l^  iti" 
fiammata  Uhidine  quajiui  7nerttricio  operant  dare^  it  ^elut  facrorum 
min'Jirte  De^e  famulari  folehant.  Milton  in  his  Apology  for  Smeffjfn- 
vuusy  fays,  Or  Jecirchingfor  tne  at  the  Bordellos y  'voherc^  it  may  bsy  he 
has  lojl  hlmfelfy  and  raps  up ^  nvithcut  pity,  the  [age  and  rheumaiick  old 
frnateji,  njoith  all  her  young  Corinthian  laitj,  to  enquire  for  fuch  a 
cue,  Warburton. 

^00!, 
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Fool,  I  think,  no  ufurer  but  has  a  fool  to  his  ier- 
vant.  My  miflrefs  is  one,  and  I  am  her  fool.  When 
men  come  to  borrow  of  your  mafters,  they  approach 
fadly,  and  go  away  merry  ;  but  they  enter  my  mif- 
trefs's  houfe  merrily,  and  go  away  fadly.  The  reafon 
of  this  ? 

Var,  I  could  render  one. 

Apem,  Do  it  then,  that  we  may  account  thee  a 
whore-mafter,  and  a  knave  ;  which  notwithftanding, 
thou  {halt  be  no  lefs  cfteem'd. 

Var,  What  is  a  whore-maller,  fool  ? 

Fool.  A  fool  in  Grood  clothes,  and  fomethlnp;  like 
thee.  'Tis  a  fpirit :  fometimes  it  appears  like  a  lord  ; 
fometimes  like  a  lawyer  ^  fometimes  like  a  philofo- 
pher,  with  two  flones  more  than's  ^  artificial  one. 
He  is  very  often  like  a  knight ;  and  generally  in  all 
{hapes  that  man  goes  up  and  down  in,  from  four- 
fcore  to  thirteen,  this  fpirit  walks  in. 

Var.  Thou  art  not  altogether  a  fool. 

FooL  Nor  thou  altogether  a  wife  man  :  as  much 
foolery  as  I  have,  fo  much  wit  thou  lack'ft. 

Apem.  That  anf^ver  might  have  become  Apemantus. 

AiU  Afide,  afide  ;  here  comes  lord  Timon, 

Enter  Timon  and  Flavins, 

Apem.  Come  with  me,  fool,  com.e. 
FooL  I  do  not  always  follow  lover,  elder  brother, 
and  woman  j  fometimes  the  philofopher. 


his  artificial  one.]  Meaning  the  celebrated  philofopher's  (lone, 
ch  was  in  thofe  times  much  talked   of.     Sir  Thomas   Smith 


7 
which 

was  one  of  thofe  who  loll  confiderable  fums  in  ieeking  of  it. 

Johnson. 

Sir  Pilchard  Ste:le  was  one  of  the  laft  eminent  men  who  enter- 
tained hopes  of  being  fuccefsful  in  this  purfult.  His  hiboratory 
was  at  Poplar,  a  village  near  London,  and  is  now  converted  into  a 
garden  houfe,  Steeveks. 


X  4  Flav. 
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Flav,  Pray  you,  walk  near.     Til  fpeak  with  you 
anon.  {^Exeunt  Creditors^  Afemantus^  and  FooL 

Tim*  You  make  me  marvel :  Wherefore,  ere  this 
time, 
Had  you  not  fully  laid  my  (late  before  me  ; 
That  I  might  fo  have  rated  my  expence. 
As  I  had  leave  of  means  ? 

Flav.  You  would  not  hear  me. 
At  many  leifures  I  propos*d. 

^im.  Go  to : 
Perchance,  fome  fingle  vantages  you  took, 
When  my  indifpofition  put  you  back; 
And  that  unaptnefs  ^  made  your  miniiler 
Thus  to  excufe  yourfelf. 

Flav.  O  my  good  lord  ! 
At  many  times  I  brought  in  my  accounts. 
Laid  theai  before  you  •,  you  would  throw  them  off. 
And  fay,  you  found  them  in  my  honefty. 
When,  for  fome  trifling  prefent,  you  have  bid  me 
Return  fo  much,  1  have  fhook  my  head,  and  wept  % 
Yea,  'gainft  the  authority  of  manners,  pray'd  you 
To  hold  your  hand  more  clofe.     I  did  endure 
Not  feldom,  nor  no  (light,  checks ;  when  I  have 
Prompted  you,  in  the  ebb  of  your  eftate, 
And  your  great  flow  of  debts.     My  dear-lov'd  lord, 
9  Though  you  hear  now,  yet  now's  too  late  a  time  ; 

*  ■■■  — "mah your  min'ijter\  So  the  original.  The  later  edi- 
tions have  all 

made  you  mtnijltr.  Johnson. 

9  Though  you  hear  jiqiaj  too  late, yet  nonxi' s  a  time  ;]  i.  e.  Tho'  it  be 
npv/  too  late  to  retrieve  your  former  fortunes,  yet  it  is  not  too  late 
to  prevent  by  the  afTiiknce  of  your  friends,  your  future  miferies. 
Had  the  Oxford  editor  underllood  the  fenfe,  he  would  not  have 
altered  the  text  to, 

though  you  har  me  noiu,  yet  ?i!inv^s  too  hie  a  time. 

Warburton. 
J  ^hink  Hanmer  right,   and  have  received  his  emendation. 

Johnson. 

The 
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The  greateft  of  your  having  lacks  a  half 
To  pay  your  prefent  debts. 

Tim,  Let  all  my  land  be  fold. 

Flav,  'Tis  all  engag'd  ;  fome  forfeited  and  gone  j 
And  what  remains  will  hardly  flop  the  mouth 
Of  prefent  dues  :  the  future  comes  apace  : 
What  ihall  defend  the  interim  ?  '  and  at  length 
How  goes  our  reckoning  ? 

Tm.  To  Lacedsemon  did  my  land  extend. 

Flav,  '  O  my  good  lord,  the  world  is  but  a  word ; 
Were  it  all  yours,  to  give  it  in  a  breath. 
How  quickly  were  it  gone  ? 

Tim,  You  tell  me  true. 

Flav,  If  you  fufped  my  hufbandry,  or  falfhood. 
Call  me  before  the  exadeft  auditors. 
And  fet  me  on  the  proof.     So  the  Gods  blefs  me. 
When  all  our  offices  have  been  oppreft 
With  riotous  feeders;  when  our  vaults  have  wept 
With  drunken  fpilth  of  wine  -,  when  every  room 
Hath  blaz'd  with  lights,  and  bray'd  with  minftreify; 

and  at  length 


How  goes  our  reckoning  .?] 
This  ftevvard  talks  very  v/ildly.     T|ie   Ior4  indeed  might  have 
^iked,  what  a  lord  feldom  knows, 
Hoix)  goes  our  reckoning  P 
But  the  fie  ward  was  too  well  fatisfied  in  that  matter.     I  would 
read  therefore, 

Hold  good  our  reckoning  ? 
The  Oxford  editor  would  appropriate  this  emendation  to  himfelf, 
by  altering  hio  tnake  good.  War  burton. 

It  is  common  enough,   and  the  commentator  knows  it  is  com- 
mon to  propofe  interrogatively,  that  of  which  neither  the  fpeaker 
nor  the  bearer  has  any  doubt.     The  prefent  reading  may  there- 
fore (land.  Johnson, 
*  O  wy  good  lord,  the  nxorld  is  but  a  world  ;]  The  folio  reads, 

'•but  a  word ; 

And  this  is  the  right.     The  meaning  is»  as  the  ^vorld  itfelf  may  be 
^Qmprifed  in  a  word,  you  might  give  it  away  in  a  breath. 

VVarburton. 

I  have 
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I  have  retired  me  to  *  a  wafteful  cock. 
And  fct  mine  eyes  at  fiow, 

^m.  Pr'ythee,  no  more. 

Flciv,  Heavens  !  have   I  faid,  the  bounty  of  this 
lord ! 
How  many  prodigal  bits  have  flaves  and  peafants 
This  night  englutced  !   Who  is  not  Timon's  ? 
What  heart,  head,  fword,  force,  means,  but  is  lord 

Timon's  ? 
Great  Timon's,  noble,  v^orthy,  royal  Timon's  ? 
Ah  !  when  the  means  are  gone  that  buy  this  praife. 
The  breath  is  gone  whereof  this  praife  is  made  : 
Feaft-won,  faft-loft-,  one  cloud  of  winter  fliowers, 
Thefe  flies  are  couch'd. 

I'm,  Come,  fermon  me  no  further: 
No  villainous  bounty  yet  hath  pad  my  heart  i' 
Unwifely,  not  ignobly,  have  I  given. 
Why  doft  thou  weep  ?  Can'il  thou  the  confcience  lack. 
To  think  1  fhali  lack  friends  ?  Secure  thy  heart  j 
If  I  would  broach  the  veiTels  of  my  love, 
^  And  try  the  arguments  of  hearts  by  borrowing, 

Men, 

* a  ^LvaJIfuI  cock,"]  i.  e.  a  cockhft,   a  garret.  And  a  njoafle- 

ful  cocky  fignifies  a  garret  lying  in  wafte,  neglefted,  put  to  no  ufe. 

Hanmer. 
Hanmer's  explanation  is  received  by  Dr.Warburton,  yet  I  think 
them  both  apparently  miftaken.  A  n.vaj}eful  ccck  is  a  cock  or  pipe 
with  a  turning  ilopple  runnipg  to  n.vrjh.  In  this  fenfe,  both  the 
terms  have  their  ufual  meaning  ;  but  1  know  not  that  cock  is  ever 
ufed  for  cockloft,  or  ^ajirful  for  Ijing  m  woajiey  or  that  lying  in 
wafle  is  at  all  aphrafe.  Johnson, 

2  Afl  •villainous  bounty  yet  hath  pajl  my  heart  \ 
Un^vi/elyi  not  ignobly  y  ha<ve  I  given. '\ 
Every  reader  murt  rejoice  in  this  circumftance  of  comfort  which 
prefents  itfelf  to  Timon,  who,  tho'  beggar'd  thro'  want   of  pru- 
dence, confoles    himfelf  with   refleftion   that   his   ruin  was    not 
brought  on  by  the  purfuit  of  guilty  pleafures.  Steevens. 

+  And  try  the  arguments — ]  Arguments  for  natures.  Wa  r  b. 

\i.<:i\v  arguments  iliould  Hand  for  natures  I  do  rot  fee.     But  the 
licentioufnefs  of  our  author  forces  us  often  upon  izx  fetched  expo- 

fitions. 
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Men,  and  men's  fortunes,  could  I  frankly  ufe. 
As  I  can  bid  thee  fpeak. 

Flav.  AfTuranceblefs  your  thoughts  I 
^im.  And,  in  fome  fort,  thefe  wants  of  mine  arc 
crown'd. 
That  I  account  them  bleflings;  for  by  thefe. 
Shall  I  try  friends.     You  fhail  perceive  how  you 
Miftake  my  fortunes  :  I  am  wealthy  in  my  friends. 
Within  there,  Flaminius !  Servillus  ! 

Enter  Fkminius,  Servilius^  and  other  Servants. 
Serv,  My  lord,  my  lord,- 


ftim.  I  will  difpatch  you  feverally.     You  to  lord 
Lucius. 
To  lord  Lucullus  you;  I  hunted  with  his 
Honour  to-day. — You  to  Sempronius. — 
Commend  me  to  their  loves  -,  and,  I  am  proud^  fay 
That  my  occafions  have  found  time  to  ufe  them 
Toward  a  fupply  of  money  :  let  the  requefl 
Be  fifty  talents. 

Flam,  As  you  have  faid,  m.y  lord, 
Flav»  Lord  Lucius  and  Lucullus  ?  hum  ! — 
Tim.  Go  you,  fir,  to  the  fenators,         [Yo  Flavius* 
(Of  whom,  even  to  the  ftate's  beft  health,  I  have 
Deferv'd  this  hearmg)  bid  'em  lend  o'  the  inllant 
A  thouiand  talents  to  me. 

Flav,  I've  been  bold, 
(For  that  ^  I  knew  it  the  mofl  general  way) 
To  them  to  ufe  your  fignct  and  your  name  ; 
But  they  do  fliake  their  heads,  and  I  am  here 
No  richer  in  return, 

fitions.     Arguments  may  mean  content s^  as  the  argimsnts  of  a  book ; 
or  for  e'vide7ices  and  proofs,  Johnson. 

^  '"—-I hie--uj  it  the m')Ji  gen'ral  ^ay\  Generally  not  fpeedy,  but 
compendious,  the  way  to  try  many  at  a  time,  Johnson. 
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fim,  Is'ttrue?  can't  be? 

Flav.  They  anfvver  in  a  joint  and  corporate  voice. 
That  now  they  are  at  fall,  want  treafure,  cannot 
Do  what  they  would;  are  forry — You  are  honour- 
able,— '  'r:§fe^ 
But  yet  they  could  have  wifh'd, — They  know  not, — 
Something  hath  been  amifs, — a  nobie  nature 
May  catch  a  wrench, — 'Would  all  were  well, — 'Tis 

pity,~ 
And  fo,  ^  intending  other  ferious  matters, 
After  diftafteful  looks,  ^  and  thefe  hard  fra6lions. 
With  certain  ^  half-caps,  and  ^  cold-moving  nods. 
They  froze  me  into  filence. 

^im.  You  Gods  reward  them  ! — 
I  pr'ythee  man  look  cheerly.     Thefe  old  fellws 
'  Have  their  ingratitude  in  them  hereditary  : 
Their  blood  is  cak'd,  'tis  cold,  it  feldom  flows  j 
,'Tis  lack  of  kindly  warmth,  they  are  not  kind  5 

*  Intending  is  regar dingy  turning  their  notice  to  other  things. 

Johnson, 

So  in  the  Spanijh  Curate  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

*'  Good  fir,  intend  this  bufmefs.'*  Steevens, 

7 and  tbr/eh^-rd  fra£lions,]  An  equivocal  allufiOR  to  fractions 

in  decimal  arithmetic.  So  Flavius  had,  like  Littlew?t,  in  Bartho- 
lomew-Fair, a  conceit  left  in  his  mifery.  Warbu  rton. 

This  is,  I  think,  no  conceit  in  the  head  of  Flavius,  who,  by 
fraSiicns,  means  broken  hiwis,  interrupted  fentences,  abrupt  remarks. 

Johnson. 

* half  caps, ]  A  half  cap  is  a  cap  fiighlly  moved,  not 

put  off,  Johnson. 

5 cold- moving  Wj,]  All  the  editions  exhibit  thefe  as  two 

^iilinft  adjectives,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  author's  meaning ;  but 
they  muft  be  joined  by  an  hyphen,  and  make  a  compound  adjec- 
tive out  of  a  fubfiantive  and  i;  particle,  and  then  we  have  the  true 
fenfe  of  the  place  ;  cold-mo-ving^  cold-prc--vokcKg',  nods  [o  difcou- 
raging,  that  they  chilled  the  very  ardor  of  our  petition,  ^nd  froze 
us  into  filence.  Theobald. 

*  Ha^e  their  ingraiude  in  them  hereditary  :]  Hereditary,  for  by  na- 
tural conftitution.  But  fome  dillempers  of  natural  conftitution 
being  called  hereditary j  he   calls  their  ingratitude  fo.  V/are.  \ 

And 
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And  nature  as  it  grows  again  toward  earth. 

Is  falhionM  for  the  journey,  dull  and  heavy.*— 

Go  to  Ventidius,  — Pr'y thee,  be  not  fad, 

Thou  art  true,  and  honed  ;  ingenuoufly  I  fpeak, 

No  blame  belongs  to  thee : — Ventidius  lately 

Bury'd  his  father  ;  by  whofe  death  he's  ftepp'd 

Into  a  great  eflate  :  when  he  was  poor, 

Imprifon'd,  and  in  fcarcity  of  friends, 

I  clear'd  him  with  five  talents.     Greet  him  from  me ; 

Bid  him  fuppofe,  fome  good  neceflity 

Touches  his  friend,  which  craves  to  be  remember'd 

With  thofe  five  talents.  That  had,  give  it  thefe  fellows 

To  whom  'tis  inftant  due.     Ne'er  fpeak,  or  think. 

That  Timon's  fortune's  'mong  his  friends  can  fink. 

Stew,  '  I  would,  I  could  not  think  it. 
That  thought  is  bounty's  foe  \ 
Being  ^  free  itfelf,  it  thinks  all  other  fo.         [Exeunt, 

*  And  nature,  as  it  grows  again  tovnard earth. 

Is  fapion'd  for  the  journey  y  dull  and  heavy. — ] 

The  fame  thought  occurs  in  The  Wife  for  a  Month  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher ; 

••  Bfide,  the  fair  fouVs  old  too,  it  grows  co'vetcus, 
**  Which  Jheijos  all  honour  is  departed  from  us, 
**  And  we  are  earth  agatn.^*  Steevens. 

3  ^Would  I  could  not : — ]  The  original  edition  has, 

I  would,  I  could  not  think  it,  that  thought,  &C. 
It  has  been  changed,  to  mend  the  numbers,  without  authority. 

Johnson. 
*  Free,  is  lihgral,  not  parfi  mon iou s .  Johnson. 
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ACT     III.     SCENE     I. 

Tmcu11us*s  houfe  in  Athens, 
Flaminius  waiting.     Enter  a  Servant  to  him^» 

S  E  R  V  A  N    T. 

Have  told  my  lord  of  you  5  he  is  coming  down  t9 


I 


you. 
Flam.  I  thank  you,  fir. 

Enter  Lucullus, 

Serv,  Here's  my  lord. 

LucuL  \_Afide,']  One  of  lord  Timon's  men  ?  a  gift, 
I  warrant.  Why,  this  hits  right :  I  dreamt  of  a  filver 
bafon  and  ewer  to-night.  Flaminius,  honefl  Fla- 
minius, you  are  very  reipedtively*  welcome,  fir. — Fill 
me  fome  wine. — And  how  does  that  honourable, 
complete,  free-hearted  gentleman  of  Athens,  thy 
very  bountiful  good  lord  and  mafter  ? 

Flam.  His  health  is  well,  fir. 

LucuL  I  am  right  glad  that  his  health  Is  well,  fir  : 
and  what  haft  thou  there  under  thy  cloak,  pretty 
Flaminius  ? 

Flam.  'Faith,  nothing  but  an  empty  box,  fir  5 
which,  in  my  lord's  behalf,  I  come  to  entreat  your 
honour  to  fupply  :  who  having  great  and  inftant  oc- 
cafion  to  ufe  fifty  talents,  hath  fent  to  your  lordfhip 
to  furnifh  him  ^  nothing  doubting  your  prefent  afilft- 
ance  therein. 

LucuL  La,  la,  la,  la, — Nothing  doubting  fays  he  .? 
alas,  good  lord  !  A  noble  gentleman  'tis,  if  he 
would  not  keep  fo  good  a  houfe.  Many  a  time  and 
often  I  ha'  din'd  with  him,  and  told  him  on't  -,  and 
come  again  to  fupper  to  him,  of  purpofe  to  have  him 
fpend  lefs :  and  yet  he  would  embrace  no  counfel, 

♦  'very  refpeftively  tvelcomei  8cc.]  i.  e.  refpedlfully.  So  in  K.  John^ 
**  Befides,  'tis  too  re/^eai-ve,  Szc,'*  Steevens. 

2  take 
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take  no  warning  by  my  coming.  Every  man  hath 
his  fault,  and  honefly  is  his.  1  ha'  told  him  on't, 
but  I  could  never  get  him  from't. 

Enter  a  Servant^  with  wine, 

Serv.  Pleafe  your  lordfhip,  here  is  the  wine. 

LucuL  Flaminius,  I  have  noted  thee  always  wife. 
Here's  to  thee. 

Flam,  Your  lordfliip  fpeaks  your  pleafure. 

LucuL  I  have  obferv'd  thee  always  for  a  towardly 
prompt  fpirit,  give  thee  thy  due,  and  one  that  knows 
what  belongs  to  reafon,  and  canft  ufe  the  tim.e  well, 
if  the  time  ufe  thee  well :  Good  parts  in  thee. — Gee 
you  gone  firrah.  [To  the  Servant^  who  goes  out,] — 
Draw  nearer,  honeft  Flaminius.  Thy  lord's  a  boun- 
tiful gentleman  :  but  thou  art  v/ife,  and  thou  knoweil 
well  enough,  altho'  thou  comefl  to  me,  that  this  is 
no  time  to  lend  money,  efpecially  upon  bare  friend- 
fhip  without  fecurity.  Here's  diree  folidares  for 
thee  :  Good  boy,  wink  at  me,  and  fay,  thou  faw'ft 
me  not.     Fare  thee  well. 

Flam.  Is't  pofiible  the  world  Ihould  fo  much  differ, 
5  And  we  alive  that  liv'd  ?  Fly,  damned  bafenefs. 
To  him  that  worfliips  thee.  [Throwing  the  money  away. 

LucuL  Ha  !  now  I  fee  thou  art  a  fool,  and  fit  for 
thy  mafter.  \E:ut  LucuUus. 

Flam.  May  thefe  add   to  the  ,  number  that  may 
fcald  thee  ! 
Let  molten  coin  be  thy  dam.nation,* 
Thou  difeafe  of  a  friend,  and  not  himfelf ! 
Has  friendOiip  fuch  a  faint  and  miiky  heart, 
fit  turns  in  lefs  than  two  nights  ?  O  you  Gods  ! 

^  5  And  *we  ali've  that  liv^dPl  i.  e.  And  we  who  v.-ere  alive  then, 
alive  now.    As  mach  as  to  fay,  info  Jhon  a  time.    War  burton. 

*  Let  molten  coin  he  thy  damnation,^  Perhaps  the  poet  alludes  to 
the  punifhment  inflided  on  M.  Aquilius  by  iVJithridates.  Steev. 

^  li  turns  in  hfs  thant^o  nights  ? — ]  Alluding  to  the  turning  or 
.acefcence  of  iTiiik.  Johnson. 

I  feel 
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I  feel  my  mailer's  pafTion  !     This  flave 

Unto  his  honour  '  has  my  lord's  meat  in  him  ; 

Why  fhould  it  thrive,  and  turn  to  nutrim.ent, 

When  he  is  turn'd  to  poifon  ? 

O  1   may  difeafes  only  work  upon't. 

And,  when  he's  fick  to  death,  let  not  that  part  of 

*  nature 
Which  my  lord  paid  for,  be  of  any  power 
To  expel  ficknefs,  but  prolong  his  hour  1         [Efinit, 

SCENE    II. 

A  publick  ftreet. 

Enter  Lucius  with  three  ftrangers, 

Luc.  Who,  the  lord  Timon  ?  He  is  my  very  good 
friend,  and  an  honourable  gentleman. 

1  Stran,  ^  We  know  him  for  no  lefs,  though  we 
are  but  ftrangers  to  him.  But  I  can  tell  you  one 
thing,  my  lord,  and  which  I  hear  from  common  ru- 
mours ;  now  lord  Timon's  happy  hours  are  done  and 
paft,  and  his  eftate  fhrinks  from  him. 

Luc.  Fy,  no.  Do  not  believe  it  j  he  cannot  want 
for  money. 

2  Siran.  But  believe  you  this,  my  lord,  that  not 
long  ago  one  of  his  men  was  with  the  lord  Lucullus, 

•  Unto  his  honcur.]  Thus  the  old  copy.  What  Flamlnius  means 
is, — This  Have  (to  the  honour  of  his  charadler)  has,  &c.  .The 
modern  editors  read, — u?ito  this  hour.  Steevens. 

^  Of  nurture]  The  common  copies  read  nature.  The  emenda- 
tion is  fir  T.  Hanmer's.  Johnson. 

Of  nature  is  furely  the  moft  expreffive  reading.  Flaminius  con- 
iiders  that  nutriment  which  Lucullus  had  for  a  length  of  time  re- 
ceived at  Timon's  table,  as  conftituting  a  great  part  of  his  ani- 
mal fyftem.  Steevens. 

3  We  knoiM  him  for  no  lefs,']  That  is,  nve  knonv  him  by  report  to 
be  no  lefs  than  you  reprefent  him,  though  we  are  Grangers  to  his 
perfon.  Johnson. 

to 
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to  borrow  fo  many  talents;  +  nay,  urg'd  extremely 
for't,  and  fhew'd  what  neceffity  belong'd  to't,  and 
yet  was  deny'd, 

Luc,  How  ? 

H  Stran,  I  tell  you,  deny'd,  my  lord. 

Luc.  What  a  ftrange  cafe  was  that  ?  Now,  before 
the  Gods,  I  am  aiham'd  on't.  Deny'd  that  honour- 
able man  ?  There  was  very  little  honour  fhew'd  in 
that.  For  my  own  part,  I  mufl  needs  confefs,  I  have 
received  ibme  fmall  kindnefies  from  him,  as  money, 
plate,  jewels,  and  fuch  like  trifles,  nothing  comparincr 
to  his  •,  5  yet  had  he  miflook  him,  and  fent  him  to 
me,  I  fhould  ne'er  have  deny'd  his  occafion  fo  many 
talents. 

Enter  Servilius. 

Ser,  See,  by  good  hap,  yonder's  my  lord  :  I  have 
fweat  to  fee  his  honour. — My  honour'd  lord — 

[To  Lucius, 

Luc.  Servilius !  you  are  kindly  met,  fir.  Fare 
thee  well : — commend  me  to  thy  honourable  virtuous 
lord,  my  very  exqiiifite  friend. 

Ser,  May  it  pleafe  your   honour,  my  lord  hath 
fent 

Luc.  Ha  1  what  hath  he  fent  ?  I  am  fo  much  en- 
dear'd  to  that  lord.  He's  ever  fending.  How  fhali 
I  thank  him,  think'il  thou  .''  and  what  has  he  fent 
now  ? 

*  — tohorrowo  fo  many  talents.']  Such  is  the  reading  of  the  fo- 
lio.    The  modern  editors  read  arbitrarily,  Jifty  talarts.     So  many 
is  not  an  uncommon  colloquial  exprefTion  for  an  indefinite  num- 
ber. The  flranger  might  not  know  the  exad  fum.       Steevens. 
5  yet  had  he  mistook  h.m,  and Jtnt  him  to  me,}  We  Ihould  read, 
— - — mislcok'd  h/m, 
i.  e.   overlooked,  negledled  to  fend  him.  Warburton, 

I  rather  read,  yet  had  he  not  jnijlook  him,  and  fent  to  me. 

Johnson, 
Mr.  Edwards  propofes  to  read,  yet  had  he  missed  him. 

Steevens. 

Vol.  VIII.  Y  Ser. 
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Ser.  He  has  only  fent  his  prclent  occafion  now, 
my  lord  •,  requeiling  your  lordfliip  to  fupply  his  in- 
ilant  life  with  lb  many  talents/ 

Luc.  I  know  his  lordfhip  is  but  merry  with  me ; 
He  cannot  want  fifty-five  hundred  talents. 

Ser.  But  in  the  mean  time  he  wants  lefs,  my  lord. 
^  If  his  occafion  were  not  virtuous, 
I  fhould  not  urge  it  ^  half  fo  faithfully. 

Luc.  Doll  thou  fpeak  ferioufly,  Servilius  ? 
.   Ser.  Upon  my  foul,  *tis  true,  fir. 

Luc.  What  a  wicked  beaft  was  I,  to  disfurnifh  my- 
felf  againft  fuch  a  good  time,  when  I  might  have 
fliewn  myfelf  honourable  ?  How  unluckily  it  hap- 
pened, 9  that  I  fhould  purchafe  the  day  before  for 
a  little  part,  and  undo  a  great  deal  of  honour  ?  Ser- 
vilius, 

*  ■  •  avhh  fo  many  tole'-'ts."]  Such  again  is  the  reading  witH 
which  the  old  copy  fupplies  us.  Probably  the  exadl  number  of 
^the  talents  n.vant,  d  was  not  exprcfsly  fet  down  by  Shakefpeare.  If 
this  was  the  cafe,  the  player  who  reprefented  the  character  fpoke 
of  the  firft  number  that  was  uppermoil:  in  his  mind  ;  and  the 
printer,  who  copied  from  the  playhoufe  books,  put  down  an  in- 
"definite  for  the  definite  fum,  which  remained  unlpecified.  The 
modern  editors  read  again  in    this  inftance,  fifty  talents. 

Steevens. 

7  If  his  occafion  ivere  not  virtuo-us,]  Virtuous ^  for  flrong,  forci- 
ble, preffing.  Warburtow. 

The  meaning  may  more  naturally  be  -, — If  he  did  not  want  it 
for  a  good  ufe.  Johnson. 

^^ —haf  fo  faithfully.]  Faithfully,  for  fervently.  Therefore^ 
without  more  ado,  the  Oxford  editor  alters  the  text  to  fer'vently. 
But  he  might  havefeen,  that  Shakeipeare  ufed /ijzV/^a//)'  for  fer- 
vently, as  in  the  former  part  of  the  fentencs"  he  had  ufed  'vir- 
tuous for  forcible.  War  burton, 

'^  That  1  fijoulJ  purchafe  the  day  h  fore  for  a  little  part,  and  und§ 
a  g>-eat  deal  of  hcnourP]  Though  there  is  afeem.ing  plaufible  anti- 
ihefis  in  the  terms,  I  am  very  well  affured  they  are  corrupt  at  the 
bottom.  For  a  little  part  of  what  ?  Honour  is  the  only  fubftan- 
tive  that  follows  in  the  fentence.  How  much  is  the  antithefis  im- 
proved by  the  fenfe  which  my  emendation  gives  I  **  That  I 
**  fhould  purchafe  for  a  little  dirtf  and  undo  a  great  deal  of  ho- 
*'  nour!"*  Tii£0BALD, 

Thisr 
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villus,  now  before  the  Gods,  I  am  not  able  to  do^C* 
The  more  bead,  I  fay  :-^I  was  fending  to  life  Lord 
Timon  myfelf,  thefe  gentlemen  can  witnefs ;  but  I 
would  not,  for  the  wealth  of  Athens,  I  had  done  it 
now.  Commend  me  bountifully  to  his  good  lord- 
fliip  ;  and,  I  hope,  his  honour  will  conceive  the 
faireft  of  me,  becaufe  I  have  no  power  to  be  kind:-*^ 
and  tell  him  this  from  me,  I  count  it  one  of  my 
greateft  afflictions,  that  I  cannot  pleafure  fuch  an 
honourable  gentleman.  Good  Servilius,  will  you  be- 
friend me  fo  far,  as  to  ufe  my  own  words  to  him  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  fir,  I  fliall. 

Luc.  ril  look  ye  out  a  good  turn,  Servilius. 

[Exit  Servilius i 
— True,  as  you  faid,  Timon  is  fhrunk,  indeed  ; 
And  he,  that's  oncedeny'd,  will  hardly  fpeed.  [Exito 

1  Stran»  Do  you  obferve  this,  Hoililius? 

2  Stran,  Ay,  too  well. 

I  Siran.  Why,  this  is  the  world's  fport  •, 
And  jufl  of  the  fame  piece  is  every  ^  fiatterer*s  foul  I 
Who  can  call  him  his  friend. 

This  emendation  is  received,  like  all  others,  by  nr  T.  Han- 
mer,  but  neglefted  by  Dr.  Warburton.  I  think  Theobald  right 
in  fufpeding  a  corruption  ;  nor  is  his  emendation  injudicious, 
though  perhaps  we  may  better  read,  purcha/e  the  day  before  for  a 
little  park,  Johnson. 

'  ■— flatterer* s  fpirtt]  This  is  Dr.  Warbuiton's  emendation* 
The  other  editions  read, 

JVhy  this  is  the  ivorld^s  foul ; 

Of  the  fame  pifce  is  e'very  flatterer* s^^QiXXi 

Mr.  Upton  has  not  unluckily  tranfpofed  the  two  final  words;  thus^ 

Whyy  this  is  the  moorWs  fport  : 
Of  the  fame  piece  is  e'v'ry  flatterer* s   foul. 
The  palfage  is  not  fo  obfcure  as  to  provoke  fo  much  entjuiry* 
This,  fays  he,  is  the  foul  or  fpirit  of  the  nxiorld  :  e^ery  flatterer 
plays  the  fame  game,  makes  fport  with  the  confidence  of  hia 
friend.  Johnson. 

I  have  adopted  Upton's  tranfpofition  rather  thaa  Dr.  V/arburt. 
toil's  alteration,  St e evens, 

Y  2  That 
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That  dips  in  the  fame  difh  ?  For,  in  my  knowing, 
Timon  has  been  this  lord's  father, 
And  kept  his  credit  with  his  purfe  ; 
Supported  his  efliate  ;  nay,  Timon*s  money 
Has  paid  his  men  their  wages.     He  ne'er  drinks. 
But  Timon's  filver  treads  upon  his  lip ; 
And  yet,  (oh,  fee  the  monftroufnefs  of  man. 
When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  fhape!) 
He  does  deny  him,   ^  in  refpedl  of  his. 
What  charitable  men  afford  to  bego-ars. 

3  Stran,  Religion  groans  at  it. 

1  Stran.  For  mine  own  part, 
I  never  tailed  Timon  in  my  life. 
Nor  any  of  his  bounties  came  o'er  me. 
To  mark  me  for  his  friend.     Yet,  I  proteft. 
For  his  right  noble  mind,  illuilrious  virtue. 
And  honourable  carriage. 
Had  his  neceffity  miadc  ufe  of  miC, 
^  I  would  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation,  "^ 
And  the  bed  half  fhould  have  return'd  to  him, 

^  — fin  refped  of  his)  ]  i.  e.  confidering  Timon'i  claim  for  what 
he  aiks.  Warburton. 

— inrefpeBcfhis,']  That  is,    in  refpeB  of  his  ^on\iuQy  what  Lu- 
cius denies  to  Timon  is  in  proportion  to  what  Lucius  pofTefTes,  lefs 
than  the  ufual  alms  given  by  good  men  to  beggars.      Johnson. 
^   I 'Would  ha--ve  put  my<wealth  into  donation. 
And  the  h'Ji  half  pould  ha^e  return'd  to  him,J 
Hanmer  reads, 

I  ^Tvould  ha've  put  mv  nvealth  into  partition. 
And  the  beji  haf  Jhciild  ha^ve  attorn'd  to  him, 
Dr  Warburton  receives  attorned.     The  only  difficulty   is  in  the 
word  returned,  which,  fince  he  had  received  nothing  from  him, 
cannot  be  ufed  but  in  a  very  low  and  licentious  meaning. 

Johnson. 
*  Had  his  necejfty  made  ufs  of  me,  I  ivould  ha^ve  put  my  fort  une  into 
a  condition  to  be  alienated,  and  the  bejl  half  of  iv  hat  I  had  gained  my- 
ftlff  or  received  from  others,  Jhoiild  have  found  its  'way  to  him. 
Either  fuch  licentious  expofition  mufl  be  allowed,  or  the  pafTage 
remain  in  obfcurity,  as  few  readers  will  chufe  to  receive  Hanmer's 
emendation.  Steevens. 

So 
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So  much  I  love  his  heart:  but,  I  perceive, 
Men  mufl  learn  now  with  pity  to  difpenfe  : 
For  policy  fits  above  confcience.  [Exeunt^ 

SCENE     III. 

Enter  a  third  fervant  with  Sempronius. 

Sem.  Muft  he  needs  trouble  me  in't  ?  Hum  !  'Bove 
all  others  ? 
He  might  have  tried  lord  Lucius,  or  Lucullus; 
And  now  Ventidius  is  wealthy  too, 
Whom  he  redeemed  from  prifon  :  all  thefe 
Owe  their  eftates  unto  him. 

Serv.  My  lord, 
*  They  have  all  been  touched,  and  all  are  found  bafe 

metal, 
For  they  have  alldeny'd  him  ? 

Sem.  How  ?   have  they  deny'd  him  ? 
Has  Ventidius  and  Lucullus  deny*d  him  ? 

And  does  he  fend  to  me  ?  Three  !   hum  ! 

It  fhews  but  little  love  or  judgment  in  him. 

Muft  I  be  his  iaft  refuge  ?  *  His  friends,  like  phyfi- 

cians, 
Thrive,  give  him  over  ?  Muft  I  take  the  cure  upon 


me  ? 


He 


*  They  have  all  been  touched j^    That  is,   tried,  alluding  to  the 
touchjione,  Johnson. 

5  his  friends  like  phjjiciam 

ThrivM,  give  him  over  /*] 

I  have  reftored  this  old  reading,  only  amending  the  pointing, 
which  was  faulty.  Mr.  Pope,  fufpefting  the  phrafe,  has  fubfti- 
tuted  three  in  the  room  of  thri'v'dj  and  fo  difarmed  the  poet's  fa- 
tire.  Phyficians  thrivd  is  no  more  than  Phyficians  ^rozv;;  rich: 
Only  the  adjedive  paffive  of  this  verb,  indeed,  is  not  fo  com- 
mon in  ufe  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  familiar  expreffion,  to  this  day,  to 
fay,  Such  a  one  is  w^/Vthrivcn  on  his  trade,  Theobald. 

The  original  reading  is, 

y  3  his 
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He  has  much  difgrac'd  me  in't ;  I'm  angry  at  him, 

That  might  have  known  my  place.  I  fee  no  fcnfe  for't. 

But  his  occafions  might  have  wooed  me  firft  j 

For,  in  my  confcience,  I  was  the  firft  man 

That  e'er  receiv'd  gift  from  him  : 

And  does  he  thini<  fo  backvvardly  of  me  now. 

That  ril  requite  it  laft  ?  No. 

So  it  may  prove  an  argument  of  laughter 

To  the  reft,  and  i  'moiigft  lords  be  thought  a  fool. 

I  had  rather  than  the  worth  of  thrice  the  fum, 

He  had  fent  to  me  firft,   but  for  my  mind's  fake  j 

^  I  had  fuch  a  courage  to  do  him  good. 

But  now  return  : 

And  with  their  faint  reply  this  anfwer  join  •, 

Who  'bates  mine  honour  fhall  not  know  my  coin, 

Serv.  Excellent  !  ^  Your  lordfhip's  a  goodly  vil- 
lain.    ^'The  devil  knew  not  what  he  did,  when  he 
made  men  politick  ;  he  crofs'd  himfelf  by't :  and  I 
'   cannot  think,  but  in  the  end  the  villainies  of  man  ^ 

will 

his  frkndf,   (like  phyfidans) 

Thrive,  gi-ve  bim  over? 

\vhich  Theobald  has  mifreprefented.  Hanmer  reads,  trfd,  plau- 
fibly  enough.  Inftead  of  three  propofed  by  Mr.  Pope,  1  fhould 
yead  thrice.  But  perhaps  the  old  reading  is  the  true.      Johnson. 

Perhaps  we  Hiouldread  shriv'd.  They^/'z;^  him  o^ver  Jhri'v'd\ 
that  is,  prepared  for  unmedinte  dtaih  by  prifr. 

Obfervationsand  Conjectures,  S;c.  printed  at  Oxford,  1766. 

*  I  h:id fuck  a  courage]    Such  an  ardour,  fuch  an  eager  deiire. 

Johnson. 

'  Excellent,  &c.]  I  fuppofe  the  former  part  of  this  fpeech  to 
5iave  been  originally  written  in  verkj  as  well  as  the  latter;  though 
the  players  having  printed  it  as  profe  (omitting  feveral  fyliables 
^eceffary  to  the  metre)  it  cannot  now  be  reftored  to  metre  without 
fuch  additions  as  no  editor  is  at  liberty  to  infert  in  the  text. 

Steevens. 

^  The  det'ilkne'w  n't  ^h at  he  did,]  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
negative  not  has  intruded  into  this  pafTage,  and  the  readtr  will 
think  fo  too,  when  he  reads  Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  of  the 
next  words.  Johnson. 

*  au;/V  jet  him  clca^J\     Set  him  clear  does  not  mean  acquit  him 

before 
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will  fet  him  clear.     How  fairly  this  lord  ftrives  to  ap- 
pear foul  ?  '  takes  virtuous  copies   to    be  wicked  : 
like  thole  that   under    hot,  ardent  zeal,    would  let 
whole  realms  on  fire. 
Of  fuch  a  nature  is  his  politick  love. 
This  was  my  lord's  beil  hope  ;  now  all  are  fled. 
Save  only  the  Gods.     Now  his  friends  are  dead  ; 
Doors,  that  were  ne'er  acquainted  with  their  wards 
Many  a  bounteous  year,  muft  be  employed 
Now  to  guard  lure  their  mafler. 
And  this  is  all  a  liberal  courfe  allows  ; 
Who  cannot  keep  his  wealth,  muft^  keep  his  houfe. 

[Exit. 

before  heaven  ;  for  then  fhe  di^^l  muft  be  fuppofed  io  kno^jo  nxhat 
be  did :  but  it  fignifies  puzzle  him,  outdo  him  at  his  own  wea- 
pons. Warburton. 

How  the  devil,  or  any  other  being,  fhould  be  fet  clear  by  be- 
ing pHz.'zled  and  outdone,  the  commentator  has  not  explained. 
When  in  a  crowd  we  would  have  an  opening  made,  we  fay,  Stand 
clear,  that  is,  out  ofihc.  ivay  of  danger.  With  fome  affinity  to  this 
ufe,  though  not  without  great  harfhnefs,  to  /.t  char,  may  be  to 
fet  a/ide.  But  I  believe  the  original  corruption  is  the  infertion  of 
the  negative,  which  was  obtruded  by  fome  tranfcribcr,  who  fup- 
pofed crowed  to  mean  th-ivarred,  when  it  meant,  exempted  from  e-uiL 
The  ufe  of  croffng,  by  way  of  prote6lion  or  purification,  was 
probably  not  v^orn  out  in  bhakefpeare's  time.  The  fenfe  oi  fet 
dear  is  now  eafy ;  he  has  no  longer  the  guilt  of  tempting  man. 
To  crofs  himfeif  may  mean,  in  a  very  familiar  fenfe,  to  clear  his 
fcore,  to  get  out  of  debt,  to  quit  his  reckoning.  He  knew  not  ifohat 
he  did,  may  mean,  he  knf  w  not  how  much  good  he  was  doing  him- 
feif.    There  is  then  no  need  of  emendation.  Johkson. 

'  takes  virtuous  copies  to  he  ivicked;  like  thofe,  &c  ]  This  is  a 
refleftion  on  tlie  puritans  of  that  time.  Thefe  people  were  then 
fet  upon  a  projecl  of  new-modelling  the  eccienaftical  and  ci- 
vil government  according  to  fcripture  rules  and  examples  ;  which 
makes  him  fay,  that  under  x.eal  for  the  word  of  God,  they  -Tx'ould 
fet  ivhole  realms  on  f.'-e.  So  Sempronius  pretended  to  that  warm  af- 
fedlion  and  generous  jealoufy  of  fiiendfnip,  that  is  affronted,  if 
any  other  be  applied  to  before  it.  At  befl  the  limilitude  is  an 
aukward  one  :  but  it  htted  the  audience^  though  not  ih^  fpeaker. 

War  BURTON. 

^  "^keef  his  houfe.'^  \,  e.  keep  within  doors  for  fear  of  duns. 

Johnson, 

Y  4  SCENE 
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SCENE     IV. 

Changes  to  Timoft's  hall. 
Enter  Varro^  I'itus,  Hortenfius^  ^  Lucius^  and  other  fer^ 
vants  of  Timon^s  creditors^  who  watt  for  his  coming  out, 

Var,  Well  met  -,  good  morrow,  Titus  and  Horten- 
fius. 

5"/V.  The  like  to  you,  kind  Varro. 

Hor,  Lucius?  What  do  we  meet  together  ? 

Imc.  And,  I  think. 
One  bufinefs  does  command  us  all,  for  mine 
Is  money. 

^//.  So  is  theirs,  and  ours. 

Enter  Philotus, 

Luc,  And  fir  Philotus  too. 

Phi,  Good  day,  at  once. 

Luc,  Welcome,  good  brother.  What  do  you  think 
the  hour  ? 

Phi.  Labouring  for  nine. 

Luc,  So  much  ? 

Phi,  Is  not  my  lord  feen  yet  ? 

Luc,  Not  yet. 

Phi,  I  wonder  on't-,  he  was  wont  to  fhine  at  feven, 

Luc,  Ay,  but  the  days  are  waxed  fhorter  with  him: 
You  muil  confider  that  +  a  prodigal's  courfe 
Is  like  the  fun's  ^  but  not  like  his  recoverable. 
I  fear 

'Tis  deeped  winter  in  lord  Timon's  purfe  j 
That  is, 

2  Lucius  Is  here  again  for  the  fervant  of  Lucius.       Johnson. 

*  a  prodigal's  courfe 

Is  like  the  fun's r\ 
That  is,  like  him  in  blaze  and  fplendour. 

Soles  occidere  et  rcdire^cjjunt,         CatuL  Johnson. 

One 
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One  may  reach  deep  enough,  and  yet  find  little. 

Phi.  I  am  of  your  fear  for  that. 

57/.  Til  fhew  how  to  obferve  a  ftrange  event. 
Your  lord  fends  now  for  money. 

Hor.  Moft  true,  he  does. 

Tit.  And  he  wears  jewels  now  of  Timon's  gift. 
For  v/hich  I  wait  for  money. 

Hor,  It  is  againft  my  heart. 

Luc.  Mark  how  ftrange  it  Ihows, 
Timon  in  this  fhould  pay  more  than  he  owes  : 
And  e'en  as  if  your  lord  fhould  wear  rich  jewels. 
And  fend  for  money  for  'em. 

Hor.  ^  I  am  weary  of  this  charge,  the  Gods  can 
witnefs. 
I  know,  my  lord  hath  fpent  of  Timon's  wealth. 
And  now  ingratitude  makes  it  worfe  than  ftealth. 

Var,  Yes,  mine's  three  thoufand  crowns :  what's 
yours  ? 

Luc.  Five  thoufand  mine. 

Var.  'Tis  much  deep  ;   and  it  fhould  feem  by  the 
fum. 
Your  mafter's  confidence  was  above  mine : 
^  Elfe,  furely,  his  had  equali'd. 

Enter  Flamin'ms, 

Tit,  One  of  Lord  Timon's  men. 

Luc.  Flaminius !  Sir,  a  word.     Pray,  is  my  lord 
Ready  to  come  forth  ? 

Flam.  No,  indeed,  he  is  not. 

Tit.  We  attend  his  lordfhip;  pray,  fignify  fo  much. 

Flam.  I  need  not  tell  him  that  j  he  knows,  you 
are  too  diligent. 

^  I  am  nveary  of  this  charge, "]  That  is,  of  l\i\s  cofnmijliov^  of  this 
employmejit.  Johnson, 

^  E'fey  furely^  his  had e^ualVd.'\  Should  it  not  be,  eije,  jureiy^ 
mine  had  equaWd,  Johnson, 

Enter 
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Enter  Flavlus  in  a  cloak  muffled, 

Luc.  Ha!  is  not  that  his  fteward  muffled  fo? 
He  goes  away  in  a  cloud :  call  him,  call  him. 

Tit,  Do  you  hear,  fir-r 

Var,  By  your  leave,  fir. 

Flav,  What  do  you  afk  of  me,  my  friend  ? 

Tit,  We  wait  for  certain  money  here,  fir. 

Flav,  Ay,  if  money  were  as  certain  as  your  waiting, 
*Twere  fure  enough. 

Why  then  preferred  you  not  your  fums  and  bills. 
When  your  falfe  mafters  eat  of  my  lord's  meat  ? 
Then  they  would  fmile  and  fawn  upon  his  debts. 
And  takedown  the  intereftin  their  gluttonous  maws; 
You  do  yourfelves  but  wrong  to  ftir  me  up, 
.Let  me  pafs  quietly. 

Believ't,  m.y  lord  and  I  have  made  an  end  j 
I  have  no  more  to  reckon,  he  to  fpend. 

Luc,  Ay,  but  this  anfwer  will  not  ferve. 

Flav.  If  'twill  not  ferve,  'tis  not  fo  bafe  as  you  ; 
For  you  ferve  knaves.  \^Exit. 

Var,  How  !  what  does  his  cafhier'd  worihip  mutter? 

Tit,  No  matter  what :  he's   poor. 
And  that's  revenge  enough.   Who  can  fpeak  broader 
Than  he  that  has  no  houfe  to  put  his  head  in? 
Such  may  rail  'gai'nft  great  buildings. 

^  Enter  Servilm. 

Tit,  Oh,  here's  Servilius  j  nov/  we  fhall  know 
Some  anfwer. 

Serv.  If  I  might  befeech  you,  gentlemen. 
To  repair  fome  other  hour,  I  ihould 
Derive  much  from  it :  for,  take  it  on  my  foul. 
My  lord  leans  v/ond'rou(ly  to  difcontent : 

7  Enter  Ser'vilius.']  It  may  be  obferved  that  Shakefpeare  has  un- 
(kilfuliy  filled  his  Greek  ^ory  with  Roman  names.      Johnson. 

His 
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His  comfortable  temper  has  forfook  him ; 

He  is  much  out  of  health,  and  keeps  his  chamber. 

Luc,  Many  do  keep  their  chambers,  are  not  fick : 
And  if  he  be  fo  far  beyond  his  health, 
Methinks  he  fliould  the  fooner  pay  his  debts. 
And  make  a  clear  way  to  the  Gods. 

^er.  Good  Gods ! 

*Tit,  We  cannot  take  this  for  an  anfwer. 

Flam,  [within^  Serviiius,  help  I — my    lord !   my 
lord! 

Enter  1'mon, 

^im.  What,  are  my  doors  oppos'd  againfl  my  paf- 
fage  ? 
Have  I  been  ever  free,  and  muft  my  houfe 
Be  my  retentive  enemy,  my  jail  ? 
The  place,  which  I  have  feafted,  does  it  now. 
Like  all  mankind,  fhew  me  an  iron  heart  ? 

Luc,  Putin  now,  Titus. 

Tit,  My  lord,  here  is  my  bill. 

Luc,  Here's  mine. 

Var,  And  mine,  my  lord. 

Caph,  And  ours,  my  lord. 

Phi.  All  our  bills. 

Tim,  Knock  me  down  with  'em  :  cleave  me  to  the 
girdle. 

Luc,  Alas !  my  lord. 

Tim,  Cut  my  heart  in  fums. 

Tit,  Mine,  fifty  talents. 

Tim,  Tell  out  my  blood. 

Luc,  Five  thoufand  crowns,  my  lord. 

Tim,  Five  thoufand  drops  pay  that. 
What  yours  ? and  yours  ? 

Var,  My  lord, 

Ceph,  My  lord, 

Tim.  Tear  me,  take  me,  and  the  Gods  fall  on  you ! 

[Exit. 

Hot. 
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Hor,  'Faith,  I  perceive,  our  mailers  may  throw 
their  caps  at  their  money.  Thefe  debts  may  be  well 
caird  defperate  ones,  for  a  madman  owes  'em. 

[^Exeunt,- 
Re-enter  Timon  and  Flavins. 

'Tim.  They  have  e'en  put  my  breath  from  me,  the 
flaves  : 
Creditors ! devils. 


Plav.  My  dear  lord, 

Tim.  What  if  it  fhould  be  fo  ? 

Fiav.  My  dear  lord, 

Tim.  I'll  have  it  fo  : — my  fteward  ! 

Flav,  Here,  my  lord. 

Tim..  So  fitly  ? — Go,  bid  all  my  friends  again, 
Lucius,  Lucullus,  and  Sempronius  ^     All : 
I'll  once  more  feaft  the  rafcals. 

Flav.  O  my  lord  ! 
You  only  fpeak  from  your  diflradled  foul ; 
There's  not  fo  much  left  as  tofurnifnout 
A  moderate  table. 

Tim.  Be  it  not  in  thy  care  :  go, 
I  charge  thee,  invite  them  all :  let  in  the  tide 
Of  knaves  once  more  ;  my  cook  and  I'll  provide. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    V. 

Changes  to  the  Senate-houfe. 

Senators  and  Alcihiades, 

I  Sen.  My  lord,  you  have  my  voice  to't;    the 
fault's  bloody. 
*Tis  neceffary  he  fhould  die  : 
Nothing  emboldens  fm  fo  much  as  mercy. 

^  Lucius,  Lucullus y  &c.]  The  old  copy  reads,  Lucius,.  Lucul- 
lus, and  Sempronius  Vllorxa  :  all.  Steeveks. 

1  Sen. 
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2  Sen,  Mod  true;  the  law  fhall  briiife  him. 

Ale.  Honour,  health,  and  compaffion  to  the  fenate! 

I  Sen,  Now,  Captain  ? 

Ale.  I  am  an  humble  fuitor  to  your  virtues ; 
For  pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law. 
And  none  but  tyrants  ufe  it  cruelly. 
It  pleafes  time  and  fortune  to  lie  heavy 
Upon  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  in  hot  blood 
Hath  ftept  into  the  law,  which  is  pail  depth 
To  thofe  that,  without  heed,  do  plunge  into  it. 
^  He  is  a  man,  '  letting  his  fate  afide. 
Of  comely  virtues: 

Nor  did  he  foil  the  facl  with  cowardife ; 
(An  honour  in  him  which  buys  out  his  fault) 
But  with  a  noble  fury,  and  fair  fpirit. 
Seeing  his  reputation  touch'd  to  death, 
He  did  oppofe  his  foe  : 
And  with  fuch  fober  *  and  unnoted  pafTion 
5  He  did  behave,  his  anger  ere  'twas  fpent. 
As  if  he  had  but  prov'd  an  argument. 

I  Sen* 

^  He  is  a  many  &c.]  I  have  printed  thefe  lines  after  the  original 
copy,  except  that,  for  an  honour^  it  is  there,  ar.d  honour.  All  the 
latter  editions  deviate  unv/arrantably  from  the  original,  and  give 
the  lines  thus : 

He  is  a  mafii  fetting  his  fault  afide^ 

Of  'Virtuous  honour y  n>vhich  buys   out  his  fault  ; 

Nor  did  he  foil y  ikz.  Johnson. 

'  — fetting  H  I  s  fault  afide)'\ 
We  mull  read, 

THi^  fault Warburton-. 

The  reading  of  the  old  copy  isy— fetting  his  fate  afde,  i.  e. 
putting  this  aSion  of  his,  which  was  pre- determined  by  fate,  out 
of  the  queftion.  Ste evens. 

a  ^^and  unnoted  pajpon]   XJnnotedy  for  common,  bounded. 

Wars  URTOK. 

3  }{£  ^idheh2ive  his  an^er]  Behave,  for  curb,  manage.  But 
the  Oxford  editor  equips  the  old  poet  with  a  more  modifh  phrafe, 

:':  H£ 
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I  Sen,  ^  You  undergo  too  ftrid  a  paradox. 
Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair : 
Your  words  have  took  fuch  pains,  as  if  they  laboured 
To  bring  Man-flaughter  into  form,  and  fet  quarrelling 
Upon  the  head  of  valour  ;  which,  indeed. 
Is  valour  mif-begot,  and  came  into  the  world 
When  fects  a-nd  fadions  were  newly  born. 
He's  truly  valiant,  that  can  wifely  fuffer 
The  worll  that  man  can  breathe ;  ^  and  make  his 

wrongs 
Hisoutfides:  p  wear  them  like  his  raiment,  carelefly; 
And  ne'er  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  heart. 


He  did  b&ha^e  ins  anger- 


A  paltry  dipt  jargon   of  modern  fops,  for  iehanje  him/elf, 

Warburton. 
The  original  copy  reads  not  behave  but  hehoo^-ue,     I  do  not  well 
underftand  the  pailage  in  either  reading.     Shall  we  try  a  daring 
conjedure  ? 

nx'ith  fuch  foher  and  unnoted  pajjlon 

He  did  behold  his  adverfary  Ihent, 

As  if  he  had  but  pro^>''d  an  argument. 
He  looked  with  fuch  calmnefs  on  his  flain  adverfary.     I  do  not 
fuppofe  that  this  is  right,  but  put  it  down  for  want  of  better. 

JOHNSOPf. 

CiinSia  prius  tentanda, 

I  would  rather  read, 

—^and  unnoted  pafjion 
He  did  behaue  ere  ivas  his  angir  [pent, 

nnnoted  pafpon  means,  I  believe,  an   uncommon  command  of  his 
paffion,  fuch  a  one  as  has  not  hitherto  been  obferved. 

Steevens. 
*  You  undergo  too  Jlri6l  a  paradox,']    You  undertake  a  paradox 
too  hard.  Johnson. 

5  ■<     ■■        and  make  his  lurongs 
His  OUTsiDES  ;  ivear  THEM  like  his  raiment f  careleflj  % 

It  fhould  be  read  and  pointed  thus, 

■  ■     '         and  make  his  <wrongs 
His  outfda  nvcaf  ;  hang  like  bis  raiTnent,  carelefly, 

Warburton. 
The  pr^fent  reading  is  better.  Johnson^ 

To 
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To  bring  it  into  danger. 

If  wrongs  be  evils,  and  enforce  us  kill. 

What  folly  *tis,  to  hazard  life  for  ill  ? 

Ale.  My  lord,- 

I  Sen.  You  cannot  make  grofs  fins  look  clear; 
To  revenge  is  no  valour,  but  to  bear. 

Ale.  My  lords,  then,  under  favour,  pardon  me. 
If  I  fpeak  like  a  captain. 
Why  do  fond  men  expofe  themfelves  to  battle. 
And  not  endure  all  threats  ?  fleep  upon  it. 
And  let  the  foes  quietly  cut  their  throats. 
Without  repugnancy  ?  if  there  be 
Such  valour  in  the  bearing,  ^  what  make  we 
Abroad  ?  why  then,  women  are  more  valiant, ' 
That  ftay  at  home,  if  bearing  carry  it ; 
7  The  afs,  more  than  the  lion  ;  and  the  fellow, 
Loaden  with  irons,  wifer  than  the  judge. 
If  wifdom  be  in  fuffering.     Oh,  my  lords. 
As  you  are  great,  be  pitifully  good  : 
Who  cannot  condemn  rafhnefs  in  cold  blood  ? 


'What  makcwe 


Abroad?' 


What  do  ixje,  or  njijhat  ha've  nve  to  do  in  the  fields  Johnson. 

7  The  a/s,  more  than  the  lion,  &c.]  Here  is  another  arbitrary 
regulation,  the  original  reads  thus, 

^hat  make  ive 
Abroad,  nxihy  then  njoomen  are  fnore  'valiant 
That  jlay  at  home,  if  bearing  carry  it : 
And  the  afs  more  captain  than  the  lion, 
Thefellonxj,  loaden  ivitb  irons,  fwifer  than  the  jitdgf^ 
Ifmoifdom,    &c. 

J  think  it  may  be  better  adjufted  thus : 

njchat  make  nve 

Abroad,  <why  thin  the  ^women  are  more  'valiant 

That  ftay  at  home  ; 

If  bearing  carry  it,  then  is  the  afs 

More  captain  than  the  lion,   aiid  the  felon 

Loaden  mth  irons  wfert  $i(i,  Johnson. 

To 
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To  kill,  I  grant,  is  ^  fin's  extreameft  guft ; 
But,  in  defence,  ^  by  mercy,  'tis  mofl  juiL 
To  be  in  anger  is  impiety. 
But  who  is  man,  that  is  not  angry  ?, 
Weigh  but  the  crime  with  this. 

2  Sen.  You  breathe  in  vain. 

jllc.  In  vain  ?  His  fervicc  done 
At  Lacasdemon,  and  Byzantium, 
Were  a  fufficient  briber  for  his  life. 

1  Sen,  What's  that  ? 

jIIc.  Why,  I  fay,  my  lords,  he  has  done  fair  fervicc. 
And  flain  in  fight  many  of  your  enemies  : 
How  full  of  valour  did  he  bear  himfelf 
In  the  laft  confli6i:,  and  made  plenteous  wounds  ? 

2  Sen,  He  has  made  too  much  plenty  '  with  em :  he 
^  Is  a  fworn  rioter  :  he  has  a  fin 

That  often  drowns  him,  and  takes  his  valour  prifoner. 
If  there  were  no  foes.  That  were  enough 
To  overcome  him.     In  that  beaftly  fury 

^  — /in*s  extreameji gufi,]  Guji,  for  aggravation.  Ware. 

Guji  is  here  in  its  common  lenfe ;  the  utmoft  degree  of  appetite 
for  fin.  Johnson. 

I  believe  GuJi  means  raj}m<fs.  The  allufion  may  be  to  a  fudden 
guJl  of  H.vind.  Steevens. 

9  — by  mercy,  Wis  mcji  juji.'\  By  mercy  is  meant  equity.  But 
we  MUST  read, 

Uis  uMiE  jiifi.  Wareurton. 

Mercy  is  not  put  for  equity.  If  fuch  explanation  be  allowed, 
what  can  be  difficult?  The  meaning  is,  I  call mtrcy  herfelf  to 
witnefs,   that  defenfive  violence  is  jull.  Johnson. 

»  ." — ri^jith  \m  ;]  The  folio,  nvith  him.  Johnson. 

*  He^s  a  SWORN  rioter  ;  he  has  a  Jin 
Thai  often  dro'wns  him^  mid  takes  'valour  prifaner* 
What  is  a  f-wom  rioter?  We  Ihould  read. 

He's  a  s\v0L*N  rioter^ 

that  is,  given  to  all  excefles.  as  he  fays  of  another,   in  another 
place,  fo  furfeit  fivoln  or  fwell'd.  War  burton. 

A  fnvorn  rioter  is  a  man  who  pra6lifes  riot,  as  if  he  had  by  an 
oath  made  it  his  duty.  Johnson. 

He 
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He  has  been  known  to  commit  outrages, 
And  cherifti  fadions  :  'tis  inferr'd  to  iis^ 
His  days  are  foul,  and  his  drink  dangerous* 

I  Sen,  He  dies. 

j^lc.  Hard  fate  !   he  might  have  died  in  war. 
My  lords,  if  not  for  any  parts  in  him, 
(Though  his  right  arm  might  purchafe  his  own  time^ 
And  be  in  debt  to  none  •,)  yet  more  to  move  you. 
Take  my  deferts  to  his,  and  join  'em  both. 
And,  for  I  know,  '  your  reverend  ages  love 
Security,  TU  pawn  my  vi^ories,  all 
My  honours  to  you,  upon  his  good  returns. 
If  by  this  crime  he  owes  the  law  his  life, 
Why,  let  the  war  receive't  in  valiant  gore ; 
For  law  is  ftrid,  and  war  is  nothing  more. 

1  Se}7.  We  are  for  law,  he  dies.  Urge  it  no  more^ 
On  height  of  our  difpleafure.  Friend,  or  broiher. 
He  forfeits  his  own  blood,  that  fpills  another. 

Jlc,  Muft  it  be  fo  ?  it  muft  not  be.     My  lords 
I  do  befeech  you,  know  me. 

2  Sefi.  How? 

/f/r.  Call  me  to  your  remembrances. 

3  Sen.  What  ? — ^ — 

Ale.  I  cannot  think,  but  your  age  hath  forgot  me; 
It  could  not  elfe  be,  *^  I  fliould  prove  lb  bafc. 
To  fue,  and  be  deny'd  fuch  common  grace : 
My  wounds  ake  at  you. 

I  Sen.  ^  Do  you  dare  our  anger  ? 


cur  re-verend  ages  L' 


"  — = —yciir  re-verena  age 

Security  y '-— —  ] 

He  charges  them  obliquely  with  being  ufurers.  JoHNSorr. 

"^  — I  fijould prcve  fo  bafe^'\  Ba/c,  for  difhonour'd.-       Wars, 
*    Do  i""«  dure  cur  nrger  ? 
^Tis  in/eiv  ivords,   but  Jpoxious  in  I'ff'cci  j] 

This  reading  may  pafs,  but  perhaps  the  author  wrote, 

■• vur  anger  F 

^Tisfenu  in  nxcrdsy    but  fpacims.  in  efec}.         Johnson. 

Vol.  VIII,  Z  'lis 
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'Tis  in  few  words,  but  fpacious  in  efFed  i 
We  baniih  thee  for  ever, 

Jk,  Banifh  me ! 
Baniih  your  dotage,    banifh  ufury, 
That  makes  the  fenate  ugly. 

1  Sen.  If,  after  two  day's  ihine,  Athens  contains 
thee, 
Attend  our  weightier  judgment. 
6  And,  not  to  fwell  our  fpirit, 
He  fliall  be  executed  prefently.  [Exeunt. 

Ale.  Now  the  Gods  keep  you  old  enough,  that  you 
may  live 
Only  in  bone,  that  none  may  look  on  you  ! 
I  am  worfe  than  mad.     I  have  kept  back  their  foes. 
While  they  have  told  their  money,  and  let  out 
Their  coin  upon  large  intereft  ;  I  myfelf, 
^Rich  only  in  large  hurts.- — All  thofe,  for  this  ? 
Is  this  the  balfam,  that  the  ufuring  fenate 
Pours  into  captains'  wounds  ?  Banilhment  ? 
It  comes  not  ill  -,  I  hate  not  to  be  banifh'd  ; 
It  is  a  caufe  worthy  my  fpleen  and  fury. 
That  1  may  (Irike  at  Athens.     I'll  cheer  up 
My  difcon tented  troops,  "  and  play  for  hearts, 

'Tis 

*  J 'id  {not  to  fwell  ov?.  fp'^^'O'i  What  this  nonfcnfe  was  in- 
tended to  mean  i  don't  know  ;  but  'tis  plain  Shakefpeare  wrote, 

J/:d  KO\w  to  /well  YOUR,  fpirit, 
i.  e.  to  provoke  you  Hill  more.  Warburton. 

Not  to  fnuell  our  fpirit ^  I  believe,  means,  not  to  oblige  us  to  ufe- 
am  future  and  ?nore  'violent  exp  fiuLii:nj.  Steevens. 

7  in  former  copies ; 

— And  lay  for  hearts. 

^Tis  honour  n;:ith  mrft  LANDS  to  he  at  cdds  ; 
But  furely,  even  in  a  foldier's  fenfe  of  honour,  there  is  very  little 
in  being  at  cdds  with  all  about  him  ;  v^'hich  ihews  rather  a  quar* 
rellbme  difpofuion  than  a  valiant  one.  Befides,  this  was  not  Al- 
cibiades's  cafe.  Ke  was  only  fallen  out  with  the  Athenians,  A 
phrafe  in  the  foregoing  line  will  dire6l  us  to  the  right  reading.    I 

wiil 
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*Tis  honour  with  moft  hands  to  be  at  odds : 
Soldiers  as  little  fhould  brook  wrongs,  as  Gods.  [Exit. 

SCENE    VL 

Tmcn^s  houfe. 
Enter  divers  Senators  at  fever  at  doors. 

1  Sen.  The  good  time  of  the  day  to  you,  fir* 

2  Sen.  I  alfo  wifh  it  to  you.  I  think,  this  honour- 
able lord  did  but  try  us  this  other  day. 

\  Sen.  '^  Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring,  when 
we  encountered*  I  hope  it  is  not  fo  low  with  him^ 
as  he  made  it  feem  in  the  trial  of  his  feveral  friends. 

2  Sen.  It  fhould  not  be  by  the  perfuafion  of  his  new 
feafting. 

1  Sen.  I  fhould  think  fo.  He  hath  fent  me  an  ear- 
ned inviting,  which  many  my  nearoccafions  did  urge 
me  to  put  off;  but  he  hath  conjur'd  me  beyond 
them,  and  I  mull  needs  appear. 

2  Sen.  In  like  manner  was  I  in  debt  to  my  impcr- 
tunate  bufmcfs;  but  he  would  not  hear  my  excufe. 

V^'ill  lay,  fays  he,  for  hearts  ;  which  is  a  metaphor  taken  from 
card-play,  and  fignifies  to  game  deep  and  boldly.  It  is  plain  then 
the  figure  was  continued  in  the  following  line,  which  fhould  be 
read  thus, 

'Tis  honour  nvith  moji  hands  to  he  at  odds ; 
i.  e.  to  fight  upon  odds,  or  at  difadvartage  ;   as  he  muft.  do  againll 
the  united  iirength  of  Athens :  and  this,  by  foldiers,  is  accounted 
honourabU.     Shakefpeare  ufes  the  fame  metaphor  on  the  fame  oc- 
cafion,  in  Coriolanus^ 

He  lurch'd  all  fxo>^ds.  Wa p. b ur TO>r. 

I  think  hands  is  very  properly  fubftlfluted  for  land .  In  the 
foregoing  line,  for,  lay  for  hearts',  I  would  read,  plry  for  hearts* 

Johnson. 

^  VpQ7i  that  uoere.  my  thoughts  fi>h;g,]  A  hawk,  I  think,  is  faid 
to  tire,  when  fne  amufes  herfelf  with  pecking  a  pheaTant's  wing, 
or  any  thing  that  puts  her  in  mind  of  prey.  To  tire  upon  a 
thing,   is  therefore,  to  be  idy  cwplcycd  vpsn  it,  Johnson. 

Z  2  I  am 
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I  am  forry,  when  he   fcnt  to  borrow  of  me,  that  my 
provifion  was  out. 

1  Sen.  I  am  Tick  of  that  grief  too,  as  I  underftand 
how  all  things  go. 

2  Sc?2.  Every  man  here's  ^o.  What  would  he  have 
borrowed  of  you  ? 

1  SejL  A  thoufand  pieces. 

2  Sen.  A  tlioufand  pieces ! 
1  Stn.  What  of  you? 

3  Sen.  He  lent  to  me,  fir, — Here  he  comes. 

Enter  ^hnon  and  Attendants, 

^'ivd.  With  all  my  heart,  gentlemen  bothi! — and 
how  hire  you  P 

1  Sen,  Ever  at  the  bell,  Itearing  well  of  your  lord- 
fliip. 

2  Sen.  The  fwallow  follows  not  fummer  more  wil- 
lingly, than  we  your  lordfhip. 

iim.  [4/:i:t\  1  Nor  more  willingly  leaves  winter  ; 
fuch  funiirxT- birds  are  men. — Gentlemen,  our  dinner 
will  not  rccompenfe  this  long  Hay,  Feafc  your  ears 
v/ith  the  mufick  awhile  •,  if  they  will  fare  lb  harflily 
as  on  the  trumpets  found  :  we  Ihall  to't  prefently. 

1  Sen,  I  hope,  it  remains  not  unkindly  with  your 
lordfhip,  that  I  return'd  you  an  empty  meflenger. 

T:;n,  O  fir,  let  it  not  trouble  you. 

2  Sen,  My  noble  lord. 

Tim,  Ah,  my  good  friend,  what  cheer  ? 

[The  banquet  brought  in. 

1  Sen.  Moil  honourable  lord,  I  am  e'en  fick  of 
fhame,  that  when  your  lordlhip  this  other  day  fen: 
to  me,  I  vv^as  fo  unfortunate  a  beggar. 

"Trm.  Think  not  on't,  fir. 

2  S:n.  If  you  had  fent  but  two  hours  before, 

l^im.   Let  it  not  cumber  your  better  remembrance. ' 

Come,  bring  in  all  together. 


iv;;.  All  cover'd  diflies ! 


I  Sell. 
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I  Si'fL  Royal  cheer,  I  warrant  you. 
3  Sc/h  Doubt  not  that,  if  money  and  the  feafon  can 
yield  it. 

I  Sen.   How  do  you  do  :   What's  the  news? 
3  Sen.  Alcibiadcs  is  baniili'd.     iicar  you  of  it : 
.  Both,  Alcibiades  bantfh'd  1 
3  Sen,  'Tis  fo  s  be  fure  of  it, 

1  Sen,  How  ?  how  ? 

2  Sen.  I  pray  you,  upon  what  ? 

Tim.  My  worthy  friends,  will  you  draw  near  ? 

3  Sm.  I'll  tell  ye  more  anon.  Here's  a  noble  feaft 
toward. 

2  Sen.   This  is  the  old  man  flill. 

3  Sen.  Will't  hold  ?  wiil't  hold  ? 

2  Sdn,  It  does,  but  time  will — And  fo — 

3  Sen,  I  do  conceive. 

Tim.  Each  man  to  his  ftool,  with  that  fpur  as  he 
would  to  the  lip  of  his  mifti'efs.  Your  diet  fliall  be 
in  all  places  alike.  Make  not  a  city-feaft  of  it,  to  let 
the  meat  cool  ere  we  can  agree  upon  the  firfi  place. 
Sit,  fit. 

The  Gods  require  our  thanks. 

7^011  great  henefa^lors^  fpr inkle  cur  fociety  with  thank- 
fiilnefs.  For  your  ou::n  gifts  make  yourfehes  praised :  but 
referve  fiill  to  give.,  left  your  Deities  he  defpifed.  Lend  to 
each  man  enough^  that  one  need  not  lend  to  another  :  for 
were  your  Godheads  to  borrow  of  men .^  men  would  for- 
fake  the  Gods.  Make  the  meat  belcved^  7nore  than  the 
man  that giijes  it.  Let  no  affemh'y  of  twenty  be  with- 
out a  [core  of  villains.  If  there  fit  twelve  women  at 
the  table.,  let  a  dozen  of  them  he  as  they  are — ^  The  reft 
of  your  foes.,  0  Gods.,  the  fcnators  of  Athens.,  together 
with  the  common  lag  of  people.,  what  is  annfs  in  them., 
you  Gods.,  make  fuitahle  for  deftruclio7i.     For  thefe  my 

*  The  rej}  of  your  YZY.s.'l     We  Ihould  read  Foes.         Warb. 
Z  3  prefent 
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^refent  friends^ — as  they  are  to  me  mthing^  fo  in  no^ 
thing  hlefs  them,  and  to  nothings  are  they  welcome. 
Uncover, — Dogs,  and  lap. 

[^he  dijJoes  uncovtred  are  full  of  warm  water. 

Some  fpeak.  What  does  his  lordfhip  mean? 

So7ne  other,  1  know  not. 

Tim.  May  you  a  better  feafl  never  behold, 
You  knot  of  mouth-friends !  Smoke,  and  lukewarm 

water 
9  Is  your  perfei5lion.     This  is  Timon's  laft; 
Who  ft  lick  and  Ipangled  *  you  with  flatteries, 
^Wafhes  it  off,  and  fprinkles  in  your  faces 

[Throwing  water  in  their  faces. 
Your  reeking  villainy.     Live  loath'd,  and  long, 
Moft  fmiling,   fmooth,  detefted  parafites, 
Courteous  deftroyers,  affable  wolves,  meek  bears. 
You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher- friends,  *  time -flies. 
Cap  and  knee  flaves,  Vapours,  and  *  minute-jacks ! 
Of  man  and  beaft  the  ^  infinite  malady 
Crufl  you  quite  o'er  ! — What,  doft  thou  go  ? 
Soft,  t^ke  thy  phyfick  firft, — thou  too, — andthouj-^ 

°  Is  your  perfeillon]  Ptrfedion  for  exa£t  or  perfeft  likenefs. 

Warburton. 
Your  perfeBion^  is  the  highejl  rfycur  excelletrce.  Johnson. 

^  — and  fpangled  YO\J  YJiTH  flatteries,']  We  Ihould  certainly 
read, 

-rrand  fp angled  WITH    Yova  Jlaiterics,  Ware. 

The  prefent  reading  is  right.  Johnson, 

^  Time-fiieiJ]   Flies  of  a  feafon.  Johnson. 

5  — minute-jacks  ;]  Hanmer  thinks  it  means  Jaek-a-lantem, 
which  ihines  and  dlfappears  in  an  inllant.  What  it  was  I  know 
jiot;  but  it  was  fomething  of  quick  motion,  mentioned  ia 
Richard  III.  ■^'  Johnson. 

A  fnimite-ja-k  is  whvit  was  called  formerly  a  Jack  of  the  clocl- 
}>oufe\  an  im-^ge  whofe  office  was  the  fame  as  one  of  thofe  at  St. 
Dunilan's  church  in  Fleet-llreet.  See  Mr.  Hawkins's  ingenious 
pote  on  the  paflage  in  Richard  III.    vol.  vii.  Ste evens. 

+  jj,^  '.njiiiUi  fKalady]  Every  kind  of  difeafe  incident  to  marv 

and  feeal?:.  Johnson. 

St?,y 
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Stay,  I  will  lend  thee  money,  borrow  none. 
What !  all  in  motion  ?    Henceforth  be  no  feaft, 
"Whereat  a  villain's  not  a  welcome  gneil. 
Burn  houfe,  fink  Athens !  henceforth  hated  be 
OfTimon,  man,  and   all  humanity!  [ExU. 

Re-enter  the  Sejiators, 

1  Sen.  How  now,  my  lords  ? 

2  Sen.  Know  you  the  quality  of  lord  Timon's  fury! 

3  Sen.  Piih  1  did  you  fee  my  cap  ? 

4  Sen.  I've  loft  my  gown. 

1  Sen.  He's  but  a  mad  lord,  and  nought  but  hu- 
mour fways  him.  He  gave  me  a  jewel  the  other  day, 
and  now  he  has  beat  it  out  of  my  hat.  Did  you  lee 
my  jewel  ? 

2  Sen.  Did  you  fee  my  cap  ? 

3  Sen,  Here  'tis. 

4  Sen.  Here  lies  my  gown. 

1  Sen.  Let's  make  no  ft  ay. 

2  Sen.  Lord  Timon's  mad. 

3  Sen.  I  feel't  upon  my  bones. 

4  Sen.  One  day  he  gives  us  diamonds,  next  daf 

ftones.  [Exeunt  > 


A  C  T    IV.      S  C  E  N  E    I. 

Without  the  vjalh  of  Athens. 
Enter  'Timon. 

LE  T  me  look  back  upon  thee,  O  thou  wall, 
That  girdleft  in  thofe  wolves  !  dive  in  the  earth. 
And  fence  not  Athens  !  Matrons,  turn  incontinent  j 
Obedience  fail  in  children  !  (laves  and  fools 
Plick  the  grave  wrinkled  fenate  from  the  bench, 

Z  4  ^^^ 
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And  minifler  in  their  (leads  !  to  general  filth 
Convert  o'  the  inftant  green  virginity  ! 
Do't  in  your  parents'  eyes!    Bankrupts,  hold  fait  j 
Rather  than  render  back,  out  with  your  knives, 
And  cut  your  trufter's  throats!  Bound  fervants,  ftealj 
Large  handed  robbers  your  grave  mailers  are. 
And  pill  by  law  !  Maid,  to  thy  mafter's  bed  j 
Thy  miftrels  is  ^  i'  the  brothel!  Son  of  fixteen. 
Pluck  the  lin*d  crutch  from  thy  old  limping  fire, 
With  it  beat  out  his  brains  !  Piety  and  fear 
Religion  to  the  Gods,  peace,  juflice,  truth, 
Domeftick  awe,  night-refl,  and  neighbourhood, 
Inflrudcion,  manners,   myfteries  and   trades^ 
Degrees,  obfervances,  cuiloms  and  laws. 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries, 
And  ^  yet  confufion  live  ! — Plagues,  incident  to  men, 
'Your  potent  and  infedious  fevers  heap 
Qn  Athens,  ripe  for  ftroke !  7'hou  cold  fciatica. 
Cripple  our  fenators,  that  their  lim,bs  may  halt 
As  lamely  as  their  manners !  Liift  and  liberty 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth ; 
That  'gainft  the  llream  of  virtue  they  may  flrive, 
And  drown  themielves  in  riot  1  itches,   blains. 
Sow  all  the  Athenian  bofoms ;  and  their  crop 
Re  general  leproly  !     Breath  infect  breath  ; 
That  their  fociety,  as  their  friendfhip,  may 
Be  meerly  poilpn  !     Nothing  I'll  bear  frorp  thee, 
But  nakednefs,  thou  deteflable  town  ! 
Take  thou  that  too,  v/ith  multiplying  banns ! 
Timon  will  to  the  woods  ;  where  he  fhall  find 
The  unkindeli  beaft  more  kinder  than  mankind, 

5  — i^  the  b<otUl.]  So  Hanmer.  The  old  copies  read,  6*  //^ 
hr.otbc'.   .  Johnson. 

"'  -—yet  confi(fion — ]  Hanmer  reads,  let  confuilon  ;  but  the 
meaning  may  be,  thcugh  by  fuch  ccnfi'Jton  a!  1  things  feim  to  hojlen 
to  d^JJ'olution,  yet  kt  not  dijfolutlon  /sfrat',  hut  lbs  tn'ijiri^s  o/'confu^ 
^ou  continue,  Johnspn. 

The 
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The  Gods  confound  (hear  me,  ye  good  Gods  all) 
The  Athenians  both  within  and  out  that  wall  1 
And  grant,  as  Timon  grows,  his  hate  may  grow. 
To  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  high  and  low  ! 
Amen.  [ExIl 

SCENE    II. 

Timon^s  houfe. 

^  Enter  Fhvius^  with  tvcit  or  three  ferv ants, 

1  ^erv.  Hear  you,  matter  fleward,  where  is  our 
m after  ? 
Are  we  undone  ?  caft  off?  nothing  remaining  ? 

Flav.  Alack,  my  fellows,  what  fhould  I  fay  to  you  ? 
Let  me  be  recorded  by  the  righteous  Gods, 
J  am  as  poor  as  you. 

1  Serv,  Such  a  houfe  broke  ! 

So  noble  a  m.after  fallen  !  all  gone  !  and  not 
One  friend  to  take  his  fortune  by  the  arm. 
And  go  along  with  him ! 

2  Serv,  As  we  do  turn  our  backs 

From  our  companion,  thrown  into  his  grave  ; 

^Q  his  familiars  -  from  his  buried  fortunes 

Slink  all  away  •,  leave  their  falfe  vows  with  him. 

Like  empty  purfes  pick'd  :  and  his  poor  felf 

A  dedicated  besfsar  to  the  air. 

With  his  diieafeof  all-lhunn'd  poverty. 

Walks,  like  contempt,  alone. — More  of  our  fellows. 

Enter  other  fervants. 
Flav,  All  broken  implements  of  a  ruin'd  houfe ! 

^  Enter  Flaviusy]  Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  exaltation 
of  Timon's  charadcr  than  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  his  Icrvant?. 
Nothing  but  real  virtue  can  be  honoured  by  domelHcks ;  nothing 
but  impartial  kindnefs  can  gain  aife^lion  from  dependants. 

Johnson. 

"  '———from  his  buried  fortunes'^  The  old  copies  have  to  inllead 

o^frcm.    The  correiftion  is  Hanmer's ;  but  the  old  reading  might 
fland.  Johnson. 


3  Sen 
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3  Serv.  Yet  do  our  hearts  wear  Timon's  livery. 
That  fee  I  by  our  faces ;  we  arc  fellows  flill. 
Serving  alike  in  forrow.     Leak'd  is  our  bark. 
And  we,  poor  mates,  (land  on  the  dying  deck, 
Hearing  the  furges  threat:  we  muft  all  part 
Into  this  feaof  air. 

Flav,  Good  fellows  all. 
The  lateft  of  my  wealth  I'll  fhare  amongft  you; 
Where-ever  we  fhall  meet,  for  Timon's  fake, 
Let's  yet  be  fellows  •,  let's  fhake  our  heads,  and  fay, 
As  'twere  a  knell  unto  our  mafter's  fortunes, 
IFe  have  Jeen  better  days.     Let  each  take  fome ; 

[Giving  them  money, 
— Nay,  put  out  all  your  hands.  Not  one  word  more  ; 
Thus  part  we  rich  in  forrow,  parting  poor. 

[Jhey  embrace^  and  part  fever al  Kjoays. 
2  Oh,  the  fierce  wretchednefs  that  glory  brings  us  I 
Who  would  not  wiih  to  be  from  wealth  exempt 
Since  riches  point  to  mifery  and  contempt  ? 
Who'd  be  fo  mock'd  with  glory,  as  to  live 
But  in  a  dream  of  friendfhip  ? 
To  have  his  pomp,  and  all  what  ftate  compounds, 
But  only  painted,  like  his  varniQi'd  friends ; 
Poor  honeft  lord,  brought  low  by  his  own  heart ; 
Undone  by  goodnefs !   ^itrange  unufual  blood. 
When  man's  worfl  fm  is,  he  does  too  much  good  ! 

Who 

3  Oh,  the  fierce  'wreicler!nefs ]  I  believe  ferce  is   here 

ufed  for  hajiy,  ^recpitate.  Steevens. 

* Jlrange  unufual  ilood,'\  Of  this  pafTage,  I  fuppofe,    every 

reader  would  wifh  for  a  correflion  ;  but  the  word,  harfli  as  it  is, 
{lands  fortified  by  the  rhyme,  to  which,  perhaps,  it  owes  its  intro- 
duflion.     1  know  not  what  to  propofe.     Perhaps, 

■  ■  jf range  unufual  mood, 
may,  by  fome,  be   thought  better,  and  by   others  worfe. 

Johnson. 
I  iTiouId  fuppofe,  that  the  poet  meant  to  apoftrophize  Timon's 
ungrateful  aud  unnatural  friends,  by  calling  them 

"Jirange 
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Who  then  dares  to  be  half  fo  kind  again  ? 

For  bounty,  that  makes  Gods,  does  il'iW  mar  men. 

My  deareft  lord,  bled,  to  be  mod  accurs'd. 

Rich  only  to  be  wretched  :  thy  great  fortunes 

Are  made  thy  chief  afflidlions.     Alas,  kind  lord  I 

He's  flung  in  rage  from  this  ungrateful  feat 

Of  monftrous  friends :  nor  has  he  with  him  to 

Supply  his  life,  or  that  which  can  command  it. 

ril  follow  and  enquire  him  out : 

I'll  ever  ferve  his  mind  with  my  befl  will ; 

Whillt  I  have  gold,  I'll  be  his  ileward  ftill.         [E^U. 

SCENE    III. 
THE      WOODS. 

Enter  ^imon. 

*rim.  ^  O  blefied,  breeding  fun,  draw  from  the  earth 
Rotten  humidity  ;  below  ^  thy  filler's  orb 
Infed  the  air !     Twinn'd  brothers  of  one  womb, 
Whofe  procreation,  refidcnce,  and  birth 
Scarce  is  dividant,  touch  with  feveral  fortunes  \ 


'firange  unufual  brood  ! 


who  could  treat  excefs  of  liberality  as  they  would  have  treated  ex- 
cefs  of  guilt.  Steevens. 

5  O  ble/Ted  breeding  fun, ]  The  fenfe,  as  well  as  elegance 

©f  the  expreflion,  requires  that  we  (hould  rCad, 


O  bleffing  breedingyJit/z, 


i.  e.  Thou  that  before  ufed  to  breed  bkffings,  now  breed  curfes 
and  contagion  ;  as  afterwards  he  fays, 

T^hcu /- n  that  comfort^Jly  burn,  Warburton. 

I  do  not  fee  that  this  emendation  much  Hrengthens  the  fenfe. 

Johnson. 
e  » ^]^^,  jip^^y.  p^^j  That  Is,  the  moon*s,  \}sC\%fuhlunary  world. 

Johnson. 

The 
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1'he  greater  fcorns  the  lefler.     ^  Not  nature. 

To  whom  all  lores  lay  fiege,  can  bear  great  fortune 

But  by  contempt  of  nature. 

^  Raiie  me  this  beggar,  and  denude  that  lord, 

The 

7  Notev^n  nature^ 


To  ^johom  all  fores  ley  fiege. ] 

He  had  faid  the  brother  could  not  bear  great  fortune  without  de- 
fpifing  his  brother.  He  now  goes  further,  and  aflerts  that  even 
human  nature  cannot  bear  it,  but  with  contempt  of  its  common 
nature.  The  fentence  is  ambiguous,  and,  befides  that,  otherwife 
obfcure.  J  am  perfuaded,  that  our  author  had  Alexander  here 
principally  in  mind  ;  whole  uninterrupted  courfe  of  fuccefles,  as  we 
learn  from  hiftory,  turned  his  head,  and  made  him  fancy  himfelf 
2iGod^  and  contemn  his  human  origin.  The  poet  fays,  e^uzn  na- 
ture^ meaning  nature  in  iis  greatefl  perf:-dion  :  And  Alexander  is 
reprefenled  by  the  ancients  as  the  moll  accomplifhed  perfon  that 
ever  was,  both  for  his  qualities  of  mind  and  body,  a  kind  of  mailer- 
piece  of  nature.    He  adds, 

To  ivhom  all  fores  lo-yfitge^<- 
3.  e.  Although  the  imbecility  of  the  human  condition  might  eafily 
have  informed  him  of  his  error.  Here  Shalcefpeare  fcems  to  have 
had  an  eye  to  Plutarch,  who,  in  his  life  of  Alexander,  tells  us 
that  it  was  that  which  liagger'd  him  in  his  fober  moments  concern- 
ing the  belief  of  his  divinity.     "EXe^ev  Vz  udXi^a  o-v/ivjai  S-vnro?  aSv  Ix  t5 

<Xtti  TO  hooy-BVov.  VVarBURTON. 

I  have  preferved  this  note  rather  for  the  fake  of  the  commenta- 
tor than  of  the  author.  How  Picture,  to  ^•■jh.m  all  fores  lay  fiege^ 
can  fo  emphatically  cxprefs  nature  in  its  griateji  pe'fediout  I 
iliall  not  endeavour  to  explain.  The  meaning  I  take  to  be  this  .• 
Br  other  y  iiihen  his  fortune  is  in'argeJy  ^iH  fom  brother  ;  for  this 
is  the  general  depravity  ofhuman  nature,  which,  befteged  as  it  is 
hymfery,  admonilhed  as  it  is  of  want  and  imperfedion,  when  ele- 
I'ated  by  fortun:,   ay.7/  defpfe  beings  of  nature  like  its  onvn, 

Johnson. 

s  Raife  me  th':s  beggar,  and dcny't  that  hrd,]  Where  is  the  fenfe 
and  Englilh  of  d^ny't  that  lord?  Deny  him  what?  What  pre- 
ceding noun  is  there  to  which  the  pronoun  //  is  to  be  referred -^ 
And  it  would  be  abfurd  to  think  the  poet  meant,  deny  to  raife 
that  lord.  The  antithefis  mud  be,  let  fortune  raife  this  beggar, 
and  lether/r//5  2nd  defpoil  xhzi  lord  of  all  his  pomp  and  orna- 
ments, c^c.  which  fenfe  is  compleated  by  this  Uight  alteration. 
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The  fenator  Ihall  be^r  contempt  hereditary. 
The  beggar  native  honour. 
*  It  is  the  paftor  krds  the  brother's  fides, 
The  want  that  makes  him  leave.    Who  dares,  who 
dares. 

In 


•and  denude  thai  lord^ 


So  lord  Rea  in  his  relation  of  M.  Hamilton's  plot,  written  in  1630, 

"  All  thefe  Hamiltons  had  denuded  themfelves  of  their  fortunes 
"  and  eftates." 

AndChaHes  the  Firft,  in  his  meflage  to  the  parliament,  fays, 
**  Denude  ourfelvesof  all."*— -Clar.  vol.  3.  p.  i^.  odavo  edit. 

Warburton. 
I  believe  the  former  reading  to  be  the  true  one.     Raife  me  that 
beggar,  and   deny  a  proportionable   degree  of  elevation  to  that 
lord.    A  lord  is  not  fo  high  a  title  in  the  liate,  but  that  a  man  origin 
nally  poor  might  be  raifed  to  one  above  it.  Ste evens.      . 

^  his  the  pajlure  lards  the  beggar's^^'V  ,]  This,  as  the  editors 
have  ordered  it,  is  an  idle  repetition  at  the  beft  ;  fuppofingit  did, 
^ndeed,  contain  the  fame  fentiment  as  the  foregoing  lines.  But 
Shakefpeare  meant  a  quite  ditlerent  thing:  and  having,  like  a 
fenfible  writer,  made  a  fmart  obfervatlon,  he  illuftrates  it  by  a 
fimilitude  thus, 

ttii  the  paJJure  ^ards  the  weather'.? y/^/V/,  , 

The  nl'ant  that  makes  him  lean. ■ 


And  the  fimilitude  is  extremely  beautiful,  as  conveying  this  fati- 
ricai  refledion ;  there  is  no  more  difference  between  man  and 
man  in  the  e (teem  of  fupcrlicial  and  corrupt  judgments,  than  be- 
tween a  fat  fheep  and  a  lean  one.  Warburton. 

This  pafTage  is  very  obfcure,  nor  do  T  difcover  any  clear  fcnfe, 
even  though  we  iiiould  admit  the  emendation.  Let  us  infpedl  the 
text  as  I  have  given  it  from  the  original  edition, 

//  is  the  paflour  lards  the  brother'.fyrV^/, 
'J'he  *want  that  makes  hi^n  leave. 

Dr.  Warburton  found  the  pafTage  already  changed  thus, 
//  is  the  pafture  lards  the  beggar*/  fides^ 
The  ^jjajit  that  7nakcs  him  lean. 

And  upon  this  reading  of  no  authority,  raifeJ  another  equally  un- 
certain.  . 

Alteration?  are  never  to  be  made  v  ithout  necelTity.  Let  us  fee 
what  fenfe  the  genuine  reading  v>'ill  afford.  Poverty,  fays  the  poet, 

bears 
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In  purity  of  manhood  (land  upright^ 
And  fay.  This  mari^s  a  flatterer  ?  if  one  be. 
So  are  they  all  -,  '  for  every  greeze  of  fortune 
Is  fmooth'd  by  that  below.     The  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool.     All  is  oblique  *, 
There's  nothing  level  in  our  curfed  natures. 
But  diredt  villany.     Therefore  be  abhorr'd. 
All  feafts,  focieties,  and  throngs  of  men  ! 
His  femblable,  yea,  himfelf,  Timon  difdains.' 
Deftruclion  fang  mankind! — Earth,  yield  me  roots! 

{pigging  the  earth* 
Who  feeks  for  better  of  thee,  fawce  his  palate 
With  thy  mofl  operant  poifon  !  What  is  here  ? 
Gold  ?  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold  ?  No,  Gods, 
I  am  no  *  idle  votarifb.     Roots,  you  clear  heavens  ! 
Thus  muchof  this,  will  make  black,  white  j  foul,  fair  j 
Wrong,  right  -,  bafe,  noble ;  old,  young  \  coward, 
valiant. 

htars  contempt  hereditary ^  and  nuealth  nati've  honour.  To  illuflrate 
this  pofition,  having  already  mentioned  the  cafe  of*  a  poor  and  rich 
brother,  he  remarks,  that  this  preference  is  given  to  wealth  by 
thofe  whom  it  leaft  becomes  ;  it  is  the  p3.iio\ir  that  grea/ej  or  flatters 
the  rich  brother,  and  will  greafe  him  on  till  ivant  makes  him  lea-ve. 
The  poet  then  goes  on  to  afk,  Who  dares  to  fay  this  man,  this  paf- 
tour,  is  afatterer ;  the  crime  is  univerfal ;  through  all  the  world 
ike  learned  pate,  with  allufion  to  the  pafiour,  ducks  to  the  golden  fooL 
If  it  beobjefted,  as  it  may  jullly  be,  that  the  mention  of  paftour 
is  unfuitable,  we  mull  remember  the  mention  oi grace  and  cheni^ 
hims  in  this  play,  and  many  fuch  anachronifms  in  many  others. 
I  would  therefore  read  thus : 

//  is  the  pajlour  lards  the  h'other^s  Jtdes, 

'Tis  njuant  that  makes  him  lea-ve. 
The  obfcurity  is  dill  great.    Perhaps  a  line  is  loft.    I  have  at  leafl 
given  the  original  reading.  Johnson. 

« far  enjery  greeze  of  fortune']  Greeze  for  Hep  or  degree. 

Pope. 

* no  idlri  njofarifl. — ]  No  infincerc  or  inconHant  fupplicant. 

Qcld  will  not  fcrve  me  infiead  of  roQts^  Johnson. 

Hal 
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Ha !  you  Gods  !  why  this  ?  What?  This  you  Gods  ? 

^  Why  this 
Will  lug  your  priefts  and  fervants  from  your  fides  : 
*  Pluck  flout  mens'  pillows  from  below  their  heads. 
This  yellow  flave 

Will  knic  and  break  religions  -,  blefs  the  accurs'd  ; 
Make  the  hoar  leprofy  ador'd  -,  place  thieves. 
And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation. 
With  fenators  on  the  bench  :  this  is  it, 
^  That  makes  the  wappen*d  widow  wed  again  : 

Shq 


'PFfy  tJ:is 


Will  lug  your  priejis  and ftr-vants from  your  fides  ;] 

Arlftophanes,  in  his  Plutus,  A£l  V.  Scene  2.  makes  the  prleU  of 
Jupiter  defert  his  fervice  to  live  with  Plutus.         War  burton. 

**■  Pluck^OMl  mens'  tillonjos from  kelo-v:  their  heads, "]  i.  e.  men  who 
have  ftrength  yet  remaining  to  ftruggle  with  their  dillemper.  This 
alludes  to  an  old  cuilom  of  drawing  away  the  pillovv  from  under 
the  heads  of  men  in  their  laft  agonies,  to  make  their  departure  the 
cafier.  But  the  0>:fcrd  editor,  fuppofing  front  to  fignify  healthy^ 
alters  it  lofick,  and  this  he  calls  emending.  Wared rton^ 

5  That  makes  the  'ujappend  ixjidovj  ivzd  again  ;]  Waped  or  nfjap- 
pen^d  fignihes  both  forrowful  and  terriHed,  either  for  the  lofs  of  a 
good  hulhand,  or  by  the  treatment  of  a  bad.  But  gold,  he  fays, 
can  overcome  both  her  afFedion  and  her  fears.      Warburton. 

Of  ivappened  I  have  found  no  example,  n'or  know  any  meaning. 
To  a^ha^en  ufed  by  Spenfer  in  his  Huhberd*s  Tale,  but  I  think- 
not  in  either  of  the  fenfes  mentioned.  I  would  read  ^aimdy  for 
decayed  by  time.     So  cur  author  in  Richard  the  Thirds 

A  ^^^///y-waining  and  difrefed^vidcw*  Johnson. 

In  the  comedy  of  the  Roaring  Girl  by  Middleton  and  Decker, 
1611,  I  meet  with  a  word  very  like  this,,  which  the  reader  will 
cafily  explain  for  himfelf,  when  has  read  the  follov»ing  paffage, 

Moll.  And  there  you  Ihall  njcap  v/ith  me. 
Sir  B.  Nay,  M.U,  what's  that  ivap  ? 

Moll.  Wappening  and  niggling  is  all  one,  the  rogue  my  man 
can  tell  you. 

It  mud  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  Chaucer,  in  the  Com- 
plaint of  Annelida^  line  217,  ufcs  the  word  in  the  fenfe  which  Dr. 
Warburton  explains  it : 

««  M/ 
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She,  whom  the  fpital-houfe,  and  ulcerous  forest 
Would  caft  the  gorge  at,  this  embalms  and  Ipices 
*  To  the  April  day  again.     Come,  damned  earth. 
Thou  common  whore  of  mankind,  that  putt'ft  odd^ 
Among  the  rout  of  nations,  I  will  make  thee 
^  Do  thy  right  nature.— -[M?rf^   afar  off.'] — ^Ha !  a 

drum. — ^  Thou'rt  quick. 
But  vet  ril  bury  thee.     Thou'lt  go,  flrong  thief. 
When  gouty  keepers  of  thee  cannot  fland  :  — 
— Nay^  ftay  thou  out  for  earneft.    [Keeping  fo  me  gold. 

Enter  Alcihiades^  with  drum  and  fife  in  warlike  manner y 
and  Phrynia  and  Timandra, 

Ale,  What  art  thou  there?  fpeak, 

Tim.  A  bead,  as  thou  art.  Cankers  gnaw  thy  heart. 
For  fhewing  me  again  the  eyes  of  man. 

Ale,  What  is  thy  name  ?  Is  man  fo  hateful  to  thee,. 
That  art  thyfelf  a  man  ? 

Tim.  I  am  Mifanthropos,  and  hate  mankind. 
For  thy  parr,  1  do  wifn  thou  wert  a  dog. 
That  1  might  love  thee  fomcthing* 

Ale.  I  know  thee  well  ; 
But  in  thy  fortunes  am  unlearned,  and  flrange. 

Tim,  1   know  thee  too  ^  and  more,   than  that  I 
know  thee, 
I  not  defire  to  know.     Follow  thy  drum  ^ 

**  My  fevvertyein  nvaped  countenance/' 

IVoppened^  according  to  the  quotation  I  have  already  made,  would 
mean — The  ividonjj  ^vhcfe  ciirioJJtv  and  pojjions  had  been  air sady  graft* 
fed.     1  believe,  however,  there  is  iHll  lonie  corruption  in  the  texL 

St  EE YENS. 

*^  To  the  April  day  again. ]  That  is,    to   the  iveddtng 

dajy  called   by  the  poet,   fatirically,  April  day^  oifocVs  day. 

Johnson. 
^  Do  thy  right  nature.^]  Lie  in  the  earth  where  nature  laid  thee. 

Johnson. 

*  .—, T/.curt  ^uick,]  Thou  haft  life  and  motion  in  thee. 

Johnson. 

With 
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With  man's  blood  paint  the  ground.     Gules,  gules  : 
Religious  canons,  civil  laws  are  cruel ; 
Then  what  fhould  war  be  ?  This  feil  whore  of  thine 
Hath  in  her  more  deftruclion  than  thy  fword. 
For  all  her  cherubin  look. 

Phry,  Thy  lips  rot  off ! 

Tim.  ^  I  will  not  kifs  thee  ;  then  the  rot  returns   ' 
To  thine  own  lips  again. 

Ale,  How  came  the  noble  Timon  to  this  change  ? 

"Tim,  As  the  m.oon  does,  by  wanting  light  to  give: 
But  then  renev/  I  could  not,  like  the  moon. 
There  were  no  funs  to  borrow  of. 

Ale,  Noble  Timon, 
What  friendlhio  may  I  do  thee  ? 

Tim,  None,  but  to 
Maintain  my  opinion. 

Ale,  What  is  it,  Timon  ? 

Tim.  Promife  me  friendfhip,  but  perform  none.  If 
'  Thou  wilt  not  promife,  the  Gods  plague  thee,  for 
Thou  art  a  man;  if  thou  doft  perform,  confound  thee. 
For  thou  art  a  man ! 

Ale»  I  have  heard  in  fome  fort  of  thy  mifcries. 

Tim.  Thou  faw'ft  them,  when  I  had  profperity. 

Ale,  I  fee  them  now ;  then  was  a  bleiTed  time. 

Tim,  As  thine  is  now,  held  with  a  brace  of  harlots. 

Timan.  Is  this  the  Athenian  minion,  whom  the  world 
Voic'd  fo  regardfully  ? 

Tim,  Art  thou  Timandra  } 

Timan,  Yes. 

^  I  will  not  kifs  theet ]  This  alludes  to  an  opinion  in  former 

times,  generally  prevalent,  that  the  venereal  infed:cn  tranfmitted 
to  another,  left  the  infeder  free.  I  will  not,  fays  Timon,  take  the 
rot  from  thy  lips  by  killing  thee.  Johnson. 

Thou  ^wilt  not  promife,   &C.] 
That  is,    however    thou  may'li  a6l,    fines  thou  art  man,  hated 
man,  I  wifh  thee  evil.  Johnson- 

Vol.  YIII.  A  a  Tim, 
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'Tim,  *  Be  a  whore  ftill !     They  love  thee  not  that 
ufe  thee  -, 
Give  them  difeafes,  leaving  with  thee  their  lull : 
Make  ufe  of  thy  fait  hours  :  feafon  the  flaves 
For  tubs  and  baths  j  bring  down  the  rofe-cheek'd 

youth 
3  To  the  tub-fall,  and  the  diet. 

Timan, 

"^  Be  a  njohore  full     They  lo've  thee  not  that  ufe  thee  ; 
G'fvethem  dijeafes^  leading  n.vith  thee  their  lujl  : 
Make  ufe  of  thy  fait  hours  y  &C.] 

There  is  here  a  flight  tranfpofition.     I  would  read, 
— — — = — Th  y  love  thee  not  that  ufe  thee, 
Lcauing  "jcith  thee  their  luf  ;  gixe  them  difeafes  ; 
Make  ufe  of  thy  fait  hours  ;  feafon  thefarues 
For  tubs  and  baths ; Johnson. 

3  To  the  fub-faft,  and  the  diet.']  One  might  make  a  very  long 
and  vain  fearch,  yet  not  be  able  to  meet  v*'ith  this  prepolleroua 
V70r6  fiib'faf,  which  has  notwithftanding  paffed  current  Vv'ith  all 
the  editors.  We  fhould  read  tub-fafl.  The  author  is  alluding  to 
the  lues  venerea,  and  its  effedls.  At  that  time  the  cure  of  it  v/as 
performed  either  by  guaiacum,  or  mercurial  unclions :  and  in  both 
cafes  the  patient  was  kept  up  very  v/arm  and  clofe  ;  that  in  the 
iirll:  application  the  fvveat  might  be  prom.oted  ;  and  left,  in  the 
other,  he  fhould  take  cold,  which  was  fatal.  The  regimen  for  the 
courfe  cf  guaiacum  (fays  Dr.  Friend  in  his  Hifcry  of  Phyfck,  vol. 
If.  p.  380.)  ^was  at  firji  Jirangely  circumfiantial  ;  and  fo  rigorous, 
that  the  patie:.t  njoas  put  into  a  dungeon  in  order  to  make  him  Jiueat  ~, 
and  in  that  7nanner,  as  Fallopius  exfreffis  ity  the  I  ones,  and  the  very 
man  himfelf  ivas  macerated.  Wifeman  fays,  in  England  they  ufed 
a  tub  for  this  purpofe,  as  abroad,  a  cave,  or  oven,  or  dungeon. 
And  as  forthe  undion,  it  was  fometimes  continued  for  thirty-feven 
days  (as  he  obferves,  p.  375.)  and  during  this  time  there  was  ne-- 
ceffarily  an  extraordinary  abfrinence  required.  Hence  the  term  of 
the  tub-fajr,  Warburton. 

So  in  Jafper  Maine's  City  Hatch,   1639, 

*' You  had  better  match  a  ruin*d  bawd, 

**  One  ten  times  cur'd  by  fweating  and  the/«^.'* 

Again,  In  The  Family  cfLove,  1608,  adodor  fays, 

«i  — O  for  one  of  the  hoops  of  my  Cornelius'  tub,  I  Ihall  burll 
*'  myfelf  with  laughing  elfe." 

Sq 
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timan.  Hang  thee,  monfter ! 

Ale.  Pardon  him,  fweet  Timandra  •,  for  his  wits 
Are  drown'd  and  loft  in  his  calamities. — 
— I  have  but  little  gold  of  late,  brave  Timon, 
The  want  whereof  doth  daily  make  revolt 
In  my  penurious  band.     I  have  heard  and  griev'd. 
How  curfecT  Athens,  mindlefs  of  thy  worth, 
Forgetting  thy  great  deeds,  when  neighbour  ftates. 
But  for  thy  fword  and  fortune,  trod  upon  them, 

Tim,  1  pr'ythee,  beat  thy  drum,  and  get  thee  gone. 

^/r.  I  am  thy  friend,  and  pity  thee,  dear  Timon. 

Tim,  How  doft  thou  pity  him,  whom  thou  doft 
trouble  ? 
I  had  rather  be  alone.    ' 

Ale.  Why,  fare  thee  well : 
Here  is  fome  gold  for  thee. 

Tim.  Keep  it,  1  cannot  eat  it. 

Ale.  When  I  have  laid  proud  Athens  on  a  heap, — • 

Tim,  Warr'ft  thou  'gainft  Athens  ? 

Ale.  Ay,  Timon,  and  have  caufe. 

Tim.  The  Gods  confound  them  all  in  thy  conqueft. 
And  thee  after,  when  thou  haft  conquered  ! 

Ale.  Why  me,  Timon  .^^ 

Tim.  That  by  killing  of  villains  thou  v/as  born 
To  conquer  my  country. 
Put  up  thy  gold.     Go  on,— Here's  gold, — Go  on  j 

So  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Knight  of  the  Burning  PeJIkt 

a whom  r  in  diet  keep 

**  Send  lower  down  into  the  cave, 

*'  And  in  a  tzd  that's  heated  rm.oakIng  hot,  &c." 

Again  in  the  fame  play, 

" caught  us,  and  put  us  in  a  fu^, 

*'  Where  we  this  two  months  fweat,  &€.'* 

**  This  bread  and  water  hath  our  diet  been,  &c.'* 

Stesveks. 

A  a  2  Be 
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*  Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  v;hen  Jove, 

Will  o'er  Tome  high-vic'd  city  hang  his  poifon 

In  the  lick  air.     Let  not  thy  Iword  fl<ip  one  : 

Pity  not  honour'd  age  for  his  white  beard. 

He  is  an  ufnrer.     Strike  me  the  counterfeit  matron. 

It  is  her  habit  only  that  is  honeft, 

Herlelf's  a  bawd.     Let  not  the  virgin's  cheek 

Make  loft  thy  trenchant  fword  \  for  thofe  milk-paps, 

5  That  through  the  window-bars  bore  at  mens'  eyes. 

Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ, 

Set  them  down  horrible  traitors.    Spare  not  the  babe. 

Whole  dimpled    fmiles  from  fools  ^  exhauft   their 

mercy  % 
Think  it  a^baiiard,  whom  the  oracle 
Kath  doubtfully  pronounc'd  thy  throat  fhall  cut. 
And  mince  it  fans  remorfe.     Swear  againfl  objedls  -, 
Put  armour  on  thine  ears,  and  on  thine  eyes  ; 
Whofe  proof,  nor  yells  of  mothers,  maids,  nor  babes, 
Nor  fight  of  prieil  in  holy  veftments  bleeding, 

5  Be  as  a  planetary  placrue,  niohen  "Joue 
Will  o'er  fome  high'Hjic^ d  city  hang  his  poifon 
In  the  Jick  air, ] 

This  Is  wonderfully  mblime  and  pidurefque.         Wareurton. 

^  That  through  the  ^Mindo-vc-hp.rn ]  How  the  words  come 

to  be  blundered  into  this  firange  nonfenfe,    is  hard  to  conceive. 
But  it  is  plain  Shakeipeare  wrote, 

nrindciu-  laivn 

i.  e.  lawn  almoft  as  tranfparent  as  glafs  windows.  War  bur  ton. 

The  reading  is  more  probably, 

nuindo^-bars,  • ■ 

The  virgin  that  fhews  her  bofom  through  the  lattice  of  her  cham- 
ber. Johnson. 

^ exhaiifi  their  mercy -^'l  For  exhauft,  fir  T.  Hanmer,  and  af- 
ter him  Dr.  Warburton,  read  extort  ;  but  exhaujl  here  fignifies 
literally  to  dranx  forth.  Johnson. 

7 baJiard^^-^-'l  An  allufion  to  the  tale  of  CEdipus. 

Johnson. 

Shall 
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Shall  pierce  a  jot.     There's  gold  to  pay  thy  foldiers : 
Make  large  confufion  ;  and,  thy  fury  (pent. 
Confounded  be  thy  felf!     Speak  not,  begone. 

Ale.  Hail  thou  gold  yet  ? 
I'll  take  the  gold  thougiv'il:  me,  not  thy  counfel. 

Tim.  Doll:  thou,  or  dofl  thou  not,  heaven's  curfe 
upon  thee  ! 

Both.  Give  us  fome  gold,  good  Timon.  Haft  thou 
more  ? 

"Him.  Enough  to  make  a  whore  forfwear  her  trade, 
*  And  to  make  whores  a  bawd.     Hold  up,  you  (luts. 
Your  aprons  mountant :  you  are  not  oathable, 
Although,  I  know,  you'll  fwear,  terribly  fwear 
Into  ftrong  ihudders,  and  to  heavenly  agues. 
The  immortal  Gods  that  hear  you.  Spare  your  oaths ; 
9  I'll  truft  to  your  conditions.     Be  whores  ftill  : 
And  he  whofe  pious  breath  feeks  to  convert  you, 
Be  ftrong  in  whore,  allure  him,  burn  him  up; 
Let  your  clofe  fire  predominate  his  fmoke, 

^  And  to  mah  whore  a  baivd. ]  The  power  of  gold,  indeed, 

roay  be  fuppofed  great,  that  can  make  a  whore  forfake  her  trade  ; 
but  what  mighty  difficulty  was  there  in  making  a  whore  turn 
bawd  ?  And  yet,  *tis  plain,  here  he  is  defcribing  the  mighty  power 
of  gold.  He  had  before  (hewn,  how  gold  can  perfuade  to  any 
villainy;  he  now  ihews  that  it  has  Hill  a  greater  force,  and  can 
even  turn  from  vice  to  thepraftice,  or,  at  leaft,  the  femblance  of 
virtue.  We  mull  therefore  read,  to  rellore  fenfeto  our  author, 

Jnd  to  make  whole  a  ha^vjd. 
i.  e.  not  only  make  her  quit  her  calling,  but  thereby  rellore  her  to 
reputation.  War  burton. 

The  old  edition  reads. 

And  to  make  ^jbores  a  bauj.-i. 
That  is,  enough  to  make  a  nvhore  lea-ve  'vohorivg,   and  a  haiud  Igrj'ue 
fnaking  ivhores.  Johnson. 

^  /'//  truj}   to  your  conditions. ]  Vou    need  p.ot  fwear  to 

continue  whore?,  I  will  truiltoyour  inclinations,         Johnson. 

A  a  :?  And 
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And  be  no  turn-coats.     '  Yet  may  your  pains,  fix 

months. 
Be  quite  contrary  :  and  thatch  your  poor  thin  roofs  * 

With 

-Tef  may  your  pains,  yf^r  months  f 


Be  quite  contrary — J 

This  is  obfcure,  partly  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  pains j  and 
partly  from  the  generality  of  the  expreflion.  The  meaning  is  this, 
he  had  faid  before,  follow  conftantly  your  trade  of  debauchery  : 
that  is  (fays  he)  for  fix  months  in  the  year.  Let  the  other  fix  be 
employed  in  quite  contrary  pains  and  labour,  namely,  in  the  fevere 
difcipline  neceflary  for  the  repair  of  thofe  diforders  that  your  de- 
baucheries occafion,  in  order  to  fit  you  anew  to  the  trade ;  and 
thus  let  the  whole  year  be  fpent  in  thefe  different  occupations. 
On  this  account  he  goes  on,  and  fays,  Make  falfe  kair,  &c.  But 
for y  pains  Jix  months >  the  Oxford  editor  reads  pains  exterior.  What 
he  means  1  know  not.  Warburton. 

The  explanation  is  ingenious,  but  I  think  It  very  remote,  and 
would  willingly  bring  the  author  and  his  readers  to  meet  on  eafier 
terms.  We  may  read, 

-^—Tet  may  ycur  pains  Jix  months 

Be  quite  contraried. 

Timon  is  wifhing  ill  to  mankind,  but  is  afraid  left  the  whores 
fhould imagine  thathewifhes  well  to  them;  to  obviate  which  he 
lets  them  know,  that  he  imprecates  upon  them  influence  enough  to 
plague  others,  and  difappointments  enough  to  plague  themfelves. 
He  vvifhes  that  they  may  do  all  poluble  mifchief,  and  yet  take 
pains  fix  months  of  the  year  in  vain. 

In  this  fenfe  there  is  a  connexion  of  this  line  with  the  next. 
.Finding  j(?z<r//2iw  contraried^  try  new  expedients,  thatch  your  thin 
roofy  and  paint. 

To  contrary  is  an  old  verb.  Latymer  relates,  that  when  he 
went    to   court,  he  was   advifed  not  to  contrary  the   king. 

JOHI^SON. 
■  ■   Tit  may  your  pains  Jix  months 
Be  quite  contrary 

I  believe  this  means, — Yet  for  half  the  year  at  leaft^  may  you  fuffer 
fuch  punijhment  as  is  inficied  on  Jirumpttsin  houfesofcorrtdion. 

Steeveks. 
*  — thatch ycttr  peer  thin  rofs,  &c.]    About  the  year  l«;95,  when 
the  fafhion  was  firit  introduced  in  England  of  wearing  more  hair 
than  was  ever  the  produce  of  a  fingle  head,   it  was  dangerous  for 
any  child  to  go  about,  as  nothing  was  more  common  than  for  wo- 
men 
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With  burdens  of  the  dead,  fome  that  were  hang'd. 
No  matter  ^ — wear  them,  betray  with  them  :  whore 

ftill  •, 
Paint  'till  a  horfe  may  mire  upon  your  face, 
A  pox  of  wrinkles  ! 

Both.  Well,  more  gold  ^— What  then  ? 
Believ't,  that  we'll  do  any  thinp;  for  o;old. 

Tim,  Confumptions  fow 
In  hollow  bones  of  man  •,  ilrike  their  fharp  fhins, 
And  mar  »  mens'  fpurring.  Crack  the  lawyer's  voice. 
That  he  may  never  more  falfe  title  plead. 
Nor  found  his  quillets  fhrilly.     Hoar  the  flamen,^ 
That  fcolds  againfl  the  quality  of  fielli, 
And  not  believes  himfelf.     Down  with  the  nofe, 
Down  with  it  flat ;  take  the  bridge  quite  away 
Of  him,  5  that  his  particular  to  forefee 
Smells  from  the  general  weal.     Make   curl'd-pate 
ruffians  bald. 

And 

men  to  entice  fuch  as  "had  fine  hair  into  private  places,  and  there 
to  cut  it  ciF.     I  have  this  information  from  Stubbs's    Anatomy  of 
Jbufes,  which  J  have  often  quoted  on  the  article  of  drefs.  Steev. 
^ mens'' /purring. ]   Hanmer  reads  Jparring^   pro- 
perly enough,  if  there  be  any  ancient  example  of  the  word. 

Johnson, 

'^ ¥i.Q>2,x  the  flamen,'\   Mr.  Upton  would  read  ^.a/yt^,  i.  e. 

make  hoarfe  ;  for  to  be  hoary  claims  reverence.     Add  to  this  (fays 
he)  that  hoar/e'is  here  moft  proper,  as  oppos'd  X.o  fcolds.     It  may, 

however,  mean, Give  the  liamen   the   hoary  hprofy. 

Steevens. 

5  that  his  particular  to  forefee]  In  this  beautiful  paffage 

there  is  a  ftrange  jumble  of  metaphors.  Tofmslli?i  order  to  forefee  y 
is  uling  the  benefit  cf  the  fenfes  in  a  very  abfurd  way.  Tiie  fcnfe 
too,  is  as  bad  as  the  exprelTion  :  Men  do  not  forfake  and  betray 
the  public  in  order  toforefe  their  own  particularadvantage,  but  to 
provide  for  it.  Fcrcfeing  is  not  the  confequence  of  betriiying, 
but  one  of  the  caufes  of  it.  Without  doubt  v/e  fhould  read. 
Of  him,  that,  his  particular  to  forefend, 

Smells  from  the  ge/i'ral  ^weaL 

i,  e.  provide  for,  fecure.     Forefend  has  a  great  force  and  beauty 

Aa4  ia 
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And  let  the  nnicarr'd  braggarts  of  the  war 
Derive  fome  pain  from  you.     Plague  all ; 
That  your  adtivity  may  defeat,  and  quell 
The  fource  of  all  eredlion. — There's  more  gold  : — 
Do  you  damn  others,  and  let  this  damn  you. 
And  ditches  grave  you  all !  ^ 

Both,  More  counfel,  with  more  money,  bounteous 
Timon. 

^Tim.  More   whore,    more  mifchief  firft.     I  have 
given  you  earnefb. 

Ale.  Strike  up  the  drum  towards  Athens,     Fare- 
well, Timon  ; 
If  I  thrive  well,  I'll  vifit  thee  again. 

"Tim.  If  I  hope  well,  I'll  never  fee  thee  more. 

jilc.  I  never  did  thee  harm. 

1i?n,  Yes,  tliou  fpok'ft  well  of  me. 

Ale,  Cairit  thou  that  harm  ? 

in  this  place,  as  fignifying  not  barely  \.ofecure,  but  to  make  z  pre* 
(vious  pro'vij:  n  for  Jeciiring,  W a  r  b u  r to n. 

The  metaphor  is  apparently  incongruous,  but  thefenfeis  good. 
*Vo  forejee  bis  particular.,  is  to  pro-vide  for  his  priuate  advantage,  for 
\v\\\q\\  hs  leaves  tbs  right  /cent  of  publick  good.  In  hunting,  when 
hares  have  crofs'tl  one  another,  it  is  common  for  fome  of  the 
hounds  tofmellfroTn  the  general  vjealy  and  fore  fee  thdr  onxsn  particu" 
lar.  Shakefpeare,  who  feems  to  have  been  u  fkilful  fportfman, 
and  has  alluded  often  to  falconry,  perhaps,  alludes  here  to 
hunting. - 

To  the  commentator's  emendation  it  may  be  objefted,  that  he 
VL{z^forefindm  the  wrong  meaning.  To forefend,  is,  I  think,  ne- 
ver to  provide  for,  but  lo  pr^njde  againft.  The  verbs  compounJ'eJ 
withy,.;-  OY  fore  have  commonly  either  an  evil  or  negative  fenfe. 

Johnson. 
^  Tq grave  lb  to  entomb.     The  word  is  now  obfolete,  tho'  fome- 
timesuled  by  Shakefpeare  and  his  contemporary  authors.    To  un- 
grave  \\'2i^  likewife  to  turn  out  of  a  grave.     Thus  in  Marfton's 
Scpbcujfiay 

<5 and  me,  now  dead, 

*'  Deny  a  grave  :  hurl  us  among  the  recks 

**  To  fiatich  hearts  hunger:  therefore,  ihMS  ungra'v^d^ 

^'  I  feek  How  reil,"  Steevens. 

Tim, 
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Tim.  Men  daily  find  it. 
Get  thee  away,  and  take  thy  beagles  with  thee. 

Jlc.  We  but  offend  him.     Strike. 

[Drum  beats.     Exeunt  Alcibiades^ 
Phrynia^  and  Timandra, 

Tim.  [Digging.}  That  nature,  being  Tick  of  man's 
unkindnefs, 

Should  yet  be  hungry  ! Common  mother,  thou 

7  Whofe  womb  unmeafurable,  and  infinite  bread: 
Teems,  and  feeds  all ;  whofe  felf-fame  metal, 
Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  puft. 
Engenders  the  black  toad,  and  adder  blue. 
The  gilded  nev/t,  and  ^  eyelefs  venom'd  worm  ; 
With  all  the  abhorred  births  9  below  crifp  heaven. 
Whereon  Hyperion's  quickening  fire  doth  fliine ; 
Yield  him,  who  all  thy  human  fons  doth  hate. 
From  forth  thy  plenteous  bofom,  one  poor  root ; 
Enfear  thy  fertile  and  conceptious  womb ; 
'  Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ingrateful  man ! 

Go 

^  Whofe  tvoomh  unmtafurahh^  and  infinite  hreajf^  This  image  is 
taken  from  the  ancient  liatues  of  Diana  Ephefia  Multimammia, 
called  '^o.'jci-loxo;  (^(yiq  'urht'ji'j  m^t*)?  j  and  is  a  very  good  comment  on 
thofe  extraordinary  figures.  Sec  Montfaucon,  VAntiquite  expliquee^ 
1.  iii.  c.  15.  Hefiod,  alluding  to  the  fame  reprefe stations,  calls 
the  earth,  tai'  etpyitepnos.  Warburton. 

Whofe  infinite  brea/i  means  no  more  than  nxshrfe  houndlef  fur  face, 
Shakefpeare  probably  knew  nothing  of  that  to  which  the  commen- 
tator alludes.  Steevens. 

^ 'eyelefs  njemtn^d  njjzrm  ;]  The  ferpent,  which  we,  from  the 

fmallnefs  of  his  eyes,  call  the  blind 'iMorm^  and  the  Latins,  cacilia, 

Johnson* 

5 ^^/ow  crifp  hea^e^,']  Wefliould  read  cript,  i.  e.  vaulted, 

from  the  Latin/  crypta,  a  vault.  War  burton. 

Mr.  Upton  declares  for  rr///»,  curled,  bent,  hollow.  Johnson, 

Perhaps  Shakefpeare  means  cwTdy  from  the  appearance  of  the 
clouds.     Jn  the  Ttmpefi^  Ariel  talks  of  riding 

**on  the  curled  clouds."  Steevens. 

'  Z^/zV //o /^cr^  bring  out  ungrateful  man  !]  This  is  an  abfurd 
reading.     Shakefpeare  •♦vrote, 

——bring 
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Go  great  with  dragons,  tigers,  wolves  and  bears  ; 
Teem  with  new  monfters,  whom   thy  upward  face 
Hath  to  the  marbled  manfion  all  above 
Never  prelented  ! — O,  a  root, — Dear  thanks  ! 
*Dry  up  thy  marrows,  vines,  and  plough- torn  leas  j 

■bring  out  to  ungrateful  man  ! 


1.  e.  fruits  for  his  fuftenance  and  fupport;  but  let  it  rather  teem 
with  monfters  to  his  deftruclion.  Nor  is  it  to  be  pretended,  that 
this  alludes  to  the  fable  :  for  he  is  fpeaking  of  what  the  earth  now 
brings  forth  ;  which  thought  he  repeats  afterwards, 

Dry  up  thy  harro~M*d  "veins,    and  plouu-torn  leasy  Sec, 

Warburton. 
It  is  plain  that  hrhrg  out  is  bring  forth,  ■w'lih  which  the  following 
lines  correfpond  fo  plainly,  that  the  commentator  might  be  fuf 
pedted  of  writing  his  note  without  reading  the  whole  paflage. 

Johnson. 
*  Dry  up  thy  marrows,  ^uc-ins,  and  plouo-torn  has  ;]  The  integri- 
ty of  the  metaphor  abfolutely  requires  that  we  fhouldread. 

Dry  up  thy  harrow'd  Hjcins,  and plo^-torn  leas, 
Mr.  Theobald  owns  that  this  gives  a  new  beauty  to  the  verfe,  yet, 
as  uni^uous  morftls  follows,  marroivs  might  have  gone  before,  and 
mean  the  fat  cf  the  land.  That  is,  becaufe  there  is  a  metaphor  af- 
terwards that  fuits  it,  it  may  be  admitted,  though  it  violates  the 
metaphor  in  the  place  it  is  ufed  in.  But  this  unhappy  critic  never 
conlidered  that  men  ought  to  earn  this  fat  before  they  eat  it. 
From  this  emendation  the  Oxford  ediior  has  fprung  another^  and 
reads, 

Dry  up  thy  me  adonis,  <vittryards Ware. 

I  cannot  concur  to  cenfure  Theobald  as  a  critic  very  unhappy. 
He  was  weak,  but  he  was  cautious  :  finding  but  little  power  in 
his  mind,  he  rarely  ventured  far  under  its  conducl.  This  timidity 
hindered  him  from  daring  conjeclares,  and  fometimes  hindered 
him  happily. 

This  pafiage,  among  many  others,  may  pafs  without  change. 
The  genuine  reading  is  not  marrcvjs,  <veins,  but  marrows,  vines  : 
the  fenfe  is  this  ;  O  nature  !  ceafe  to  produce  men,  enfear  thy  -vcoTnb  ; 
but  if  thou  wilt  continue  to  produce  them,  at  leail  ceafe  to  pamper 
them  :  dry  up  ihy  marranjos,  on  which  they  fatten  with  unduous  mor- 
fch,  thy  ^ines,  which  give  them  iiqtiorifr?  draughts,  and  thy  p!oi'j' 
torn  leai.  Here  are  efFeds  correfponding  with  caiifes,  hquorijh 
dratigkts  with  ^uines,  and  unSIuous  f/iorfli  with  marro^vji,  and  the 
old  reading  literally  preferved.  Johnson, 

Whereof 
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Whereof  ingrateful  man  with  liquorilh  draughts. 
And  morfels  unduous,  greafes  his  pure  mind. 
That  from  it  all  confideration  flips  !— 

Enter  Apemantus, 

More  man  ?  plague !  plague  ! 

Apem,  I  was  direfted  hither.     Men  report. 
Thou  dofl  afFed  my  manners,  and  dofl  ufe  them. 

Tim,  'Tis  then,  becaufe  thou  doft  not  keep  a  dog 
Whom  I  would  imitate  :  Confumption  catch  thee  1 

ApeJ7t,  This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  affeded, 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  fprung 
From  change  of  fortune.  Why  this  Ipade  ?  this  place  ? 
This  flave-like  habit,  and  thefe  looks  of  care  ? 
Thy  flatterers  yet  wear  filk,  drink  wine,  lie  foft ; 
Hug  their  difeas'd  perfumes,  and  have  forgot 
That  ever  Timon  was.     Shame  not  thefe  woods. 
By  putting  on  ^  the  cunning  of  a  carper. 
Be  thou  a  flatterer  now,  and  feek  to  thrive 
By  that  which  has  undone  thee  :  hinge  thy  knee,     . 
And  let  his  very  breach,  whom  thou'lt  obferve. 
Blow  off  thy  cap  ;  praife  his  moft  vicious  drain. 
And  call  it  excellent.     Thou  waft  told  thus  -, 
Thou  gav'ft  thine  ears  (like  tapfcers,  that  bid  welcome) 
To  knaves,  and  ail  approachcrs  :  'Tis  mod  juft 
That  thou  turn  rafcal  :  Hadft  thou  wealth  again, 
Rafcals  fhould  have't.     Do  not  affume  my  likenefs. 

Tim.  Were  I  like  thee,  I'd  throw  away  myfelf. 

Jpein.  Thou  haft   caft   away  thyfelf,  being    like 
thyfelf; 
So  long  a  madman,  now  a  fool.  What,  think'ft  thou, 


' the  cunning  of  a  carper.]  For  the  philofophy  of  a  Cy- 
nic, of  which  fe£l  Apemantus  was :   and  therefore  he  concludes, 

Do  not  ajjiime  my  likenefs.  War  bur  ton. 

Cunmng\iQXQ  feems  to  {\%mh ccunt erf dt  appear ance^,    Johnson^ 

2  That 
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That  the  bleak  air,  thy  boifterous  chamberlain. 

Will  put  thy  fhirt  on  warm  ?  Will  thefe  ^  moid  trees. 

That  have  out-liv'd  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels. 

And  fidp  when  thou  point'ft  out  ?  Will  the  cold  brook, 

Candied  with  ice,  cawdle  thy  morning  tafle 

To  cure  thy  o'er-night's  furfeit  ?    Call  the  creatures, 

Whofe  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  fpight 

Of  wreakful  heaven  ;  whofe  bare  unhoufed  trunks. 

To  the  ccnflidling  elements  expos'd, 

Anlwer  meer  nature ;  bid  them  flatter  thee ; 

Oh  !  thou  fhalt  find, — 

Tim.   A  fool  of  thee  ;  depart. 

Jpem,  I  love  thee  better  now,  than  e'er  I  did. 

ST/'?;;.  I  hate  thee  worfe. 

j^pem.  Why? 

Tim,  Thou  fiatter'ft  mifery. 

Apem,  I  flatter  not  -,  but  fay,  thou  art  a  caitiff. 

*Tim,  Why  dofl  thou  feek  me  out  ? 

j^pem.  To  vex  thee. 

5  Tim.  Always  a  villain's  oiBce,  or  a  fool's. 
Doft  pleafe  thyfelf  in't  ? 

jlpem.  Ay. 

Tim,  What !  a  knave  too  ? 

Jpem, 

*  moiji  trees,"]  Hanmer  reads  very  elegantly, 

mofs'd  trees,  Johnson. 

Shakefpeare  ufes  the  fame  epithet  in  Jsyou  like  it,  A61 IV. 

"  Under  an  oak,  whofe  boughs  were  mo/s^d  with  age.** 

Steevens. 

5  Tim.  Alvoays  a  'villain  s  ojice  or  afooVs. 

Doji  pleafe  thyfelf  int  ? 

Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.  What  !  a  knave  tBo?] 

Mr.  Warburton  propofesacorredion  here,  which,  though  it 
oppofes  the  readingof  all  the  printed  copies,  has  great  juftnefs  and 
propriety  in  it.     He  would  read  3 

What  !  and  know't  too? 

The  reafoning  of  the  text,  as  it  flands  in  the  books,  is,  in  feme 

fort. 
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Apem,  If  thou  didil  put  this  four  cold  habit  on 
To  cailigate  thy  pride,  'twere  well :  but  thou 
Dofl  it  enforcedly  ;  thou'dfb  courtier  be  again, 
Wert  thou  not  beggar.     Willing  mifery 
Out-lives  incertain  pomp  ;  ^  is  crown'd  before  : 
The  one  is  filling  ftill,  never  compleat  •, 
The  other,  at  high  wifh.     Beft  ftate,  contentkfs, 
Hath  a  diftradted  and  mod  wretched  being ; 
Worfe  than  the  worft,  content.^ 
Thou  fhould'ft  defire  to  die,  being  miferable. 

Ttm,  Not  ^  by  his  breath,  that  is  more  miferable. 

fort,  concluding  backward  ;  or  rather  making  a  kna've's  and  a 
*villaifi\  office  different ;  which,  furely,  is  abfurd.  The  correftioa 
quite  removes  the  abfurdity,  and  gives  this  fenfible  rebuke. 
*'  What !  Do'fl  X.hQ\Ji  pkafe  thyfelf  in  'vexing  me,  and  at  the  iarne 
*'  time  knoiv  it  to  be  the  office  of  a  'villain  or/oc7."  Theobald. 

Such  was  Dr.  V/arburton's  firft  conjecture,  but  afterwards  he 
adopted  Sir  T.  Hanmer's  conjeflure. 

What  a  knwve  thou  ! 
but  there  is  no  need  of  alteration.  Timon  had  juft  called  Apem?n^ 
Xnsfool,  in  confequence  of  what  he  had  known  of  him  by  for- 
mer acquaintance  ;  but  when  Apemantus  tells  him,  that  he  comes 
to  njex  him,  Timon  determines  that  to  njex  is  either  the  office  of  a 
'villain  or  a  fool  \  that  to  vex  by  de/ign  is  'villainy,  to  'vex  'ixnthcut  de- 
,Jign  is  folly ,  He  then  properly  a&s  Apemantus  whether  he  takes 
delight  in  'vexingy  and  when  he  arifwers,  yes,  Timon  replies. 
What!  and  knave  too  ?  I  before  only  knew  thee  to  be  a  fool,  but 
I  now  find  thee  likewife  a  knave.  This  feems  to  be  fo  clear  as  not 
to  Hand  in  need  of  a  comment.  Johnson. 

^  is  crouun^d  before  ;]    Arrives  fooner  at  high  vcijh  ;  that  is, 

at  the  completion  of  its  -wijhes^  Johnson. 

^  Worfe  than  the  luorf,  content.']  This  line  might  have  been  origi- 
nally completed  in  a  manner  fomething  like  the  foiiowing: 
Worfe  than  the  voorfl,  contented  is  moft  happy. 

Without  a  fupplement  like  this,  no  meaning  can  be  drawn  from 
it.  T.  T. 

Beft  ftates  contentlefs  have  a  wretched  being,  a  being  worfe 
than  that  of  the  v/orft  Hates  that  are  content.  This  one  would 
think  too  plain  to  have  been  miflaken.  Johnso?;. 

^  — by  his  breath, — ]  It  means,  I  believe,  by  his  coun/el,  by  his 
iire^ion,  J  o  k  n  s  o  ^f . 

f  Thou 
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Thou  are  a  flave,  whom  fortune's  tender  arm 
With  favour  never  clafp'd  ;  ^  but  bred  a  dog. 
*  Hadfl  thou,  like  us,   from  our  ^  firft  fwath,   pro- 
ceeded 
Through  fweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  affords. 
To  fuch  as  may  the  paflive  drugs  of  it 
Freely  command,  thou  wouldft  have  plung'd  thyfelf 
In  general  riot ;  melted  down  thy  youth 
In  different  beds  of  luil ;  and  never  learn'd 
The  icy  '  precepts  of  refped,  butfollow'd 
The  fugar'd  eame  before  thee.     ^  But  myfelf. 

The 

■hut  bred  a  dog.]  Alluding  to  the  word  Cynic t  of  which 


fcft  Apemantus  was,  Warburton. 

'  HadJl  thoUi  like  us, ]  There  is  in  this  fpeech  a  fullen 

haughtinefs,  and  malignant  dignity,  fuitable  at  once  to  the  lord 
and  the  man-hater.  The  impatience  with  which  he  bears  to  have 
liis  luxury  reproached  by  one  that  never  had  luxury  within  his 
reach,  is  natural  and  graceful. 

There  is  in  a  letter,  written  by  the  earl  ofEfiex,  juil  before  his 
execution,  to  another  nobleman,  a  pafiage  fomewhat  refembiing 
this,  with  which,  I  believe  every  reader  will  be  pieafed,  though  it 
is  fo  ferious  and  folemn  that  it  can  fcarceiy  be  inferted  without  ir- 
i-everence. 

"  God  grant  your  lordfhip  may  quickly  feel  the  comfort  I  now 
enjoy  in  niy  unfeigned  converfion,  but  that  you  may  never  feel 
the  torments  1  have  fufFered  for  my  long  delaying  it.  /  had  none 
liit  decei'vers  to  call  upon  me,  to  ivhom  I  /aidj  if  fny  ambition  could 
ha~:e  entered  into  their  narroiu  breojis^  they  ^vould  not  hanje  been  fo 
Imnhle  ;  or  if  my  delights  had  been  once  tajied  by  thtm,  th'y  <vjvuld  not 
have  been  fo  precife.  But  your  lordJJjip  hath  one  to  call  upon  you, 
that  knoiveth  'Vjhat  it  is  you  noiv  enjoy  ;  and  n.ihat  the  great ejl  fruit 
and  end  is  of  all  contentment  that  this  nvorld  can  afford,  Think, 
therefore,  dear  earl,  that  I  have  flaked  and  buoyed  all  the  ways  of 
pleafure  unto  you,  and  left  them  as  fea- marks  for  you  to  keep  the 
channel  of  religious  virtue.  For  Ihut  your  eyes  never  fo  long, 
they  muft  be  open  at  the  laft,  and  then  you  mufl  fay  with  me, 
thcru  is  no  peace  to  the  ungodly.'''*  Johnson. 

*  From  infancy.     Sv^ath  is  the  drefs  of  a  new-born  child, 

Johnson. 

2  .^precepts  ofrfpeB, — ]  Of  obedience  to  laws.         Johnson. 

4- '-But  myfelf y']  The  connexion  here  requires  fome  at- 
tention.   But  is  here  ufed  to  denote  oppoiitioH  j  but  what  imme- 
diately 
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Who  had  the  world  as  my  confeclionary. 

The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes,  and  hearts  of  mea 

At  duty,  more  than  1  could  frame  employment  ^ 

That  numberlefs  upon  me  ftuck,  as  leaves 

Do  on  the  oak  ;  have  with  one  winter's  brufh 

Fallen  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me  open,  bare 

For  every  florm  that  blows.     I  to  bear  to  this, 

That  never  knew  but  better,  is  fome  burden. 

Thy  nature  did  commence  in  fufferance,  time 

Hath  made  thee  hard  in't.     Why  Ihould  thou  hate 

men  ? 
They  never  flatter'd  thee.     What  haft  thou  given  ? 
If  thou  wilt  curfe,  thy  father,  ^  that  poor  rag, 
Muft  be  thy  fubjed,  who  in  fpight,  put  ftuff 
To  fome  Ihe- beggar,  and  compounded  thee. 
Poor  rogue  hereditary.     Hence  !  begone  !        » 
If  thou  hadft  not  been  born  the  v/orft  of  men, 
^  Thou  hadft  been  knave  and  flatterer. 
Jpem.  Art  thou  proud  yet  ? 

Tim. 

diately  precedes  is  not  oppofed  to  that  which  follows.     The  ad- 
verfative  particle  refers  to  the  two  f.rll  liriCs. 

Thou  art  ajlavey  'whom  fori une^s  tender  arm 
With  fa-vour  mver  clafpt ;  but  bred  a  dcg. 

.- ^ut  tTtyfilf 

Who  had  the  ^vorld  as  my  confe^ionr.ry,  &C. 
The  intermediate  lines  are  to  be  cor.ildered  as  a  psrenthelis  of 
paffion.  Johnson. 

^  ■  ■  -  that  poor  r.Tg^\  If  we  read  /jjr  r:gm,  it  will  correfpond 
rather  better  to  what  follows.  Johnson. 

In  Richard  IIL  Margaret  calls  Glofter  rag  of  honour.  The  o\A 
reading,  I  believe,  fhould  iland.  St z evens. 

^  Thou  hadji  be^n  hianje  and  flat!  er^r.']  Dryden  has  quoted  two 
verfes  of  Virgil  to  ihew  hov/  well  he  could  have  written  fatir-es. 
Shakefpeare  has  here  given  a  fpecimen  of  the  fame  power  by  a 
line  bitter  beyond  all  bitternefs,  in  v/hich  Timon  tells  Apeman- 
tus,  that  he  had  not  virtue  enough  loi-  the  vices  which  he  con- 
demns. 

-    Dr.    Warburton   explains  ivorfl   by  lorusen,    which  fomewhat 
weakens  the  fenfe,   and  yet  leaves   it  fufficiently  vigorous, 
i  have  heard    Mr.  Bourke   commend  the  fubtilty  of  difcrimi- 

natioa 
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Tim.  Ay,  that  I  am  not  thee. 

Apem,  1,  that  1  was  no  prodigal. 

Tim,  I,  that  I  am  one  now. 
Were  all  the  wealth  I  have,  (hut  up  in  thee, 
I'd  give  thee  leave  to  hang  it.     Get  thee  gone. 
— That  the  whole  life  of  Athens  were  in  this  ! 
Thus  would  I  eat  it.  {^Eating  a  root, 

Apem.  Here.     I  will  mend  thy  feaft. 

\Offtring  him  another, 

Tim,  Firft  mend  my  company,  take  away  thyfelf. 

Apem,  So  I  Ihall  mend  my  own,  by  the  lack  of  thine. 

Tim,  'Tis  not  well  mended  fo,  it  is  but  botch'd  ; 
If  not,  I  would  it  were. 

Apem,  What  vvouldft  thou  have  to  Athens  ? 

Tim,  Thee  thither  in  a  whirlwind  :  if  thou  wilt. 
Tell  them  there  I  have  gold.     Look,  fo  I  have. 

Apem,  Here  is  no  ufe  for  gold. 

Tir/i,  The  beft  and  trueft : 
For  here  it  fleeps,  and  does  no  hired  harm. 

Apem.  Where  ly'ft  o'nights,  Timon  ? 

Tim,  Under  that's  above  me. 
Where  feed'ft  thou  o'days,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem,  Where  my  ftomach  finds  meat ;  or  rather, 
where  I  eat  it. 

Tim.  'Would  poifon  were  obedient,  and  knew  my 
mind  ! 

Apem.  Where  would  ft  thou  fend  it  ? 

Tim.  To  fawce  thy  difhes. 

Apem.  The  middle  of  humanity  thou  never  knew'ft, 
but  the  extremity  of  both  ends.  When  thou  waft  in 
thy  gilt,  and  thy  perfume,  they  mock'd  thee  ^for  too 
much  curiofity  ^  in  thy  rags  thou  knoweft  none,  but 

nation  with  whxich  Shakefpeare  diflinguiiues  the  prefent  chara£ler 
of  Timon  from  that  of  Apemantus,  whom  to  vulgar  eyes  he  would 
nowrefemble.  Johnson. 

'^  fct  too  much  zmio^My  \\  i.e.  for  too  much  finical  delicacy. 
The  Oxford  editor  alters  it  to  couriefy.  War  burton. 

art 
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art  defpis*d  for  the  contrary.  There's  a  medlar  for 
thee,  eat  it, 

Tim,  On  what  I  hate,  I  feed  nor^ 

Apem.  Doft  hate  a  medlar  ? 

^im,  ^  Ay,  though  it  look  like  thee^ 

Apem.  An  thou  hadil  hated  medlers  fooner,  thou 
fhouldil  have  loved  thyfelf  better  now.  What  man 
didft  thou  ever  know  unthrift,  that  was  belov'd  after' 
his  means  ? 

Tim.  Who,  without  thofe  means  thou  talk'il  of^ 
didft  thou  ever  know  beloved  P 

Jpem.  Myfelf. 

Tim,  I  underftand  thee  ;  thou  had'il  fome  melns  to 
keep  a  do^, 

Apem,  What  things  in  the  world  canfl  thou  nearefl; 
compare  to  thy  flatterers  ? 

Tim,  Women  neareft;  but  men,  men,  are  the 
things  themfelves.  What  wouldft  thou  do  with  the 
world,  Apemantus,  if  it  lay  in  thy  power  ? 

Apem,  Give  it  the  beafts,  to  be  rid  of  the  men. 

Tim.  Wouldft  thou  have  thyfelf  fall  in  the  confu- 
flon  of  men,  and  remain  a  beaft  with  the  beafts  ? 

Apem.  Ay,  Timon. 

Tim.  A  beaftly  ambition,  which  the  Gods  grant  thee 
to  attain  to  !  If  thou  v/ert  a  lion,  the  fox  would  be- 
guile thee :  if  thou  wert  the  lamb,  the  fox  would  eat 

^  Ay^  though  it  Ico^i  like  thee.'\  Timon  here  fuppofes  that  an  ob- 
je£lion  aoainll  batrf'd,  which  through  the  whole  tenor  of  the  con- 
verfatiijn  appears  an  argument  for  it.  One  would  have  expe<SlecE 
him  to  have  anfwered, 

YeSy  for  it  looks  like  thee. 

The  old  ediiion,  which  always  gives  the  pronoun  in.lead  of  thgf 
affirmative  particle,  has  it, 

/,  though  it  lock  lih  thee. 

Perhaps  we  (hould  read, 

/  thought  it  IcokM  like  thee.  Johnson. 

Vol.  VIII.  Bb  thee:' 
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thee :  if  thou  wert  the  fox,  the  lion  would  fufpect 
thee,  when,  peradventure,  thou  wert  accus'd  by  the 
afs  :  if  thou  wert  the  afs,  thy  dulnefs  would  torment 
thee  i  and  ftill  thou  liv'dil  but  as  a  breakfaft  to  the 
wolf.  If  thou  wert  the  wolf,  thy  greedinefs  would 
afflidl  thee  -,  and  oft  thou  fhouldil  hazard  thy  life  for 
thy  dinner.  Wert  thou  the^  unicorn,  pride  and  wrath 
would  confound  thee,  and  make  thine  own  felf  the 
conqueft  of  thy  fury.  Wert  thou  a  bear,  thou  wouldft 
be  kiird  by  the  horfe;  wert  thou  a  horfe,  thou  wouldft 
be  feiz'd  by  the  leopard  •,  wert  thou  a  leopard,  thou 
wert '  german  to  the  lion,  and  the  fpots  of  thy  kindred 
were  jurors  on  thy  life.  All  thy  fafety,  were  remo- 
tion  ;  and  thy  defence,  abfcnce.  What  beall  couldft 
thou  be^that  were  not  fubjedl  to  a  beaft  ?  and  what  a 
beaft  art  thou  already,  and  feefl  not  thy  lofs  in  trans- 
formation ? 

Jpem.  If  thou  couldfl  pleafe  me  with  fpeaking  to 
me,  thou  might'il  have  hit  upon  it  here.  The  com- 
inonwealth  of  Athens  is  become  a  forefl  of  beafts. 

'Tim.  How  has  the  afs  broke  the  wall,  that  thou  art 
out  of  the  city  ? 

Jpem.  Yonder  comes  a  poet,  and  a  painter.  The 
plague  of  company  light  upon  thee!  I  will  fear  to 
catch  it,  and  give  way.  When  I  know  not  what  elfc 
to  do,  I'll  fee  thee  again. 

Tim,  When  there  is  nothing  living  but  thee,  thou 

^  the  unicorriy  &c.]  The  account  given  of  the  unicorn  is  this  : 
that  he  and  the  lion  being  enemies  by  nature,  as  loon  as  the  lion 
fees  the  unicorn  he  betakes  himfelf  to  a  tree:  the  unicorn  in  hi& 
fury,  and  with  all  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  courfe,  running  at  him,  (licks 
his  horn  fait  in  the  tree,  and  then  the  lion  falls  upon  him  and 
kills  him.     Gefnsr  Hiji .  Animal.  H a N M E R . 

^  thou  iveri  german  to  the  lion,']  This  feems  to  be  an  alluficn  to 
Turkifli  policy  : 

"  iJears,  li]j:e  the  Turky  no  brother  near  the  throne."' — Pope, 

Steevens. 

fhak 
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fiialt  be  welcome.     I  had  rather  be  a  begsar's  doo-, 

than  A  pern  ant  us. 

Jpem.  *  Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  alive. 

Tim.  'Would  thou  wert  clean  enough  to  fpic  upon; 
f  A  plague  on  thee ! 

jipem.  Thou  art  too  bad  to  curfe. 

Tim,  All  villains,  that  do  ftand  by  thee,  are  pure. 

Apem.  There  is  no  leprofy  but  what  thou  fpeak'ft, 

Ttm,  If  1  name  thee, 
I'll  beat  thee  ; — but  I  .(hould  infe6l  my  hands. 

Ape7n.  I  would  my  tongue  could  rot  themoffj 

Tira.  Away,  thou  ifTue  of  a  mangy  dog  ! 
Choler  does  kill  me,  that  thou  art  alive  : 
I  fwoon  to  fee  thee. 

Apein.  'Would  thou  would  (I  burfl ! 

Tim.  Away, 
Thou  tedious  rogue  I  I  am  forry  I  fhall  lofs 
A  flone  by  thee. 

Jpem.  Beaft  1 

Tim.  Slave ! 

Jpem.  Toad ! 

Tim.  Rogue  !  rogue  !  rogue  \ 

[_Apemanttis  retreats  hachivard^  as  goingl 
I  am  fick  of  this  falfe  world  ;  and  will  love  nought 
But  even  the  meer  neceflities  upon  it. 
Then,  Timon,  prefently  prepare  thy  grave ; 

*  Tbou  art  the  cap,  &c.]  i.  e.  the  property,  the  bubble. 

Warburton.' 
I  rather  think,  the  top,  the  principal. 
The  remaining  dialogue  has   more  malignity  than  wit. 

Johnson; 
^  y/  plague  on  thee  ! 
Apem    Tbou  art  too  bad  to  cur/e.'] 
In  the  former  editions,   this  whole  verfe  was  placed  to  Apeman- 
tus :  by  which,  abfurdly,  he  was  made  to  curfe  Timon,  and  imme- 
diately to  fubjoin  that  he  was  too  bad  to  curfe,         Theobald, 

B  b  2  Lie 
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Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  fea  may  beat 
Thy  grave-ftone  daily  :  make  thine  epitaph. 
That  death  in  thee  at  others'  lives  may  laugh. 
O  thou  fweet  king-killer,  and  dear  divorce 

[^Looking  on  the  gold* 
*  'Twixt  natural  fon  and  fire  !  thou  bright  defiler 
Of  Hymen's  pureft  bed  !  thou  valiant  Mars  ! 
Thou  ever  young,  frelh,  lov'd,  and  delicate  wooer, 
5  Whofe  blufh  doth  thaw  the  confecrated  fnow. 
That  lies  on  Dian's  lap  !    thou  vifible  God, 
That  fold'rcft  clofe  impoffibilities, 
And  mak'ft  them  kifs !  that  fpeak'il  with  every  tongue. 
To  every  purpofe  !   Oh,  thou  touch  ^  of  hearts  ! 
Think,  thy  Qave  man  rebels ;  and  by  thy  virtue 
Set  them  into  confounding  odds,  that  beads 
May  have  the  world  in  empire ! 

Apem.  'Would  'twere  fo. 
But  not  till  I  am  dead  !  Fll  fay,  thou  had  gold : 
Thou  wilt  be  throng'd  to  (hortly. 

^irn,  Throng'd  to  ? 

Apem,  Ay. 

Tm.  Thy  back,  I  pr'ythee. — 

Apem.  Live,  and  love  thy  mifery  ! 

Tim,  Long  live  lb,  and  fo  die  !  I  am  quit. 

*  ''Tnxjixt  natural /on  and  fere  ! ] 

Aid  TuTov  a  Top^ref.  Anac, 

JOHNSOK. 
5  Whofe  hJuJh  doth  thanv  the  confecrated/noiv, 
That  lies  on  Dians  lap  !»  ■  j 

The  imagery   is  here  exquifitely  beautiful  and   fublime. 

Warburtok. 
Dr.  Warburton  might  have  faid — Here  is  a  very  elegant  turn 
given  to  a  thought  more  coarfely  exprefTed  in  King  Lear: 

" yon  fimpering  dame, 

«'  Whofe  face  between  her  forks  prefages  fnow."^ 

Steevbns. 
^•^^Ohf  thou  touch  of  hearts  /]  Touch,  for  touch  (I  one.     Steev. 

More 
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*  More  things  like  men  ? — Eat,  Timon,  and  abhor 
them.  \^ExU  Apemantus. 

Enter  Thieves, 

1  Thief.  Where  fhould  he  have  this  gold  ?  It  is 
fome  poor  fragment,  fome  flender  ort  of  his  remain- 
der. The  meer  want  of  gold,  and  the  falling  off  of 
friends,  drove  him  into  this  melancholy. 

2  Thief.  It  is  nois'd,  he  hath  a  mafs  of  treafure. 

3  Thief  Let  us  make  the  affay  upon  him ;  if  he 
care  not  for't,  he  will  fupply  us  eafily  j  if  he  cover 
toufly  referve  it,  how  fhall's  get  it  ? 

2  Thisf  True  ^  for  he  bears  it  not  about  him  5 
'tis  hid. 

1  Thief,  Is  not  this  he  ? 
AIL  Where? 

2  Thief  'Tis  his  defcription. 

3  Thief  He  ;  I  know  him. 
AIL  Save  thee,*  Timon. 
Tim,  Now,  thieves  ? 

AlU,  Soldiers;  not  thieves. 
Tim,  Both  too,  and  womens'  fons. 
^//.  We  are  not  thieves,  but  men  that  much  do  want. 
Tim,  Your  greatefl  want  is,  ^  you  want  much  of 
meat. 

Why 

^  More  things  like  men  P — ■■ ]  This  line,    in  the  old  edition, 

"is  given  to  Apemantus,  but  it  apparently  belongs  to  Timon. 
Hanmer  has  tranfpofed  the  foregoing  dialogue  according  to  his 
own  mind,  not  unikilfully,   but  with  unwarrantable  licence. 

Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  is  certainly  right.  Timon  fays,  in  the  line  before, 
J  am  quit.  We  mufl  therefore  fuppofe  Apemantus  gone.      T.  T. 

^ you  njuant  much  ^/'meat.]  Thus  both  the  player  and 

poetical  editor  have  given  us  this  paffage  ;  quite  Jand-hlind,  as 
honeft  Launcelot  fays,  to  our  author's  meaning.  Jfthefepoor 
thieves  wanted  meat,  what  greater  want  could  they  be  curfed  with, 
as  they  could  not  live  on  grafs,  and  berries,  ajjd  water?  but  I 
dare  warrant  the  poet  wrote, 

B  b  3  '  ' ^ym 
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Why  fhould  you  want  ?  behold  *  the  earth  hath  roots  •, 
V/ithin  this  mile  break  forth  an  hundred  Iprings  : 
The  oaks  bear  mart:,  the  briars  fcarlet  hips  : 
The  bounteous  hufwife,  nature,  on  each  buih 
Lays  her  full  mefs  before  you.     Want  ?  why  want  ? 

1  Thief.  We  cannot  live  on  grafs,  on  berries,  water. 
As  beails,  and  birds,  and  fillies. 

T'im.  Nor  on  the  beafts  themfelves,  the  birds,  and 
fifhes; 
You  niuil  eat  men.     Yet  thanks  I  muft  you  con. 
That  you  are  thieves  profefl  \  that  you  work  not 
In  holier  (hapes :  for  there  is  boundlefs  theft 
^  In  limited  profeQlons.     Rafcals,  thieves, 
Here's  gold.     Go  fuck  the  fubtle  blood  o'  the  grape. 
Till  the  h'gh  fever  feeth  your  blood  to  froth. 
And  fo  'fcape  hanging.     Truft  not  the  phyfician  5 
His  antidotes  are  poifon,  and  he  flays 

you  7nuch  n.vant  of  meet. 


1.  e.  Much  of  what  you  ought  to  be  ;  much  of  the  qualities  hefitting 
you  as  human  creatures.  Theobald. 

Such  is  Mr.  Theobald's  emendation,  in  which  he  is  followed  by 
Dr.  Warburton.     SirT.  Hanmer  reads. 


•you  <want  much  p/'men. 


They  have  been  all  bufy  without  neceflity.  Obferve  the  feries  of 
the  converfaLion.  The  thieves  tell  h:m,  that  they  are  7ncn  that 
much  do  -I'jant,  Kere  is  an  ambiguity  between  r/iuch  nv^ifit  and 
ivarit  oi much,  'I  imon  takes  it  on  ihe  wrong  fide,  and  tells  them 
that  \\itix  great  eft  ^o  ant  is,  that,  like  other  men,  thry  nxsani  much  of 
meat ;  then  telling  them  where  meat  may  be  had,  he  afics,  Want  ? 
^Mhy  <vjant  ?  JOHKSON, 

^ the  earth  hath  rootSy  &€.] 

We  olus,  tt  duris  harenria  mora  ruhetis 
i  ugnu'  tis  Jlomachi  cojnpojuere  famem  : 
Flu.viific  'vicino  Jiultusjuit* 
T  do  not  fuDpofe  thefe  to  be  imitations,   but  only  to'  be  fimilar 
thoughts  on  fimilar  occafions.  Johnson. 

s  In  limited  profejjlonu ]  Limited,   for  legal. 

Warburton; 

More 
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More  than  you  rob:  '  Take  wealth  and  lives  together; 
Do  villainy,  do,  fince  yon  profefs  to  do't. 
Like  workmen.     I'll  example  you  with  thievery. 
The  fun's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attradion 
Robs  the  vaft  fea.     The  moon's  an  arrant  thief. 
And  her  pale  fire  ilie  fnatches  from  the  fun. 
-  The  fea's  a  thief,  whofe  liquid  furge  refolves 
The  moon  into  fak  tears.     The  earth's  a  thief, 

That 


•take  wealth  and  life  together,^    Hanmer.     The   firH 


copy  has, 

■     ■         take  nxealth  ^x;/^' lives  icgciher. 

The  later  editors  gave  it, 

• t2kenvealth  and  Ywe  together^  JoHNSON". 

'  The  fa's  a  thief,  nvhrfe  liquid  furge  refol'ijes 

The  MOON  into  fait  tears. ] 

^\it  fea  melting  the  moon  into  tears,  is,  I  believe,  a  fecret  in  phi- 
lofopby,  vc'hich  no  body  but  Shakefpeare's  deep  editors  ever 
dreamed  of.  There  is  anoth^  r  opinion,  vvh  ch,  'tis  more  reafon- 
ableto  believe  that  our  author  may  allude  to,  viz  that  the  faknefs 
of  the  fea  is  caufed  by  fever  a  I  ranges,  ox  mounds  ofrock-falt  under 
water,  with  which  r(?/o.'z//«P  liquid  the  fea  was  impregnated.  This 
I  think  a  fufficient  authority  for  changing  rmon  into  ?>iounds, 

Warburton, 
I  am  not  willing  to  receive  mounds^  which  would  not  be  under* 
flood  but  byhim  that  fuggefted  it.  The  moon  is  fuppofed  to  be 
humid,  and  perhaps  a  fource  of  humidity,  but  cannot  h&reflved 
by  the  y/o-^fi  of  the  fea.  Yet  1  think  woc»  is  the  true  reading* 
Here  is  a  circulation  of  thievery  defcribed  :  The  fun,  moon,  and 
fea  all  rob,  and  are  robbed.  Johnson. 

J  cannot  fay  for  a  certainty  whether  Alhumazorox  this  play  was 
iirft  written,  as  Timon  made  its  earliell  appearance  in  the  folio, 
1623.  The  firft  copy  oi  Albianaxar  that  we  know  of,  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  1614,  and  the  firft  of  the  Jlchemifi  m  1610.  Betweea 
thefe  two  plays  there  is  likevvife  a  contefl  for  the  right  of  elder- 
ship. In  Albumazary  however,  fuch  examples  of  thievery  likewifc 
occur : 

The  'ujorld^s  a  theatre  of  theft  :  Great  ri'vers 

Rohfmaller  bi'ooks  ;   and  them  the  ocean. 

And  in  this  ivorli  rf  ourSy  this  7nicrocoJmy 

Gutsfro7n  the fiomach feal  ;  and  'ix hat  they  f pair 3 

The  meftraicksflchy  and  laft  i^  the  It-ver  j 

B  b  4  Whsrg 
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That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  compofture  ftolcn 
From  general  excrement.     Each  thing's  a  thief. 
The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough  power 
Have  iincheck'd  theft.     Love  not  yourfelves  ;  away, 
Rob  one  another.     There's  more  gold  :  cut  throats  j 
All  that  you  meet  are  thieves.     To  Athens,  go. 
Break  open  fnops,  for  nothing  can  you  fteal 
But  thieves  do  lofe  it.     Steal  not  lefs,  for  this 
I  give  you,  and  gold  confound  you  hovvlbever  ! 
Amen.  [Exit, 

^  mef.  He  has  alm.ofl  charm'd  me  from  my  prq- 
feflion,  by  perlliading  me  to  it. 

1  Thief.  ' '  ris  in  the  malice  of  mankind,  that  he 
thus  adyifes  us  -,  not  to  have  us  thrive  in  our  myfTery. 

iT/jief. 

Where  (lej}  it  Jhould  be  found )  turn^ d  to  red  neBar, 

'Tis  by  athoufand  thie'Vijh  'veins  con-vey'dy 

And  kid  lyijlefhy  nernjciy  bonesy  niufclcs,  and  Jineixji^ 

In  tendons yjkiny  and  hair  ;  Jo  that  the  property 

Thus  altered,  thi  theft  can  rte-vcr  be  di/co-ver  d, 

No^w  ah  thefe  tilfries,  couch'' d  and  compos'' d  in  order y 

Frame  thee  and  me.     Mans  a  quick  mafs  of  thie'very, 

Steevens. 
Puttenham,  in  his  Arte  ofEngliJh  Pcf.ey  1589,  quotes  fome  one 
of  a"  reafoiiable  good  facilitie  in  tranllation,  vvno  finding  certaine 
cf  Anacreon's  odes  very  well  tranuated  by  Ronfard  the  French 
poet — comes  our  minion,  and  tranfiates  the  fame  out  of  French 
into  Englilh  :"  and  his  Oriclures  upon  him  evince  the  publication. 
Now  this  identical  ode  is  to  be  met  with  in  Ronfard  !  and  as  his 
works  are  in  few  hands,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  tranfcribing  it. 

"  La  terra  les  eaux  va  boivant, 
L*  arbre  la  boit  par  fa  racine, 
La  mer  falee  boit  le  vent, 
Et  le  foleil  boit  la  m.ar  nr, 
Le  fcleil  ell:  beu  de  la  lune, 
Tout  boit  foit  en  haut  ou  en  bas  : 
Suivant  cefte  reicle  commune, 
Pourquoy  done  ne    boirons-nous  pas?" 

iidit.   fol.    p.  507. 
Farmer. 
5  'Tis  in  the  malice  cf  mankind  y  that  he  thus  advifes  us :   not  to  ha've 
us  ihrive  in  our  niyferj.']  i.  e.  'Tis  the  common  malice  of  mankind 

tha^ 
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2  ^hief.  I'll  believe  him  as  an  enemy  ;  and  give 
fiver  my  trade. 

1  Thief.  ^  Let  us  firft  fee  peace  in  Athens. 

2  nief.  There  is  no  time  fo  miferable,  but  a  man 
may  be  true.  [ExsuKt. 


ACTV.      SCENE!. 

The  Woods^  and  Simon's  Cave, 
Enter  Flavius, 
F  L  A  V  I  u  s. 

OH,  you  Gods ! 
Is  yon  defpis'd  and  ruinous  man  my  lord  ! 
Full  of  decay  and  failing  ?  Oh,  monument 
And  wonder  of  good  deeds  evilly  beftow'd  1 

that  makes  one  give  fuch  advice  to  another,  as  may  prove  to  his 
detriment.  One  would  think  this  eafy  enough.  But  the  Oxford 
editor  reads,  ^Tis  in  his  malice  to  mankind,  that  he  thui  ad-vifes  us, 
net  to  hci've  us  thrive  in  our  myfiery.  Which  is  making  compleat 
nonfenfe  of  the  whole  reflection  :  For  if  Timon  gave  this  advice 
out  of  his  malice  to  his  fpecies,  he  was  in  earneft,  and  fo  far  frora 
having  any  defign  that  l\\Qy  JhouU  ?iot  thri-ve  in  their  myjitry^  that 
his  utmoft  wifli  was  that  they  might.  Warburton. 

Hanmer's  emendation,  though  not  neceffary,  is  very  probable, 
and  very  unjuftly  charged  with  nonfenfe.  The  reafon  of  his  ad- 
vice, fays  the  thief,  is  malice  to  mankind,  not  any  kindnefs  to  us,  or 
defire  to  have  us  thrive  in  our  myftery.  Johnson. 

*  Let  us  firft  fee  peace  in  At  hens  y  &c.]  This  and  the  concluding 
little  fpeech  have  in  all  the  editions  been  placed  to  one  fpeaker  : 
But,  it  is  evident,  the  latter  words  ought  to  be  put  in  the  mouth 
of  they^fffW  thief,  who  is  repenting,  and  leaving  off  his  trade. 

VVarburton. 

•    What 
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*  What  an  alteration  of  honour  has 
Dcfperate  want  made ! 

What  viler  thing  upon  the  earth,  than  friends. 
Who  can  bring  nobieft  minds  to  bafcft  ends  ! 

*  How  rarely  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  guife, 
"When  man  was  wifh'd  to  love  his  enemies  : 

^  Grant,  1  may  ever  love,  and  rather  woo 
Thofe  that  would  mifchief  me,  than  thofethat  do  ! 

He 

'  pr^af  change  of  honour  defperate  nuant  has  made  /]  We  fhould 
Tead, 

What  an  alteration  ^humour Warburton. 

The  original  copy  has. 

What  an  alteration  of  honour  has  defperate  nvant  made  ! 

? he  prefent  reading  is  certainly   better,   but  it  has  no  authority, 
o  change  honour  to  humour  is  not  necefiary.     Jn  alteration  ofho' 
ticur,  is  an  alttraiicn  of  an  honourable  fate  to  a  ftate  of  difgrace, 

Johnson. 
I  have  replaced  the  old  reading,  St e evens. 

*  Honjj  rarely  dots  it  meu — ]  Rarely  for  fitly  ;  not  for  feldom. 

Warburton. 
"^  IJ'hen  man  ivas  wilh'd ]  We  fhould  read  will'd-     He  for- 
gets his  Pagan  fyftem  here  again.  Warburton. 
^  Grant f  I  may  e'ver  lo<ve.,  and  rather  woo 
7hofe  I  hat  nvould  mifhief  fne,  than  thofe  that  do  !] 

But  why  fo?  Was  there  ever  fuch  an  afs,  I  mean,  as  the  tranfcri-» 
ber.     Snakefpeare  wrote  it. 

Grant f  I  may  ever  lo^ve,  and  rather  too, 
^hofe  that  'would  mifchief  me ^  than  thofe  that  WOO  ! 
The  flevvard,  afFcfted  with  his  mailer's  misfortunes  and  meditating 
on  the  caufe  of  it,  fays,  What  an  excellent  precept  is  that  of  loving 
our  enemies  ;  grant  that  1  might  love  them  to  chufe,  rather  than 
flatterers.  All  here  is  fenfible,  and  to  the  purpofe,  and  makes 
the  whole  coherent.  But  when  once  the  tranfcribers  had  blunder- 
ed too  to  ^c:Oo  in  the  firft  line,  they  were  obliged,  in  their  own  de- 
fence, in  the  fecond  line,  to  alter  'woo  to  do.  Warburton. 

In  defiaiice  of  this  criticifm,  I  have  ventured  to  replace  the  for- 
mer rending,  as  more  fuitable  to  the  general  fpirit  of  thefe  fcenes, 
and  as  i^^t  from  the  abfurdities  charged  upon  it.  It  is  plain, 
that  ;n  this  whole  fpeech  fiends  and  cne7ntes  are  taken  only  for 
tlioie  who  prcfejs  fnendpip  and  profefs  enmity  ;  for  the  friend  is 
I  fuppofe4 
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He  has  caught  me  in  his  eye  :  I  will  prefent 
My  honefl  grief  to  him ;  and,  as  my  lord. 
Still  ferve  him  with  my  life* — My  dearcft  mafler !: 

^imon  comes  forward  from  his  cave. 

Tim,  Away  !  what  art  thou  ? 

Fiav,  Have  you  forgot  me,  fir  ? 

Tim.  Why  dofl  thou  ailc  that  ?  1  have  forgot  all  men. 
Then,  if  thou  grantell  that  thou  art  a  man, 
I  have  forgot  thee. 

Flav.  An  honed  poor  fervant  of  yours. 

Tim,  Then  I  know  thee  not : 
I  ne'er  had  honefl  man  about  me,  all 
1  kept  were  ^  knaves,  to  ferve  in  meat  to  villains. 

Flav.  The  Gods  are  witnefs. 
Ne'er  did  poor  ileward  wear  a  truer  grief 
For  his  undone  lord,  than  mine  eyes  for  you. 

Tim,  What,  doft  thou  weep  ?  Come  nearer,  then 
I  love  thee, 
Becaufe  thou  art  a  woman,  and  difclaim'ft 
Flinty  mankind  ;  whofe  eyes  do  never  give 
But  thorough  lu(l  and  laughter.     ^  Pity's  fleeping : 
Strange  times,  that  weep  with  laughing,  not  with 


weepin 


Flav, 


fuppofed  not  to  be  more  kind,  but  more  dangerous  than  the  ene- 
my.  In  the  emendation,  thofe  that  nxwuld  7mf chief  are  placed 
in  oppofition  to  thofethat  <woo,  but  in  the  fpeaker's  intention  thcfe 
that  avooare  thofe  that  mi/chief  mo^.  The  fenfe  is.  Let  me  rather 
ifjoo  or  carefs  thofe  that  would  mfchief  that  profefs  to  mean  me 
mifchief,  than  thofe  that  really  ^o  ine  mf chiefs  under  falfc  profeffions 
of  kindnefs.  The  Spaniards,  I  think,  have  this  proverb]  Defend 
Vie  from  my  friendly  and  from  my  enemies  I  nvill  defend  my f elf .  This 
proverb  is  a  fufficient  comment  on  the  pafTage.  Johnson. 

^  Kna've  is  here  in  the  compounded  fenfe  o^  2,  fer<vant  and  a 
rafcal.  Johnso.m 

»  Pity'' s  feeping  ;]  I  do  not  know  that  any  corredion  is 

necCiTary,  but  I  think  we  might  read, 

-eyes  do  never  gi^ve 


But  thorough  Juji  and  laughter^  pi^}  Ji-^pi^g* 


Eyes 
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Flav.  I  beg  of  you  to  know  me,  good  my  lord. 
To  accept  my  grief,  and,  whilfl  this  poor  wealth  lafts, 
To  entertain  me  as  your  fteward  flill. 

Jim.  Had  I  a  fteward 
So  true,  fojuft,  and  now  fo  comfortable? 
*ltalmoft  turns  my  dangerous  nature  wild. 
— Let  me  behold  my  face.     Surely,  this  man 
Was  born  of  woman. 

Forgive  my  general  and  exceptlefs  ralhnefs, 
Perpetual-fober  Gods  I  do  proclaim 
One  honeft:  man  : — Miftake  me  not. — But  one  •, 
No  more,  I  pray  •,  and  he  is  a  fteward. — 
How  fain  would  I  have  hated  all  mankind. 
And  thou  redeem'ft  thyfelf :  But  all,  fave  thee, 
I  fell  with  curfes. 

Eyes  ne'verfonjo  {to  give  is  to  dilTolve  as  faline  bodies  in  moift 
weather)  iutiy  hji  ox  laughter,  undiflurbed  ^j;  emotions  o^ pity. 

Johnson. 
^  It  almofl  turns  my  dangerous  nature  wild,]  i.  e.    It   almofl  turns 
my  dangerous  nature  to  a  dangerous  nature  ;  for,   by   dangerous 
nature  is  meant  iJuiUncfs.     Shakefpeare  wrote, 

//  almoft  turns  my  dangerous  nature  mild. 

i.  e.  It  almoft  reconciles  me  again  to  mankind.  For  fear  of  that, 
he  puts  in  a  caution  immediately  after,  that  he  m;'kes  an  excep- 
tion but  for  one  man.     To  which  the  Oxford  editor  fays,  re^l. 

V/ A  R  BURTON. 

This  emendation  is  fpecious,  but  even  this  may  be  controvert- 
ed. To  turn  ivldis  to  diftratt.  An  appearance  fo  unexpected, 
fays  Timon,  almoft  turns  my  j'a^agene/s  to  diftradion.  Accord- 
ingly he  examines  with  nicety  leil  his  phrenzy,  Ihould  deceive 
hiu3, 

Let  me  behold  thy  face.     Surely  this  man 

V/as  horn  cf  ^loman, 

4nd  to  this  fufpe£led  diforder  of  mind  he  alludes. 

Perpetual,  /ch:r,  Gods! — - 

Ye  powers  whofe  intellects  are  out  of  the  reach  of  perturbation, 

Johnson* 
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Methinks,  thou  art  more  honed  now,  than  wife; 

For,  by  opprefTing  and  betraying  ine, 

Thou  might'fl  have  fooner  got  another  fervice : 

For  many  fo  arrive  at  lecond  mafters. 

Upon  their  firft  lord's  neck.     But  tell  me  true, 

(For  1  muft  ever  doubt,  tho'  ne'er  fo  lure) 

Is  not  thy  kindnefs  fubtle,  covetous. 

If  not  a  ufuring  kindnefs,  and  as  rich  men  deal  gifts. 

Expecting  in  return  twenty  for  one  ? 

Flav,  No,  my  moft  worthy  mailer,  in  whofe  bread 
Doubt  and  fufpedl,  alas,  are  plac'd  too  late  : 
You  lliould  have fear'dfalfe  times,  when  you  did  feail; 
Sufped:  flill  comes,  where  an  eflate  is  leaft. 
That  which  I  fnew,  heaven  knows,  is  merely  love. 
Duty,  and  zeal,  to  your  unmatched  mind,   •' 
Care  of  your  food  and  living  :  and,  believe  ir. 
My  mofl  honour'd  lord. 
For  any  benefit  that  points  to  me 
Either  in  hope  or  prefent,  I'd  exchange  It 
For  this  one  wiHi,  that  you  had  power  and  wealth 
To  requite  me  by  making  rich  yourfelf. 

Tim.  Look  thee,  'tis  fo ! — Thou  fmgly  honefl  man. 
Here,  take.     The  Gods  out  of  my  mifery 
Have  fent  thee  treafure.     Go,  live  rich  and  happy. 
But  thus  conditioned  -,  thou  fhalt  build  ^  from  men  ; 
Hate  all,  curfe  all  -,  (liew  charity  to  none  ; 
But  let  the  familh'd  flefh  Aide  from  the  bone. 
Ere  thou  relieve  the  beggar.     Give  to  dogs 
What  thou  deny'il  to  men  -,  let  prifons  fwallow  'em, 
•*  Debts  wither  'em  to  nothing.     Be  men  like  blafled 

woods. 
And  may  difeafes  lick  up  their  falfe  bloods ! 

^  -'from  men ;]  Away  from  human  habitations.  Johnson. 
*  Debts  nuither  them,'\  Debts  --wither  them  to  7iothing. — Folio.  Johns. 
I  have  replaced  the  reading  of  the  folio.  Stelvens. 

And 
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■And  fo  farewell,  and  thrive. 

Flav.  O,  let  me  ftay,  and  comfort  you,  my  mafter; 

Ttm,  If  thou  hat'fl  curfes. 
Stay  not  •,  but  fly,  whilfl  thou  art  bleft  and  free  1 
Ne'er  fee  thou  man,  and  let  me  ne'er  fee  thee. 

[  Exeunt  fever allj, 

SCENE    II. 

^  Enter  Poet  and  Painter. 

Pain.  As  I  took  note  of  the  place,  it  can't  be  /ar 
where  he  abides. 

Poet.  What's  to  be  thought  of  him  ?  Does  the  ru- 
mour hold  for  true,  that  he  is  fo  full  of  gold  ? 

Pain.  Certain.  Alcibiades  reports  it  ^  Phrynia  and 
Timandra  had  gold  of  him  :  he  likewife  enrich'd  poor 
ftraggling  foldiers  with  great  quantity.  'Tis  faid,  he 
gave  his  ilevv^ard  a  mighty  fum. 

Poet.  Then  this  breaking  of  his  has  been  but  a  try 
for  his  friends  ? 

Pain.  Nothing  elfe  :  you  (hall  fee  him  a  palm  in 
Athens  again,  and  flourifh  with  the  highefl.    There- 

5  Enter  Poet  an^ Painter,]  The  poet  and  the  painter  were  with* 
in  view  when  Apemantus  parted  from  Timon,  and  might  thea 
have  feen  Timon,  fince  Apemantus,  {landing  by  him  could  not 
fee  them  :  But  the  fcenes  of  the  thieves  and  fteward  have  pafTed 
before  their  arrival,  and  yet  pafled,  as  the  drama  is  now  conduc- 
ed within  their  view.  It  might  be  fufpec^ed  that  fome  fcenes  are 
tranfpofed,  for  all  thefe  difficulties  would  be  removed  by  intro^ 
ducing  the  poet  and  painter  firft,  and  the  thieves  in  this  place. 
Yet  I  am  afraid  the  fcenes  mull  keep  their  prefent  order;  for  the 
painter  alludes  to  the  thieves  when  he  fays,  he  likeixii/e  enriched 
poor  Jiraggli77g  foldiers  ^vith  great  quantity.  This  impropriety  is 
now  heightened  by  placing  the  thieves  in  one  ad,  and  the  poet 
and  painter  in  another :  but  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  in  the 
original  edition  this  play  is  not  divided  into  feparate  at^ls,  fo  that 
the  prefent  diftribution  is  arbitrary,  and  may  be  changed  if  any 
convenience  can  be  gained,  or  impropriety  obviated  by  alteration. 

Johnson. 

fore. 
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fore,  'tis  not  amifs,  we  tender  our  loves  to  him,  in 
this  fuppos'd  diftrefs  of  his  ;  it  will  fhew  honeftly  in 
us  ;  and  is  very  likely  to  load  our  purpofes  with  what 
they  travel  for,  if  it  be  a  juit  and  true  report  that  goes 
of  his  having. 

Foet,  What  have  you  now  to  prefent  unto  him  ? 

Fain,  Nothing  at  this  time  but  my  vifitation  :  only 
I  will  promife  him  an  excellent  piece. 

Poet,  I  muft  ferve  him  fo  too  j  tell  him  of  an  intent 
that's  coming  toward  him. 

Fain,  Good  as  the  beft.  Promifing  is  the  very  air 
o'  the  time  •,  it  opens  the  eyes  of  expedlation.  Per- 
formance is  ever  the  duller  for  his  ad  \  and,  but  in 
the  plainer  and  fimpler  kind  of  people,  4- the  deed  is 
quite  out  of  ufe.  To  promife  is  mofl  courtly  and 
fafhionable  :  performance  is  a  kind  of  will  or  tefba- 
menc,  which  argues  a  great  ficknefs  in  his  judgment 
that  makes  it. 

Re-enter  Timonfrom  his  cave^  iinfeen, 

Tim.  Excellent  workman  !  thou  canft  not  paint  a 
man  fo  bad  as  thyfelf. 

PoeL  I  am  thinking  what  I  fhall  fay  I  have  provided 
for  him.  Mt  muft  be  a  perfonating  of  himfelf :  a 
fatire  againft  the  fottnefs  of  profperity,  with  a  dif- 
covery  of  the  infinite  flatteries  that  follow  youth  and 
opulency, 

.  Tim.  Muft  thou  needs  ftand  for  a  villain  in  thine 
own  work?  Wilt  thou  whip  thine  own  faults  in  other 
men  ?  Do  fo,  I  have  gold  for  thee. 

Poef.  Nay,  let's  feek  him. 

*  th  deed  is"]  In  the  old  edition,  the  deed  of  faying  is  q-n'.te  out 
of  ufe.  ^  Johnson. 

^  It  mufl  he  a  pe'.fonating  of  him/elf :]  Perfonating^  for  repre- 
fenting  fimply.  For  the  fubjea  of 'this  projecled  fatire  was  Ti- 
luon's  caf^  not  his  ^'erfn,  Wa  r  b  u  r  ton. 

Then 
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Then  do  we  fin  againfl  our  own  eftate. 
When  we  may  profit  meet,  and  come  too  late. 

Pa;n,  True  : 
^  While  the  day  ferves,  before  black- corner'd  night. 
Find  what  thou  want'll,  by  free  and  ofFer'd  light. 
Come. 

Tim,  I'll  meet  you  at  the  turn.     What  a  God's 
gold, 
That  he  is  worfhipp'd  in  a  bafer  temple, 
Than  where  fwine  feed  ! 

*Tis  thou  that  rigg'fl  the  bark,  and  plow'ft  the  foam, 
Settled  admired  reverence  in  a  Have. 
To  thee  be  worfhip  !  and  thy  faints  for  aye 
Be  crown'd  with  plagues,  that  thee  alone  obey  1 
— *Tis  fit  I  meet  them. 

Poet.  Hail!  worthy  Timon. 

Pain.  Our  late  noble  m after. 

"Tim.  Have  I  once  liv'd  to  fee  two  honeft  men  ? 

Poet.  Sir,  having  often  of  your  open  bounty  tafted. 
Hearing  you  were  retir'd,  your  friends  fall'n  off, 
Whofe  thanklefs  natures^  (oh  abhorred  fpirits  1) 
Not  all  the  whips  of  heaven  are  large  enough — -^ 

^  While  the  day  fer'ue^^  before  black-corner'd  7iighty'\  We  fhould 

read, 

• — black  cornette  night. 

A  cornette  is  a  woman's  head-drefs  for  the  night.     So  in  another 
place  he  calls  her  black- bro^'d  night.  Warburton. 

Black-cornered  night  is  probably  corrupt,  but  hlack-comette  can 
hardly  be  ri^ht,  for  it  Ihould  be  black- cometted  night,  I  cannot 
propofe  any  thing,  but  mull  leave  the  place  in  its  prefent  flatej 

JOHNSOK. 

An  anonymous  correfpondent  fent  me  this  obfervation.  "  As 
<«  the  fhadow  of  the  earth's  body,  which  is  round,  muft  be  necef- 
«*  farily  conical  over  the  hemifphere  which  is  oppofite  to  the  fun, 
«*  fhould  we  not  read  black- coned?     See  Parad.  lofl.  Book  IV." 

I  believe,  neverthelefs,  that  Shakefpeare,  by  this  exprefllon, 
meant  only,  Night  which  is  as  obfcure  as  a  dark  comer.  In  Mea/ure 
for  Mea/ure f  Lucio  tails  the  Duke,  a  duke  of  dark-corners. 

What  [- 
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What  I  to  you  ? 

Whofe  ftar-like  noblenefs  gave  life  and  influence 

To  their  whole  being  !  I  am  rapt,  and  cannot  cover 

The  monftrous  bulk  of  this  ingratitude 

With  any  fize  of  words.  . 

'itim.  ''  Let  it  go  naked,  men  may  fee'c  the  better  : 
You  that  are  honeft,  by  being  what  you  are. 
Make  them  beft  feen,  and  known. 

Fain,  He,  and  myfelf. 
Have  travell  d  in  the  great  fhower  of  your  gifts. 
And  fweetly  felt  it. 

^T/w.  Ay,  you  are  honeft  men. 

Pain,  We  are  hither  come  to  offer  you  our  fervice. 

57w.  Moft  honeft  men  !  Why,  how  fhall  I  requite 
you  ? 
Can  you  eat  root^,^  and  drink  cold  water  ?  no. 

Both,  What  we  can  do,  we'll  do,  to  do  you  fervice. 

^im.  You  are  honeft  men.     You  have  heard,  that 
I  have  gold ; 
I  am  lure,  you  have.     Speak  truth  ;  you  are  honeft 
men. 

Fain,  So  it  is  faid,  my  noble  lord  j  but  therefore 
Came  not  my  friend,  nor  I. 

^im.  Good  honeft  men  :  thou  draw'fi  a  counterfeit 
Beft  in  all  Athens :  thou  art,  indeed^  the  beft  v 
Thou  counterfeit'ft  moft  lively. 

Fain.  So,  fo,  my  lord. 

^im.  Even  fo,  fir,  as  I  fay  : — And  for  thy  fidlion,^ 

\t:o  the  Poet. 
Why,  thy  verfe  fwells  with  ftuff  fo  fine  arid  fmooth. 
That  thou  arc  even  natural  in  thine  art. — 

^  Let  it  go  tjakedy  men  tnayjeeU  the  better:']  The  humour  of  this 
reply  is  incomparable.  It  infinuates  not  only  the  higheft  con- 
tempt of  the  flatterer  in  particular,  but  this ufefullefTon  in  general, 
that  the  images  of  things  are  cleareft  feen  through  a  fimplicity  of 
phraf«  ;  of  which,  in  the  words  of  the  precept,  and  in  thofe  which 
i)Ccafion'd  it,  he  has  given  us  examples.  Warburton. 

Vol.  VIIL  C  c  Butif 
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But,  for  all  this,  my  honeft-natur'd  friends, 
I  mud  needs  fay,  you  have  a  little  fault: 
Marry,  'tis  not  monllrous  in  you  j  neither  wifh  I, 
You  take  much  pains  to  mend. 

Bolb.   Befeech  your  honour 
To  make  it  known  to  us. 

Tim.  You'll  take  it  ill. 

Both.  Moft  thankfully,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Will  you,  indeed  ? 

Bofb.  Doubt  It  noi,  worthy  Jord. 

Tim.  There's  ne'er  a  one  of  you  but  trufts  a  knave. 
That  mightily  deceives  you. 
•  Botb,  Do  we,  my  lord  ? 

Tim.  Ay,  and  you  hear  him  cog,  fee  him  diflfemble. 
Know  his  grofs  patchery,  love  him,  feed  him  ; 
Keep  in  your  bofom  •,  yet  remain  aflur'd. 
That  he's  a  ^  made-up  villain. 

P^in.  I  know  none  fuch,  my  lord. 

Poei.  Nor  I. 

Tim,  Look  you,  I  love  you  well.  I'll  give  you  gold. 
Rid  me  thefe  villains  from  your  companies  : 
Hang  them,  or  ftab  them,  drown  them  ^  in  a  draught. 
Confound  them  by  fome  courfe,  and  come  to  me, 
I'll  give  you  gold  enough. 

Boib.  Name  them,  my  lord,  let's  know  them. 

Tim.  You  that  way,  and  you  this.     '  But  two  in 
company- 
Each 

'  — -^  made-up  'villain.]  That  is  a  villain  that  adopts  qualities 
and  charailers  not  properly  belonging  to  him ;  a  hypocrite. 

Johnson. 

^  — — ' — in  a  draught,']  That  is,  in  the  jakes.  Johnson. 

*  But  t-zuo  in  company — ]  This  is  an  imperfed  fentence, 

and  is  to  be  fuppiied  thus,  But  t>ivo  in  company  fpoils  all..    Ware. 

This  pafTage  is  obfcure.  I  think  the  meaning  is  this  :  but  fwo 
in  company^  that  is.  Hand  apart,  let  only  fwo  be  together;  for  even 
when  each  Hands  fingle  there  are  two,  he  himfelf  and  a  villain. 

Johnson, 

There 
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Each  man  apart,  all  fingle  and  alone. 
Yet  an  arch  villain  keeps  him  company. 
If  where  thou  art,  two  villains  fhall  not  be, 

[To  the  Painter. 
Come  not  near  him. — If  thou  wouldft  notrefide 

[To  the  Poet. 
But  where  one  villain  is,  then  him  abandon. — 
Hence,  pack,  there's  gold  5  ye  came  for  gold,  ye  flaves. 
You  have  work  for  me  ;  there  is  payment.    Hence  ! 
You  are  an  alchymill,  make  gold  of  that. 
Out,  rafcal  dogs !    \^Exit^  beating  and  driving  them  out, 

SCENE    III. 

Enter  Flavius  and  two  Senators, 

Flav,  It  is  in  vain  that  you  would  fpeak  with  Timon : 
For  he  is  fet  fo  only  to  himfelf. 
That  nothing,  but  himfelf,  which  looks  like  man. 
Is  friendly  with  him. 

1  Sen,  Bring  us  to  his  cave. 

It  is  our  part  and  promife  to  the  Athenians 
To  fpeak  with  Timon. 

2  Sen,  At  all  times  alike. 

Men  are  not  itill  the  fame  :  'Twas  time  and  griefs 
That  fram'd  him  thus.     Time,  with  his  fairer  hand. 
Offering  the  fortunes  of  his  former  days. 
The  former  man  may  make  him  :  Bring  us  to  him. 
And  chance  it  as  it  may. 

Flav.  Here  is  his  cave  : 
Peace  and  content  be  here  !    Lord  Timon  !  Timon  ! 
Look  out,  and  fpeak  to  friends.     The  Athenians 
By  two  of  their  reverend  fenate  greet  thee. 
Speak  to  them,  noble  Timon. 

There  is  a  thought  not  unlike  this  in  The  Scornful  Lady  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher.- — '*  Take  to  your  chamber  when  you  pleafe, 
there  goes  a  black  one  with  you,  lady.'*  Steevens. 

C  c  2  F^ter 
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Enter  Timon  out  of  his  cave. 

Tim,  Thou  fun,  that  comfort'ft,  burn ! — Speak,  and 
be  hang'd  ! 
For  each  true  word  a  blifter,  and  each  falfe 
Be  as  a  cauterizing  to  the  root  o'  the  tongue, 
Confuming  it  with  fpeaking  ! 

1  Sen,  Worthy  Timon,— 

Tim.  —Of  none  but  fuch  as  you, and  you  of  Timon. 

2  Sen.  The  fenators  of  Athens  greet  thee,  Timon. 
Tim,  I  thank  them.     And  would  fend  them  back 

the  plague, 
Could  I  but  catch  it  for  them. 

1  Sen.  O,  forget 

What  v/e  are  forry  for  •,  ourfelves,  in  thee. 
The  fenators,  with  one  confent  of  love, 
Intreat  thee  back  to  Athens  ;  who  have  thought 
On  fpecial  dignities,  which  vacant  lie 
For  thy  bell  ufe  and  wearing. 

2  Sen.  They  confefs, 

Toward  rhee,  forgetfulnefs  too  general,  grofs  : 

*  And  now  the  publick  body,  which  doth  feldom 

Play  the  recanter,  feeling  in  itfelf 

A  lack  of  Timon's  aid,  hath  fenfe  withal 

5  Of  its  own  fall,  *  restraining  aid  to  Timon  5 

^  And n^iv ]  So  Hanmer.     The  old  editions  have. 

Which  noio  Johnson. 

3  0/ iff  ocwn  fall. ]  The  Oxford  editor  alters /all  to 

faulty  not  knowing  that  Shakefpeare  \i{tsfaU  to  fignify  diflionour, 
not  deftrudliou.     So  in  Hamlet, 

What  a  falling  off  lAjas  there  !  W a rburton.^ 

The  truth  is,  that  neither/ii// means  difgrace^  nor  h  fault  a  ne- 
cefTary  emendation.  Falling  off"  in  the  quotation  is  not  dfgrace 
but  defeaion.  The  k\\i^iCi2iV^^  had  fenfe  ^  that  is,  felt  the  danger  o/* 
their  onjcnfall,  by  the  arms  of  Alcibiades.  Johnson. 

^ refraining  aid  to  Timon;]  I  think  it  Ihould  be  r/- 

fraining  aidy  that  is,  with-holding  aid  that  fhould  have  been  given 
to  Timon.  Johnson. 

And 
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And  lends  forth  us  to  make  their  forrov/ed  tender. 
Together  with  a  recompence  more  fruitful 
^  Than  their  offence  can  weigh  down  by  the  dram  : 
Ay,  even  fuch  heaps  and  fums  of  love  and  wealth, 
As  fhall  to  thee  blot  out  what  wrongs  were  theirs  ^ 
And  write  in  thee  the  figures  of  their  lovr, 
Ever  to  read  them  thine. 

Tim.  You  witch  me  in  it  : 
Surprize  me  to  the  very  brink  of  tears. 
Lend  me  a  fool's  heart,  and  a  woman's  eyes. 
And  I'll  beweep  thefe  comforts,  worthy  fenators. 

I  Sen.  Therefore,  fo  pieafe  thee  to  return  with  us, 
And  of  our  Athens  (thine  and  ours)  to  take 
The  captainfhip,  thou  fhalt  be  met  with  thanks, 
^  Allow'd  with  abfolute  power,  and  thy  good  name 
Live  with  authority, — So  (hall  we  foon  drive  back 
Of  Alcibiades  the  approaches  wild, 

5  Than  their  offence  can  ivt'tgh  do*wn  by  the  ^ram  ;]  This  which 
was  in  the  former  editions  can  fcarcely  be  right,  and  yet  I  know 
not  whether  my  reading  will  be  thought  to  rectify  it.  I  take  the 
meaning  to  be.  We  will  give  thee  a  recompence  that  our  oitences 
cannot  outweigh,  heaps  of  nxealth  dov:?z  by  the  drc.vi,  or  delivered 
according  to  the  exadeft  meafure.  A  little  difcrder  may  per- 
haps have  happened  in  tranfcribing,  which  may  be  reformed  by 
reading, 

Ay,  e-Jn  fuch  heaps 

And  fums  (jf  lonje  and  ^cueaith,  don^n  by  the  dram. 

As  jhall  to  thee Johnson. 

^  AUo^jj* d  iMith  ahfoluie  fo^joer,' ]  This  is  neither  EngUih 

nor  fenfe.     We  fhould  read, 

Hallov/'d  nuith  abfolute  ponjoer,- 

i.  e.  Thy  perfon  fhall  be  \i€idifacyed.  For  abfolute  power  being 
an  attribute  of  the  Gods,  the  ancients  thought  that  he  who  had  it  in 
fociety  was  become  facred,  and  his  perfon  inviolable :  On  which 
account  the  Romans  called  the  tribunitial  power  of  the  emperors, 
facrofancia  poteftas.  Warlurton. 

Alloived'u  licenfed,  pri'vileged,  vnconcrol'ed.  So  of  a  buiroon,  in 
//oa;^'jZ/«^£i«r/o/?,  it  isfaid,  that  he  is  <2//oiwrt'',  that  is,  at  liberty 
to  fay  what  he  will,  a  privileged  fcoiFer.  Johnson. 

C  c  3  Who, 
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Who,  like  a  boar  too  favage,  doth  root  np 
His  country's  peace. 

2  Sen,  And  fhakes  his  threatning  fword 
Againft  the  walls  of  Athens. 
I  Sen.  Therefore,  Timon, 

Tim  Well,  fir,  I  will.  Therefore  I  will,  fir.  Thus, — 
If  Alcibiades  krll  my  countrymen, 
Let  Alcibiades  know  this  of  Timon, 
That  —Timon  cares  not.    But  if  he  fack  fair  Athens, 
And  take  our  goodly  aged  men  by  the  beards, 
Giving  our  holy  virgins  to  the  ftain 
Of  contumelious,  beafily,  m.ad-brain'd  war  ; 
Then  let  him  know, — and  tell  him,  Timon  fpeaks  it, 
In  pity  of  our  aged  and  our  youth, 
I  cannot  chufe  but  tell  him,  that — I  care  not. 
And  let  him  take't  atworft,  For  their  knives  care  not. 
While  you  have  throats  to  anfwer.     For  myfelf. 
There's  not  a  whittle  in  the  unruly  camp, 
But  I  do  prize  it  at  my  love,  before 
The  reverend'fl:  throat  in  Athens.     So  I  leave  you 
To  the  protection  of  the  profperous  Gods, 
As  thieves  to  keepers. 

Fhw.  Stay  not :  All's  in  vain. 

Tim.  Why,  I  was  writing  of  my  epitaph. 
It  will  be  feen  to-morrow.     ^  My  long  ficknefs 
Of  health  and  living  now  begins  to  mend, 
And  nothing  brings  m.e  all  things.     Go,  live  flill  : 
Be  Alcibiades  your  plague,  you  his, 
And  lafl  fo  long  enough  ! 

1  Sen.  We  fpeak  in  vain. 

Tim.  But  yet  I  love  my  country,  and  am  not 
One  that  rejoices  in  the  common  wreck, 
As  common  bruit  doth  put  it. 

I  Sen.  That's  well  fpoke. 


^ My  lo',:g  fxhnsfs]  The  difeafe  of  life  begins  to  promife 

me  a  period.  Johnson. 

Tim, 
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^im.  Commend  me  to  my  loving  countrymen. 

1  Sen,  Tbefe  words  become  your  lips,  as  they  pafs 

thro'  them. 

2  Sen.  And  enter  in  our  ears,  like  great  triumphers 
In  their  applauding  gates. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  them  ; 
And  tell  them,  that  to  eafe  them  of  their  griefs. 
Their  fears  of  hcftiie  ftrokes,  their  aches,  lofles. 
Their  pangs  of  love,  with  other  incident  throes. 
That  nature's  fragile  vefTel  doth  fuftain 
In  life's  uncertain  voyage,  I  will  fome  kindnefs  do 

them. 
I'll  teach  them  to  prevent  wild  Alcibiades'  wrath. 
2  Sen.  I  like  this  well,  he  will  return  again. 
Tim.  I  have  a  tree,  which  grows  here  in  my  clofe. 
That  mine  own  ufe  invites  me  to  cut  down. 
And  fliortly  muft  I  fell  it.     Tell  my  friends. 
Tell  Athens,  '  in  the  fequence  of  degree. 
From  high  to  low  throughout,  that  whofo  pleafe 
To  (lop  afflidion,  let  him  take  his  hafle ; 
Come  hither,  ere  my  tree  hath  felt  the  ax. 
And  hang  himfelf :— I  pray  you,  do  my  greeting. 
Flav.  Trouble  him  no  further,  thus  you  flili  fliall 

find  him. 
Tim.  Come  not  to  me  again  :  but  fay  to  Athens, 
Timon  hath  made  his  everlafting  manfion 
Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  fait  flood  ; 
Which  once  a  day  with  his  embofled  froth 
The  turbulent  furge  Ihall  coven     Thither  come. 
And  let  my  grave- flone  be  your  oracle.— 
Lips,  let  four  words  go  by,  and  language  end  : 
What  is  amifs,  plague  and  infedion  mend  ! 

« in  the/equen<e  of  degree, 1  Methodically,  from   higheft  to 

loweft.  Johnson. 

C  c  4  Graves 
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Graves  only  be  mens*  works,  and  death  their  gain  ! 
Sun,  hide  thy  beams  !  Timon  hath  done  his  reignf 

[Exit  Timon, 

1  Sen.  His  difcontents  are  unremoveably 
Coupled  to  nature. 

2  Sen,  Our  hope  in  him  is  dead.     Let  us  return. 
And  ftrain  what  other  means  is  left  unto  us 

^  In  our  dear  peril. 

I  Se/i.  1l  requires  fwift  foot.  [Exeunt^ 

SCENE    IV. 

Changes  to  the  Walls  of  Athens, 
Enter  two  other  Senators  with  a  Mejfenger. 

1  Sen,  Thou  haft  painfully  difcovered  :  Are  his 

files 
As  full  as  thy  report  ? 

Mef.  I  have  fpoke  the  leaft  : 
Befides,  his  expedition  promifes 
Prefent  approach. 

2  Sen.  We  ftand  much  hazard,  if  they  bring  not 

Timon. 
Mef,  I  met  a  courier,  one  mine  ancient  friend  ; ' 
Who,  though  in  general  part  we  were  oppos'd. 
Yet  our  old  love  made  a  particular  force. 
And  made  us  fpeak  like  friends.  This  man  was  riding 
From  Alcibiades  to  Timon's  cave, 
V/ith  letters  of  intreaty,  which  imported 
His  fellowlhip  i'  the  caufe  againft  your  city. 
In  part  for  his  fake  mov'd. 

^  In  our  dear  peril.}  So  the  folios,  and  rightly.  The  Oxford 
editor  alters  dear  to  dread,  not  knowing  that  ^mr,  in  the  language 
of  that  time,  fignilied  dread,  and  is  fo  ufed  by  Shakefpeare  in 
numberlefs  places.  Warburton, 

'  — — one  mine  ancient  friend',]  Mr.  Upton  would  read, 

■  —  one  e  mine  ancient  friend,  Steevens. 
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Enter  the  other  Senators. 

I  Sen.  Here  come  our  brothers. 

3  Sen.  No  talk  of  Timon,  nothing  of  him  expe6l. — 
The  enemies' drum  is  heard,  and  fearful  fcouring 
Doth  choak  the  air  with  dull.     In,  and  prepare  ^ 
bur's  is  the  fall,  I  fear,  our  foe's  the  fnare.    {Exeunt. 

SCENE    V. 

Changes  to  the  woods. 

Enter  a  Soldier^  feeking  'Timcn. 

Sol.  By  all  defcription,  this  fhould  be  the  place. 
Who's  here  ?  fpeak,  ho. — No  anfwer  ? — What  is  this  ? 
Timon  is  dead,  who  hath  out-flretch'd  hisfpan  ; 
*  Some  bead  read  this^  here  does  not  live  a  man, 

*  Some  heaji  read  this  ;  here  does  not  linje  a  man.]  Some  beaft  reaj 
what  ?  The  foldier  had  yet  only  feen  the  rude  pile  of  earth  heap'd 
up  for  Timon*s  grave,  and  not  the  in/cnption  upon  it.  We  fhould 
read. 

Some  heaJi  rear'd  this ; 
The  foldier  feeking,  by  order,  for  Timon,  fees  fuch  an  irregular 
mole,  as  he  concludes  mull  have  been  the  workmanlhip  of  fome 
beaft  inhabiting  the  woods ;  and  fuch  a  cavity  as  mull  either  have 
been  fo  over-arched,  or  happened  by  the  cafual  falling  in  of  the 
ground.  Warburton. 

Notwithftanding  this  remark,  I  believe  the  old  reading  to  be 
the  right.  The  foldier  had  only  feen  the  rude  heap  of  earth.  He  had 
evidently  feen  fomething  that  told  him  Timon  nvas  dead',  and 
what  could  tell  that  but  hisjtomb  ?  The  tomb  he  kcs,  and  the 
infcription  upon  it,  which  not  being  able  to  read,  and  finding 
none  to  read  it  for  him,  he  exclaims  peeviflily,  fome  heaft  read 
this,  for  it  mull  be  read,  and  in  this  place  it  cannot  be  read  by 
man. 

There  is  fomething  elaborately  unfkilful  in  the  contrivance  of 
fending  a  foldier,  who  cannot  read,  to  take  the  epitaph  in  wax, 
only  that  it  may  clofethe  play  by  being  read  with  more  folemnity 
in  the  laft  fcene.  Johnson. 

Dead, 
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Dead,  fiire,  and  this  his  grave.  What's  on  this  tomb 

I  cannot  read  ;  the  character  I'll  take  with  wax  5 

Our  captain  hath  in  every  figure  fkill; 

An  ag'd  interpreter,  tho'  young  in  days  : 

Before  proud  Athens  he's  fet  down  by  this, 

Whofe  fall  the  mark  of  his  ambition  is,  [ExiL 

S  C  E  N  E    VI. 

Before  the  walls  of  Athens, 

trumpets  found.    Enter  Alcibiades  with  his  powers. 

Ale.  Sound  to  this  coward  and  lafcivious  town 
Our  terrible  approach. 

[Sound  a  parley,  The  Senators  appear  upon  the  walls,. 

Till  now  you  have  gone  on,  and  fill'd  the  time 
With  all  licentious  meafure,  making  "your  wills 
The  fcope  of  juftice.     Till  now  myfelf,  and  fuch 
As  flept  within  the  Ihadow  of  your  power. 
Have  wander'd  with  our  Uraverft  arms,  and  breath'd 
Our  fufFerance  vainly.     Now  ^  the  time  is  flufh, 
5  When  crouching  marrow,  in  the  bearer  ftrong. 
Cries,  of  itfelf,  no  more  :   now  breathlefs  wrong 
Shall  fit  and  pant  in  your  great  chairs  of  eafe; 
And  purfy  infolence  fhall  break  his  wind 
With  fear  and  horrid  flight. 

3  ^^trauerji  arms — ]  Arms  acrofs.  Johnson. 

Ar thetime  isjiujh,]  A  bird  is  Jlujh  when  his  feathers 

are  groww,  and  he  can  leave  theneft.  Flujh  is  mature,  Johnson. 
5  Wl:en  crouching  marroiv,  in  the  hearer  Jirongy 

Cries  of  if/elf,  no  more  : ] 

■  The  marrow  was  Tuppofed  to  be  the  original  of  ftrength.  The 
image  is  from  a  camel  kneeling  to  take  up  his  load,  who  rifes  im- 
mediately when  he  iinds  he  has  as  much  laid  on  as  he  can  bear. 

Warburton. 

I  Sen. 
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1  Sen,  Noble  and  young. 

When  thy  firft  griefs  were  but  a  meer  conceit. 
Ere  thou  hadft  power,  or  we  had  caufe  to  fear. 
We  fent  to  thee ;  to  give  thy  rages  balm. 
To  wipe  out  our  ingratitude,  with  loves 
^  Above  their  Quantity. 

2  Sen.  So  did  we  woo^ 
Transformed  Timon  to  our  city's  love. 

By  humble  meflage,  and  by  promis'd  means, 
We  were  not  all  unkind,  nor  all  deferve 
The  common  ftroke  of  war. 

1  Sen.  Thefe  walls  of  ours 

Were  not  ere6led  by  their  hands,  from  whom 
You  have  receiv'd  your  griefs  :  nor  are  they  fuch. 
That  thefe  great  towers,  trophies,  and  fchools  ihould 

fall 
For  private  faults  in  them. 

2  Sen,  Nor  are  they  living. 

Who  were  the  motives  that  you  firft  went  out ; 
*  Shame,  that  they  wanted  cunning,  in  excefs 
Hath  broke  their  hearts.     March,  noble  lord. 

Into 

^  jhove  their  quantity.']  Their  refers   to   rages.  Wars. 

'  So  did  ive  nvoo 

Transformed  Timon  to  our  city*s  lo've 

By  humble  m^JJage,  and  by  promised  means,] 

Promised  means  mufl:  import  the  recruiting  his  funk  fortunes  ;  but 
this  is  not  all.  The  fenate  had  wooed  him  with  humble  meflage, 
and  promife  of  general  reparation.  This  fcems  included  in  the 
flight  change  which  I  have  made— — 

and  by  promised  mends.  Theobald. 

Dr.  Warburton  agrees  with  Mr.  Theobald,  but  the  old  reading 
may  well  Hand.  Johnson. 

^  Shame,  thai  they  luanted  eufining  in  excefsf 

Hath  broke  their  hearts. ] 

i.e.  in  other  terms, — Shame,  that  they  were  not  the  cunningeft 
men  alive,  hath  been  the  caufe  of  their  death.     For  cunning  in  ex- 
cefs 
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Into  our  city  with  thy  banners  fpread  : 

By  decimation  and  a  tithed  death. 

If  thy  revenges  hunger  for  that  food 

Which  nature  loaths,  take  thou  the  deftin'd  tenth  ; 

And  by  the  hazard  of  the  fpotted  die, 

Let  die  the  fpotted. 

1  Sen,  All  have  not  offended : 

For  thofe  that  were,  it  is  *  not  fquare,  to  take 
On  thofe  that  are,  revenge.     Crimes,  like  to  lands, 
Are  not  inherited.     Then,  dear  countryman. 
Bring  in  thy  ranks,  but  leave  without  thy  rage  : 
Spare  thy  Athenian  cradle,  and  thofe  kin. 
Which  in  the  blufter  of  thy  wrath  muft  fall 
With  thofe  that  have  offended.     Like  a  Ihepherd, 
Approach  the  fold,  and  cull  the  infedled  forth> 
But  kill  not  altogether. 

2  Sefj,  What  thou  wilt. 

Thou  rather  flialt  enforce  it  with  thy  fmile. 
Than  hew  to't  with  thy  fword. 
I  Sen,  Set  but  thy  foot 

ce/s  muft  mean  this  or  nothing.  O  brave  editors !  They  had 
heard  it  faid,  that  too  much  wit  in  fome  cafes  might  be  dangerous, 
and  why  not  an  abfolute  want  of  it?  But  had  they  the  fkiU  or 
courage  to  remove  one  perplexing  comma,  the  eafy  and  genuine 
fenfe  would  immediately  arife.  **  Shame  in  cxcefs  (i.  e.  extremity 
**  of  ihame)  that  they  wanted  cunning  (i.  e.  that  they  were  not 
**  wife  enough  not  to   banifn   you)  hath    broke  their  hearts.'* 

Theobald, 
I  have  no  wifli  to  difturb   the  manes  of  Theobald,  yet  thinic 
fome  emendation  may  be  offered  that  will  make  the  conHrudlion 
lefs  harih,  and  the  fen tence  more  ferious.     I  read. 

Shame  that  they  ivanteil,  coming  in  excefs^ 
Hath  broke  their  hearts. 

Shame  nuhich  they  had  fo  long  nvanteJ  at  lafl  coming  in  its  utmrji 
cxcefs.  Johnson. 

-not fquare  ]  Not  regular,  not  equitable. 

Johnson, 

Aeainft 
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Againft  our  rampir'd  gates,  and  they  fliall  ope. 
So  thou  wilt  fend  thy  gentle  heart  before^ 
To  fay,  thou'lt  enter  friendly. 

2  Sen,  Throw  thy  glove, 
Or  any  token  of  thine  honour  elfe. 
That  thou  wilt  ufe  the  wars  as  thy  redrefs. 
And  not  as  our  confufion,  all  thy  powers 
Shall  make  their  harbour  in  our  town,  'till  wc 
Have  feal'd  thy  full  defire. 

Ale,  Then  there's  my  glove ; 
Defcend  and  open  your  ^  uncharged  ports  : 
Thofe  enemies  of  Timon's,  and.  mine  own. 
Whom  you  yourfelves  (hallfet  out  for  reproof. 
Fall,  and  no  more  :  and  to  atone  your  fears 
With  my  more  noble  meaning,  '  not  a  man 
Shall  pafs  his  quarter,  or  offend  the  ftream 
Of  regular  juflice  in  your  city's  bounds. 
But  fhall  be  remedied  to  publick  laws 
At  heavieft  anfwer. 

Both.  'Tis  moil  nobly  fpoken. 

jilc,  Defcend,  and  keep  your  words. 

Enter  a  Soldier, 

Sol,  My  noble  general,  Tfmon  is  dead  ; 
Entomb'd  upon  the  very  hem  o'  the  fea  : 
And  on  his  grave-ilone  this  infculpture ;  which 
With  wax  I  brought  away,  whofe  foft  impreflion 
Interpreteth  for  my  poor  ignorance. 


•uncharged  ports  \\  That  is,  unguarded  gates* 

Johnson. 
•not  a  man 


Shall  pafs  his  quarter ^  •  ••     •] 
Not  a  foldier  fhall  quit  his  ftation,  or  be  let  loofe  upon  you;    and, 
if  any  commits  violence/he  fliall  anfwer  it  regularly  to  the  law. 

Johnson. 

[Aki- 
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[^Akibiades  reads  the  epitaphi^ 

Here  lies  a  wretched  corfe^  of  wretched  foul  bereft : 
Seek  not  my  name :  a  plague  confume  you  wicked  caitiffs 

left!^ 
Here  lie  I^imon^  who  alive  all  living  men  did  hate^ 
Fafs  hy^  and  curfe  thy  fid -^  but  pafs^  and  flay  not  here 

thy  gait. 

Thefe  well  exprcfs  in  thee  thy  latter  fpirits : 
Tho'  thou  abhor'dfl  in  us  our  human  griefs, 
Scorn'dft  ^  our  brain's  flow,  and  thofe  our  droplets, 

which 
From  niggard  nature  fall  j  ^  yet  rich  conceit 

a caitiffs  left  /]  This  epitaph  is  found  in  fir  Tho.  North's 

tranflation  of  Plutarch,  with  the  difference  of  one  word  only,  viz, 
nurttches  inftead  of  caittffs.  St E  E v E  n  s . 

3 our  hrain^s  floiUi — ]  Hanmer  and  Dr.  Warburton  read, 

brine  V  foiu. 

Our  brain's fonv  is  eur  tears  ;  but  we  may  read  our  brine's  foiA:, 
cur  fait  tears.     Either  will  ferve.  Johnson. 

*  yet  rich  conceit 

Taught  thee  to  make  <vaji  Neptune  ujcep  for  aye 

On  thy  lonx}  grwve,  on  faults  for gi-ven.     Dead 

Is  noble  Timony  ofixihofe  msmory 

Hereafter  more, ] 

All  the  editors,  in  their  learning  and  fagacity,  have  fufFered  aa 
unaccountable  abfurdity  to  pafs  them  in  this  paflage.  Why  was 
Neptune  to  weep  on  Timon's  faults  forgiven  ?  Or,  indeed,  v/hat 
faults  had  Timon  committed,  except  againft  his  own  fortune  and 
happy  Situation  in  life  ?  But  the  corruption  of  the  text  lies  only 
in  the  bad  pointing,  which  I  have  difengaged  andreftored  to  the 
true  meaning.  Alcibiades's  whole  fpeech,  as  the  editors  might 
have  obferved  is  in  breaks,  betwixt  his  refieftions  on  Timon's 
death  and  his  addrefles  to  the  Athenian  fenators :  and  as  foon  as 
he  has  commented  on  the  place  of  Timon's  grave,  he  bids  the  fe- 
nate  fet  forward  ;  tells  'em,  he  has  forgiven  their  faults ;  and  pro- 
mifes  to  ufe  them  with  mercy.  Theobald. 

I  Taught 
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Taught  thee  to  make  vail  Neptune  weep  for  aye 

On  thy  low  grave. — On  : — Faults  forgiven/ — Dead 

Is  noble  Timon,  of  whofe  memory 

Hereafter  more. — Bring  me  into  your  city, 

And  I  will  ufe  the  olive  with  my  fword  ; 

Make  war  breed  peace  ;  make  peace  flint  war  j  make 

each 
Prefcribe  to  other,  as  each  other's  leach. 
— Let  our  drums  flrike.  [Exeum. 

s  On: — Faults  forgi'ven^ ]  I  would  read, 

One  {2m\'C%  forgvven. 

Intimating,   perhaps,  that  though  he  could  forgive  their  fault  of 
himfelf,  he  could  not  fo  eaiily  forgive  their  ingratitude  to  Timon, 

T.  T. 

THE  play  of  Timon  is  a  domeftic  tragedy,  and  therefore  ftrong- 
ly  fattens  on  the  attention  of  the  reader.  In  the  plan  there  is  not 
much  art,  but  the  incidents  are  natural,  and  the  characters  various 
and  exaft.  The  cataflrophe  affords  a  very  powerful  warning 
againft  that  oftentatious  liberality,  which  fcatters  bounty,  but  con- 
fers no  benefits,  and  buys  flattery,  but  not  friendfhip. 

In  this  tragedy  are  many  paffages  perplexed,  obfcure,  and  pro- 
bably corrupt,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  redify,  or  explain, 
with  due  diligence ;  but  having  only  one  copy,  cannot  promife 
myfelf  that  my  endeavours  fhall  be  much  applauded.    Johnson. 

This  play  was  altered  by  Shadwell,  and  brought  upon  the  llage 
in  1678.  In  the  wo^^  title-page  he  calls  it  Tifnon  of  Athens, or  the 
Man-hater i  as  it  is  acted  at  the  Duke's  Theatre,  ?nade  into  a  play, 

Stbbvens. 


TITUS 


ANDRONICUS. 


Vol.  VIII.  D  d 


Pcrfons  Reprefented. 


S  ATU  R  N  I N  U  S,  Son  to  the  late  Emperor  of  Rome, 

and  afterwards  dd  dared  Emperor  himfdf. 
BafTianus,  Brother  to  Saturninus,  in  love  with  Lavinia, 
Titus  Andronicus,  a  noble  Roman^  General  againjl  the 

Goths. 
Marcus  Andronicus,  Tribune  ofthePeopky  and  Brother 

to  Titus. 
Marcus,   ' 

Qiiintus,  I    ^^^^  ^^  ^jj.^g  Andronicus. 
Lucius, 
Mutius,    J 

Toung  l^wciws^  aBo)\  Son  to  huc'ms, 
Publius,  Son  to  Marcus  the  Tribune,  and  Nephew  to      j 

Titus  Andronicus.  \ 

Sempronius. 
Alarbus,      "J 

Chiron,        ^  SonstoTzmovdi, 
Demetrius,  J 

Aaron,  a  Moor ^  belov'd  hy  Tamora. 
Captain,  from  Titus'j  Camp. 
iEmilius,  aMeJJenger, 
Goths,  and  Romans, 
Clown. 

Tamora,  ^leen  of  the  Goths,  and  afterwards  married  to 

Saturninus. 
Lavinia,  Daughter  to  Titus  Andronicus. 

Nurfe,  with  a  Black- a-mocr  Child. 

Senators,  Judges,  Officers,  Soldiers,  and  ether  Attendants, 
SCENE,  Ro7ne  -,  and  the  Country  near  /if. 
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ACT     I.     SCENE     I, 

Before  the  Capitol  in  Rome. 

Enter  the  Tribunes  and  Senators  aloft ^  as  in  the  fnate. 
Enter  Saturninus  and  his  followers^  at  one  door\  and 
Bajfanus  and  his  followers^  at  the  other ^  with  drum 
and  colours, 

Saturninus. 

NOBLE  patricians,  patrons  of  my  right. 
Defend  the  juftice  of  my  caufe  with  arms  | 
And  countrymen,  my  loving  followers. 
Plead  my  fucceffive  title  with  your  iwords. 
I  am  the  firfi-born  fon  of  him,  that  laft 

Wof@ 

'  *  It  is  obfervable,  that  this  play  is  printed  in  the  quarto  of  i6i  i, 
with  exadnefs  equal  to  that  of  the  ether  books  of  thofe  times. 
The  firft  edition  was  probably  corre<^ed  by  the  author,  fo  that 
here  is  very  little  room  for  conjefture  or  emendation ;  and  ac= 
cordingly  none  of  the  editors  have  much  molefted  this  piece  with 
officious  criticifm.  Johnson. 

There  is  an  authority  for  afcribing  this  play  to  ShakefpearC;, 
which  I  think  a  decifive  one,  though  not  made  ufe  of,  as  I  remem- 
ber, by  any  of  his  commentators.  It  is  given  to  him,  among 
other  plays,  which  are  undoubtedly  his,  in  a  little  book,  called 
Palladis  T'amia,  or  the  fecond  Part  iflV.t's  Ccfnmon^veabh,  written 
by  Francis  Meeres,  Mai fter  of  arts,  and  printed  at  London  in 
1598.  Ihe  other  tragedies,  enumerated  as  his  in  that  book,  are 
Ki.;gJohn,  Richard  the  fecondy  Henry  the  Jourih-,  Richard  the  third, 
and  Rom-o  and  Juliet,  The  comedies  are,  the  Mtdfummer  h'ight^s 
Dreamy  the  Gsndttnen  ofVfronu,  the  Errors,  the  Lo=vt' s  Lahour  lojlj 
the  Lo'Vi's  Labour  vjon,  and  the  Mn-chant  of  Venice.     I  have  given 

D  d  2  this 
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Wore  the  imperial  diadem  of  Rome ; 
Then  let  my  father's  honours  live  in  me, 
Nor  wrong  mine  age  v/ith  this  indignity. 

Baf.  Romans,  friends,  followers,  favourers  of  my 
right. 
If  ever  Baffianus,  Casfar's  fon, 
"Were  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  royal  Rome, 
Keep  then  this  pafTage  to  the  Capitol, 
And  futfer  not  dilhonour  to  approach 
The  imperial  fear,  to  virtue  confecrate, 
Tojuftice,  continence,  and  nobility ;' 
But  let  delert  in  pure  eledion  fnine. 
And,  Romans,  fight  for  freedom  in  your  choice. 

Enter  Marcus  Andromcus  aloft  with  the  crown. 

Mar.  Princes,  that  flrive  byfadlions,  and  by  friends, 
Ambitioufly  for  rule  and  empery  ! 
Know,  that  the  people  of  Rome,  for  whom  we  ftand 

this  lift,  as  it  ferves  fo  far  to  afcertain  the  date  of  thefe  plays  ;  and 
alfo,  as  it  coiuains  a  notice  of  a  comedy  of  Shakefpeare,  theZ,o<i/fV 
Labour  'vjoriy  not  included  in  any  collection  of  his  works;  nor,  as 
far  as  I  know,  attributed  to  him  by  any  other  authority.  If  there 
fhould  be  a  play  in  being,  with  that  title,  though  without  Shake- 
fpeare's  name,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  fee  it  ;  and  I  think  the  editor 
would  be  fure  of  the  public  thanks,  even  ifit  Ihould  prove  no  bet- 
ter than  the  Looje^s  Labour  l-ji. 

Obfervations  and  Conjedures,  c\:c.  printed  at  Oxford,  1766. 

The  work  of  criticifm  on  the  plays  of  this  author,  is,  [  believe, 
generally  found  to  extend  or  contract  itfelf,  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  piece  under  confideration  ;  and  we  fliall  always  do 
little  where  we  defire  but  little  fhould  be  done.  1  know  not,  that 
this  piece  Hands  in  n°ed  of  much  emendation  ;  though  it  might  be 
treated  as  condemned  criminals  are  in  f  )me  countries, — any  ex- 
periments might  be  juftifiably  made  on  it. 

The  author,  whoever  he  was,  borrowed  the  flory,  the  names, 
the  characters,  &c.  from  an  old  ballad,  the  age  of  which  cannot 
be  exailly  afcertained.  The  reader  who  is  curious  about  fuch  a 
wretched  piece,  will  find  the  original  in  Dr.  Percy's  colledion. 

StE£V£NS. 
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A  fpeclal  party,  have  by  common  voice. 

In  election  for  the  Roman  empery, 

Chofen  Andronicus,,  furnamed  Pins, 

For  many  good  and  great  deferts  to  Rome. 

A  nobler  man,  a  braver  warrior. 

Lives  not  this  day  within  our  city  walls. 

He  by  the  fenate  is  accited  home, 

From  weary  wars  againil  the  barbarous  Goths ; 

That  with  his  fons,  a  terror  to  our  foes, 

Hath  yok'd  a  nation  ftrong,  train'd  up  in  arms. 

Ten  years  are  fpent,  fince  firft  he  undertook 

This  caufe  of  Rome,  and  chaftifed  with  arms 

Our  enemies'  pride.     Five  times  he  hath  returned 

Bleeding  to  Rome,  bearing  his  valiant  Tons 

In  coffins  from  the  field. 

And  now  at  laft,  laden  with  honour's  fpoils. 
Returns  the  good  Andronicus  to  Rome, 
Renowned  Titus,  flourilliing  in  arms. 
Let  us  intrear,  by  honour  of  his  name. 
Whom,  worthily,  you  would  have  now  fucceed. 
And  in  the  capitol  and  fenate's  right, 
Whom  you  pretend  to  honour  and  adore. 
That  you  withdrav/you,  and  abate  your  ilrength; 
Difmifs  your  followers,  and,  as  fuitors  Hiould, 
Plead  your  deferts  in  peace  and  humblenefs. 

Sat.  How   fair  the  tribune  fpeaks,  to  calm  my 

thoughts  I 
Baf.  Marcus  Andronicus,  fo  I  do  affy 
In  thy  uprightnefs  and  integrity. 
And  To  I  love  and  honour  thee  and  thine  ; 
Thy  noble  brother  Titus,  and  his  fons, 
And  her,  to  whom  our  thoughts  are  humbled  all. 
Gracious  Lavinia,  Rome's  rich  ornament. 
That  I  will  here  difmifs  my  loving  friends. 
And  to  my  fortunes,  and  the  people's  favour. 
Commit  my  caufe  in  ballance  to  be  v/eigh'd. 

^Ex\^W/U  Scluici'S^ 

P  d  q  Sat. 
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Sat,  Friends,  that  have  been  thus  forward  in  my 
right, 
J  thank  you  all,  and  here  difmifs  you  all, 
And  to  the  love  and  favour  of  my  country 
Commit  myielf,  my  perfon  andthecaufej 
Rome  be  as  jufl  and  gracious  unto  me, 
As  I  am  confident  and  kind  to  thee. 
Open  the  gates  and  let  me  in. 

B'-^f,  Tribunes  !  And  me,  a  poor  competitor. 

[_^ bey  go  up  into  the  fenate-houfi. 

SCENE     II. 

Enter  a  Captain, 

Crp.  Romans,  make  way.    The  good  Andronicus,     : 
Patron  of  virtue.  Romae's  befl:  champion, 
Succefsful  in  the  battles  that  he  fights. 
With  honour  and  with  fortune  is  return'd. 
From  v/hence  he  circumfcribed  with  his  fword. 
And  brought  to  yoke  the  enemies  of  Rome. 

Sound  drums  and  tTumpets^  ar,d  then  enter  Mutius  and 
Marcus :  after  thcm^  two  men  bearing  a  coffin  cover"* d 
with  black  •,  then  ^intus  and  Lucius,  After  them^ 
'Titus  AHdroriicus ;  artd  then  Tamora^  the  queen  of 
Goihs^  dlarbus^  Chiron^  and  Demetrius^  'with  Aaron 
the  Mcor^  pr  if  oners  \  foliiers^  and  other  attendants, 
They  fet  down  the  coffin^  and  Titus  f peaks, 

TV/.  "Hail,  Rome,  vidlorious  in  thy  mourning  weeds! 
Lo,  as  the  bark,  that  hath  difcharg'd  her  freight. 

Returns 

*  }lai\  Rome,  <vi6lorious  in  thy  mournhig  <weeds  !'\  I  fufpefl  that 
the  poet  wrote, 

if!  my  mourningnvPcds  f 

i.  e.  Titus  would  fay ;  Thou,    Rome,   art   vid^orlous,   the'  I  am 
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Returns  with  precious  lading  to  the  bay, 

From  whence  at  firft  fhe  weigh'd  her  anchorage  5 

Cometh  Andronicus  with  laurel  boughs. 

To  re-falute  his  country  with  his  tears  ; 

Tears  of  true  joy  for  his  return  to  Rome. 

— ^  Thou  great  defender  of  this  Capitol, 

Stand  gracious  to  the  rites  that  we  intend  ! 

Romans,  of  five  and  twenty  valiant  fons. 

Half  of  the  number  that  king  Priam  had. 

Behold  the  poor  remains,  alive  and  dead  ! 

Thefe,  that  furvive,  let  Rome  reward  with  love ; 

Thefe,  that  I  bring  unto  their  lateft  home, 

With  burial  among  their  anceftors. 

Here  Goths  have  given  me  leave  to  fneath  my  fword: 

Titus,  unkind,  and  carelefs  of  thine  own, 

Why  fuffer'it  thou  thy  fons,  unburied  yet. 

To  hover  on  the  dreadful  flioreof  Styx  ? 

Make  way  to  lay  them  by  their  brethren. 

{They  open  the  tomh^ 
— There  greet  in  filence,  as  the  dead  v/ere  wont. 
And  fleepin  peace,  fiain  in  your  country's  wars. 
— O  facred  receptacle  of  my  joys. 
Sweet  cell  of  virtue  and  nobility. 
How  many  fons  of  mine  hail  thou  in  (lore. 
That  thou  wilt  never  render  to  m.e  more  ? 

Liic,  Give  us  the  proudeft  prifoner  of  the  Goths, 
That  we  may  hew  his  limbs,  and  on  a  pile, 
Ad  manes  fratriim  facriBce  his  flefh, 
Before  this  earthly  prifon  of  their  bones; 

a  mourner  for  thofe  Tons  which  I  have  loft  In  obtain  nig  that  vic- 
tory. War  BURTON. 

Thy  is  as  well  as  t/if.  We  mav  fuppofe  the  Romans  in  a  grate- 
ful ceremony,  meeting  the  dead  loas  of  Andronicus  with  mourn- 
ing habits.  JOHNSOK. 

Or  that  they  were  in  mourning  for  their  emperor  who  was  juil 
dead.  Steevens. 

^  3  Thou  great  defender  of  this  Capitol,'\   Jupiter,  to  whom  the  Ca-^ 
pitol  was  facred.  Johnson. 

P  d  4  That 
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That  fo  the  fhadows  be  not  unappeas'd. 
Nor  we  difturb'd  with  prodigies  on  earth. 

Tit,  I  give  him  you,  the  nobleft  that  furvives  ; 
The  eldeft  Ton  of  this  diftrefled  queen. 

Tarn.  Stay,  Roman  brethren,  gracious  conqueror, 
Vidorious  Titus,  rue  the  tears  1  {bed, 
A  mother's  tears  in  pafTion  for  her  fon ; 
And,  if  thy  Tons  were  ever  dear  to  thee, 
O,  think  my  fons  to  be  as  dear  to  me. 
Sufficeth  not,  that  we  are  brought  to  Rome, 
To  beautify  thy  triumphs  and  return. 
Captive  to  thee  and  to  thy  Roman  yoke  ? 
But  muft  my  fons  be  fiaughter'd  in  the  fbreets, 
For  valiant  doings  in  their  country's  caufe  ? 
O  !  if  to  fight  for  king  and  common  weal 
Were  piety  in  thine,  it  is  in  thefe  •, 
Andronicus,  ftain  not  thy  tomb  with  blood. 
Wilt  thou  draw  near  the  nature  of  the  Gods  ? 
Draw  near  them  then  in  being  merciful ; 
Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge. 
Thrice-noble  Titus,  fpare  my  firil-born  fon. 

Tit.  Patient  yourfeif,  madam,  and  pardon  me. 
Thefe  are  their  brethren,  whom  you  Goths  behold 
Alive  and  dead,  and  for  their  brethren  (lain 
Religioufly  they  afk  afacrifice  ; 
To  this  your  fon  is  mark'd,  and  die  he  muft. 
To  appeafe  their  groaning  lliadows  that  are  gone. 

Luc.  Away  with  him,  and  make  a  fire  ftraight. 
And  with  our  fwords,  upon  a  pile  of  wood, 
Let's  hew  his  limbs,  till  they  be  clean  confum'd. 

[^E:)ceunt  Mutius^  Marcus^  ^intusy 
and  Lucius^  with  Alar  bus. 
Tarn,  O  cruel,  irreligious  piety  ! 
Chi.  \¥as  ever  Scythia  half  fo  barbarous  ? 
'Dem.  Oppofe  not  Scythia  to  ambitious  Rome. 
Aiarbus  goes  to  refl,  and  vv^e  furvive 

To 
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To  tremble  under  Titus'  threatening  looks. 
Then,  madam,  (land  refolv'd  ;  but  hope  withal, 
*  The  felf-fame  Gods,  that  arm'd  the  queen  of  Troy, 
With  opportunity  of  (harp  revenge 
Upon  theThracian  tyrant  in  her  tent. 
May  favour  Tamora,  the  queen  of  Goths, 
When  Goths  were  Goths,  and  Tamora  was  queen. 
To  quit  her  bloody  wrongs  upon  her  foes. 

Enter  Mutius^  Marcus^  ^untus^  and  Lucius, 

Luc.  See,  lord  and  father,  how  we  have  performed 
Our  Roman  rites  :  Alarbus'  limbs  are  lop'd  ; 
And  entrails  feed  the  facrificing  fire  ; 
Whofe  fmoke,  like  incenfe,  doth  perfume  the  fky. 
Remaineth  nought  but  to  inter  our  brethren. 
And  with  loud  'larums  welcome  them  to  Rome. 

27/.  Let  it  be  fo,  and  let  Andronicus 
Make  this  his  latefl  farewell  to  their  fouls. 

[Then  found  trumpets^  and  lay  the  coffins  in  the  iomh. 
In  peace  and  honour  reft  you  here,  my  fons, 
Rome's  readieft  champions,  repofc  you  here, 

^  The  felf-fame  Gods^  that  arm* d  the  quscn  of  Troy 

With  opportunity  offi>arp  i  e-venge 

Upon  ttje  Tbracian  tyrant  in  his  tevty  &C.  J 

I  read,  againfl  the  authority  of  all  the  copies, 

in  her  tent. 

1.  e.  in  the  tent  where  fhe  and  the  other  Trojan  captive  women 
were  kept :  for  thither  Hecuba  by  a  wile  had  decoyed  Polyinneflor, 
in  order  to  perpetrate  her  revenge.  This  we  may  Uarn  from  Euri- 
pides's  Hcuba  ;  the  only  author,  that  I  can  at  prefent remember, 
from  whom  our  writer  muft  have  gleaned  this  circumftance 

Theoeald. 
Mr.  Theobald  ihould  firil  have  proved  to  us  th  tour  author  un- 
derilood  Greek,  or  elfe  that  this  play  of  Euripides  had  been  tranf- 
lated.  in  the  mean  time,  becaufe  neither  of  thefe  particulars  are 
verified,  we  may  as  well  fuppofe  he  took  it  from  the  old  ftory-book. 
of  the  Trojan  War,  St  e  e  v  t  n  s . 

Secure 
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Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  miihaps  : 
Here  lurks  no   treafon,  here  no  envy  fvvells  ; 
Here  grow  no  damned  grudges,  here  no  itorms, 
No  noife,  but  filence  and  eternal  fleep. 

Enter  Lavinia, 

In  peace  and  honour  reft  you  here  my  fons ! 

Lav.  In  peace  and  honour  live  lord  Titus  long, 
My  noble  lord  and  father,  live  in  fame  I 
JLo  !  at  this  tomb  my  tributary  tears 
1  render,  for  my  brethren's  obfequies  ; 
And  at  thy  feet  I  kneel,  with  tears  of  joy 
Shed  on  the  earth,  for  thy  return  to  Rome. 
O,  blefs  me  here  with  thy  vi6torious  hand, 
Whofe  fortune  Rome's  bell  citizens  applaud. 

Tit.  Kind  Rome,  that  haft  thus  lovingly  referv'd 
The  cordial  of  mine  age,  to  glad  mine  heart ! 
Lavinia,  live  ,  out  live  thy  father's  days, 
5  And  fame's  eternal  date  for  virtue's  praife  ^ 

Mar,  Long  live  lord  Titus,  my  beloved  brother. 
Gracious  triumpher  in  the  eyes  of  Romx  ! 

51/.  Thanks,  gentle  tribune,  noble  brother  Marcus. 

Mar.  And  welcome,  nephews,  from  fuccefsfulwars, 
You  that  furvive,  and  you  that  lleep  in  fame. 
Fair  lords,  your  fortunes  are  alike  in  all. 
That  in  your  country's  fervice  drew  your  fv;ords; 
But  fafer  triumph  is  this  funeral  pomp. 
That  hath  afpir'd  to  Solon's  happinefs  ; 
And  triumphs  over  chance,  in  honour's  bed. 
Titus  Andronicus,  the  people  of  Rome, 

5  ,\r\d.  fame'* s  eternal  ^ate,  for  'virtue's  praife  !'\  This  abfurd  wifli 
js  made  ienfe  of,  by  changing  and  into  in.  V/arburton 

To  //x'f  in  J 
To  O'^tli've  an 
<cal  fenfe.     He 
praile  longer  than  fame.  Joh n  son, 

Whofe 
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Whofe  friend  in  juftice  thou  haft  ever  been. 
Send  thee  by  me  their  tribune  and  their  trull. 
This  pallianient  of  white  and  fpotlefs  hue. 
And  name  thee  in  eledion  for  the  empire. 
With  theie  our  late-deceafed  emperor's  fons; 
Be  candidatus  then,  and  put  it  on. 
And  help  to  fet  a  head  on  headlefs  Rome. 

^it.  A  better  head  her  glorious  body  fits. 
Than  his  that  fhakes  for  age  and  feeblenefs  : 
What !  fhould  I  don  this  robe  and  trouble  you  ? 
Be  chofe  with  proclamations  to-day. 
To-morrow,  yield  up  rule,  refign  my  life. 
And  fet  abroach  new  bufinefs  for  you  all  ? 
Rome,  I  have  been  thy  foldier  forty  years. 
And  led  my  country's  ftrength  fuccefsfully  ; 
And  buried  one  and  twenty  valiant  fons. 
Knighted  in  field,  flain  manfully  in  arms. 
In  right  and  fervice  of  their  noble  country. 
Give  me  a  ftafF  of  honour  for  mine  age. 
But  not  a  fcepter  to  controll  the  world. 
Upright  he  held  it,  lords,  that  held  it  lafl. 

Mar.  Titus,  thou  (halt  obtain  and  af]<  theempery. 

Sat.  Proud  and  ambitious  tribune,  canfl  thou  tell  ? — 

5"//.  Patience,  prince  Saturninus. — 

Sat,  Romans,  do  me  right. 
Patricians,  draw  your  fwords,  and  (heath  them  not 
Till  Saturninus  be  Rome's  emperor. 
Andronicus,  'would  thou  were  fhip'd  to  hell. 
Rather  than  rob  me  of  the  people's  hearts. 

Liic    Proud  Saturnine,  interrupter  of  the  good 
That  noble-minded  Titus  means  to  thee. — 

7it.  Content  thee,  prince  ;  I  will  rcftore  to  thee 
The  people's  hearts,  and  wean  them  from  themfelves. 

* don  this  rohe,  &c,]  i.  e.  do  on  this  robe,  put  it  on.    So  in 

Macbeth, 

doif  their  dire  difirejls, 

i.  e.  put  them  off.  Steevens. 

Baf, 
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Bcif,  Andronicns,  I  do  not  flatter  thee. 
But  honour  thee,  and  will  do  till  I  die  -, 
My  fadion,  if  thou  ftrengthen  with  thy  friends, 
I  will  moil  thankful  be,  and  thanks  to  men 
Of  noble  minds  is  honourable  meed. 

Tit,  People  of  Rome,  and  noble  tribunes  here, 
I  afk  your  voices,  and  your  fuffrages  ; 
\N\\\  you  beftow  them  friendly  on  Andronicus  ? 

Mar,  To  gratify  the  good  Andronicus 
And  gratulate  his  fafe  return  to  Rome, 
Th^  people  will  accept  v^^hom  he  admits. 

Tit.  Tribunes,  I  thank  you,  and  this  fuit  I  make, 
That  you  create  your  emperor's  eldeft  Ion, 
Lord  Saturnine ;  whofe  virtues  will,  I  hope, 
Relied  on  Rome,  as  Titan's  rays  on  earth. 
Ana  ripen  juftice  in  this  common-weal. 
Then  if  you  will  eledt  by  my  advice. 
Crown  him,  and  fay, — Long  live  our  emperor  I 

Mar.  With  voices  and  applaufe  of  every  fort. 
Patricians  and  Plebeians,  we  create 
Lord  Saturninus,  Rome's  great  emperor  ; 
And  fay, — Long  live  our  emperor  Saturnine ! 

[A  long  flour  iflj^  till  they  come  down. 
Sat.  Titus  Andronicus,  for  thy  favours  done 
To  us  in  our  eledtion  this  day, 
I  give  thee  thanks  in  part  of  thy  deferts. 
And  will  with  deeds  requite  thy  gentlenefs  ; 
And  for  an  onfet,  Titus,  to  advance 
Thy  namx,  and  honourable  family, 
Lavinia  will  1  make  my  emperefs, 
Rome's  royal  miftrefs,  millrefs  of  my  heart. 
And  in  the  facred  Pantheon  her  efpoufe. 
Tell  me,  Andronicus,  doth  this  motion  pleafe  thee  ? 
Tit.  It  doth,  my  worthy  lord  ;  and,  in  this  match, 
I  hold  me  highly  honour'd  of  your  grace  ; 
And  here  in  fight  of  Rome,  to  Saturninus, 
King  and  commander  of  our  common-weal, 
The  wide  world's  emperor,  do  I  conlecraie 
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My  fword,  my  chariot,  and  my  prifoners, 
Prefents  well  worthy  Rome's  imperial  lord. 
Receive  them,  thenj  the  tribute  that  I  owe. 
Mine  honour's  enligns  humbled  a:  thy  fttct. 

Sat.  Thanks,  noble  Titus,  father  of  my  life  ! 
How  proud  1  am  of  theCj  and  of  thy  gifts, 
Rome  Ihall  record  •,  and  when  I  do  forget 
The  leaft  of  thefe  unfpeakable  deferts, 
Romans,  forget  your  fealty  to  me. 

37/.  Now,  madam,  are  you  prifoner  to  an  emperor; 

[To  Tamjra, 
To  him,  that  for  your  honour  and  your  (late 
Will  ufe  you  nobly,  and  your  followers. 

SaL  A  goodly  lady,  truft  me,  of  the  hue 
That  I  would  chufe,  were  I  to  chuie  anew. 
— Clear  up,  fair  queen,  that  cloudy  countenance  ; 
Tho'chanceof  war  hath  wrought  this  change  of  cheer, 
Thou  com'ft  not  to  be  made  a  fcorn  in  Rome  ^ 
Princely  fhall  be  thy  ufage  every  way. 
Reft  on  my  word,  and  let  not  difcontent 
Daunt  all  your  hopes  j  madam,  who  comforts  you. 
Can  make  you  greater  than  the  queen  of  Goths. 
Lavinia,  you  are  not  difpleas'd  with  this  ? 

Lav.  Nor  I,  my  lord  ;  fith  true  noblity 
Warrants  thefe  words  in  princely  courtefy. 

Sat,   Thanks,  fweet  Lavinia.     Romans,  let  us  go. 
Ranfomlefs  here  v/e  fet  our  prifoners  free  -, 
Proclaim  our  honours,  lords,  with  trump  and  drum. 

B.^if.  Lord  Titus,  by  your  leave,  this  maid  is  mine. 

l^Seizi'.g  Lavinia, 

Tit    How,  fir  ?  are  you  in  earned:  then,  my  lord  ? 

Baf.  Ay,  noble  Titus,  and  refolv'd  withal, 
To  do  myfelf  this  reafon  and  this  right. 

[The  Emperor  courts  Tamora  in  dumh  Jhew, 

Mar,  Simm  cuique  is  our  P.oman  juilice  : 
This  prince  in  juftice  feizeth  bxa  his  own. 

Lth% 
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Luc,  And  that  he  will,  and  fliall,  if  Lucius  live. 

^//.Traitors,  avaunt '  Where  is  the  emperor's  guard? 
Treafon,  my  lord  •,  Lavinia  is  furpriz'd. 

Sat,  Surpriz'd  !   by  whom  ? 

Baf.  By  him  that  juilly  may 
Bear  his  betroth'd  from  all  the  world  away. 

[_Exit  Bojfianus  with  Lavinidi 

Mut.  Brothers,  help*  to  convey  her  hence  away. 
And  with  my  fv/ord  Til  keep  this  door  fecure. 

27/.  Follow,  my  lord,  and  I'll  foon  bring  her  back, 

Mut,  My  lord,  you  pafs  not  here — 

Tit,  What !  villain-boy, 
Barr'ft  me  my  way  in  Rome  ?         \^itu5  kills  Mutius, 

Mut.  Help,  Lucius,  help ! 

Luc.  My  lord,  you  are  unjufl,  and  more  than  foj 
In  wrongful  quarrel  you  have  (lain  yourfon. 

'Tit  Nor  thou,  nor  he,  are  any  fons  of  mine  ; 
My  fons  would  never  fo  difhonour  me. 
Traitor,  reilore  Lavinia  to  the  emperor. 

Luc.  Dead,  if  you  will,  but  not  to  be  his  wife. 
That  is  another's  lawful  promis'd  love. 

Sat,  No,  Titus,  no,  the  emperor  needs  her  nor^ 
Nor  her,  nor  thee,  nor  any  of  thy  ftock, 
I'll  trull  by  leifure  him,  that  mocks  me  once  ; 
Thee  never,  nor  thy  traiterous  haughty  fons. 
Confederates  all,  thus  to  difhonour  me. 
Was  there  noneelfe  in  Rome  to  make  aflale  of. 
But  Saturnine  .^  Full  well,  Andronicus, 
Agree  thefe  deeds  with  that  proud  brag  of  thine. 
That  faid'il,  1  bcgg'd  the  empire  at  thy  hands. 

Tit,  O  monflrous !  v/hat  reproachful  words  are  thefe  ? 

Sat,  But  go  thy  ways.     Go,  give  that  ^  changing 
piece, 

-changing-piece^l  Spoken  of  Lavinia.    Piece  was  then. 


as  it  is  now,  ufed  pericnally  as  a  word  of  contempt.      Johnson 

To 
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To  him  that  flourilli'd  for  her  with  his  fword  ; 
A  valiant  fon-in-law  thou  fhalt  enjoy  ; 
One  fit  to  bandy  with  thy  lawlcfs  Ions, 
To  ruffle  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome. 

27/.  Thefe  words  are  razors  to  my  wounded  hearts 

Sat.  And  therefore,  lovely  Tamora,  queen  of  Goths, 
That,  like  the  flately  Phoebe  'mong  her  nymphs, 
Doft  over-fhine  the  gallant'fl  dames  of  Rome  *, 
If  thou  be  pleas'd  with  this  my  fudden  choice. 
Behold,  I  chufe  thee,  Tamora,  for  my  bride. 
And  will  create  thee  emperefs  of  Rome. 
Speak,  queen  of  Goths,  doflthou  applaud  my  choice? 
And  here  I  fwear  by  all  the  Roman  Gods, 
(Sith  prieft  and  holy  water  are  fo  near. 
And  tapers  burn  fo  bright,  and  every  thing 
In  readmefs  for  Hymeneus  ftands) 
I  will  not  re-falute  the  flreets  of  Rome, 
Or  climb  my  palace,  till  from  forth  this  place 
I  lead  efpous'd  my  bride  along  with  me. 

Tarn.  And  here  in  fight  of  heaven  to  Rome  I  fwear^ 
If  Saturnine  advance  the  queen  of  Goths, 
She  will  a  handmaid  be  to  his  defires, 
A  loving  nurfe,  a  mother  to  his  youth. 

Sat,  Afcend,    fair   queen,    Pantheon ;   lords,  ac- 
company 
Your  noble  emperor,  and  his  lovely  bride. 
Sent  by  the  heavens  for  prince  Saturnine, 
Whofe  wifdom  hath  her  fortune  conquered. 
There  (hall  we  confummate  our  fpoufal  rites. 

[^Exeunt, 
Manet  ^itus  Andronicus, 

Tit,  I  am  bid  not  to  wait  upon  this  bride. 
—Titus,  when  wert  thou  wont  to  walk  alone, 
Dilhonour'd  thus,  and  challenged  of  wrongs  ? 

I  E}]ter 
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Enter  Marcus  Jndronicus^  Lucius^  ^intus^  and  Marcus. 

Mar.  Oh,  Titus,  fee,  oh,  fee,  what  thou  haft  done ! 
In  a  bad  quarrel  flain  a  virtuous  fon. 

27/.  No,  foolilh  tribune,  no.     No  fon  of  mine,— 
Nor  thou,  nor  thefe  confederates  in  the  deed. 
That  hath  difhonour'd  ail  our  family  ; 
Unworthy  brother,  and  unworthy  fons. 

Luc.  But  let  us  give  him  burial,  as  becomes  5 
Give  Mutius  burial  with  our  brethren. 

n.  Traitors,  away  !  he  rells  not  in  this  tomb-. 
This  monument  five  hundred  years  hath  ftood, 
Which  I  have  fumptuoufly  re-edified  ; 
Here  none  butfoldiers,  and  Rome's  fervitors, 
Repofe  in  fame  :  none  bafeiy  (lain  in  brawls  :— 
Bury  him  where  you  can,  he  comes  not  here. 

Mar.  My  lord,  this  is  impiety  in  you  ; 
My  nephew  Mutius' deeds  do  plead  for  him  : 
Ke  mufl:  be  buried  with  his  brethren. 

\_^itus*  fons  /peak. 

Sons*  And  fliall,  or  him  we  will  accompany. 

TU,  And  fhall  ?  what  villain  was  it  fpoke  that  word  ? 

[Titus'  fon /peaks. 

§tiin.  He,  that  would  vouch't  in  any  place  but  here. 

Tit.  What,  would  you  bury  him  in  my  defpight? 

Mar,  No,  noble  Titus  ;  but  intreat  of  thee 
To  pardon  Mutius,  and  to  bury  him. 

Tit.  Marcus,  even  thou  haft  ftruck  upon  my  creft. 
And  v/ith  thefe  boys  mine  honour  thou  haft  wounded. 
My  foes  I  do  repute  you  every  one  i 
So  trouble  me  no  more,  but  get  you  gone. 

Luc,  He  is  not  himfelf,  let  us  withdraw. 

^//i'.  Not  I,  till  Mutius'  bones  be  buried. 

[Tbe  brother  and  the  fons  kneeL 

Mar.  Brother,  for  in  that  name  doth  nature  plead. 

^in. 
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^in.  Father,  and  in  that  name  doth  nature  (peak. 

Tit.  Speak  thou  no  more,  if  all  the  reft  will  fpeed. 

Mar.  Renowned  Titus^  more  than  half  my  foul,— ^ 

Luc.  Dear  father,  foul  and  fubftance  of  us  allj— ^ 

Mar.  Suffer  thy  brother  Marcus  to  inter 
His  noble  nephew  here  in  virtue's  neft, 
That  died  in  honour,  and  Lavinia's  caufe^ 
Thou  art  a  Roman,  be  not  barbarous. 
The  Greeks,  upon  advice,  did  bury  Ajax,^ 
That  llew  himfelf,  and  wife  Laertes'  fon 
Did  gracioufly  plead  for  his  funerals. 
Let  not  young  Mutius  then,  that  was  thyjoyj 
Be  barr'd  his  entrance  here. 

Tit.  Rife,  Marcus,  rife. 
The  difmairft  day  is  this,  that  e'er  I  faw^ 
To  be  dilhonour'd  by  my  fons  in  Rome. 
Well  5  bury  him,  and  bury  me  the  next. 

[They  put  him  in  the  tcmh. 

Luc.  There  lie  thy  bones,  fweet  Mutius,  with  thy 
friends. 
Till  we  with  trophies  do  adorn  thy  tomb  ! 

\Tbey  all  kneel ^  and  fay  ^i 
^— No  man  flied  tears  for  noble  Mutius; 
He  lives  in  fame,  that  died  in  virtue's  caufe; 

Mar,  My  lordj  to  ftep  out  of  thefedreary  dumps^ 
Mow  comes  it,  that  the  fubtle  queen  of  Goths 
Is  of  afudden  thus  advanc'd  in  Rome  ? 

"^  The  Greeks^  upcn  ad'vice,  did  lury  Ajax^ 
That  Jlenxj  him/elf ',  and --wife  Laertes^  Jon 
Did  gracioufy  plead  for  his  funeral si\ 

This  pafTage  alone  would  fufficiently  convince  me,  that  the  pla^ 
before  us  was  the  work  of  one  who  was  converfant  with  the  Q£t€\i 
tragedies  in  their  original  language.  This  is  a  plain  allufion  to 
the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  of  which  no  tranflation  was  extant  in  thd 
time  of  Shakefpeare.  In  that  piece,  Agamemnon  confents  at  laft 
to  allow  Ajax  the  rites  of  fepulture,  and  UlylTes  is  the  pleaderjj 
whofe  arguments  prevail  in  favour  of  his  remains.      Sthlvens. 

Vol.  Viri.  -   Ee  '  Tit, 
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Tit.  I  know  not,  Marcus  •,  but,  I  know,  it  is  ; 
If  by  device  or  no,  the  heavens  can  tell. 
Is  fhe  not  then  beholden  to  the  man, 
That  brought  her  for  this  high  good  turn  fo  far  ? 
Yes ;  and  will  nobly  him  remunerate. 

FlouriJJj.  Re  enter  the  Emperor^  Tamora^  Chiron^  and 
Demetrius.,  vcith  Aaron  the  Moor.,  at  one  door :  At  the 
cthir  door,  Bajjicinus  and  Lavinia^  with  others. 

Sat,  So,  BafTianus,  you  have  plaid  your  prize  ; 
God  give  you  joy,  fir,  of  your  gallant  bride. 

Baf.  And  you  of  yours,  my  lord  •,  I  fay  no  more. 
Nor  wifn  no  lefs,  and  fo  1  take  my  leave. 

Sat.  Traitor,  if  Rome  have  law,  or  we  have  power. 
Thou  and  thy  faClion  fliall  repent  this  rape. 

Baf,  Rape,  call  you  it,  my  lord,  to  feize  my  own, 
My  true  betrothed  love,  and  nov/  my  wife  ? 
But  let  the  laws  of  Rome  determine  all ; 
Mean  while  I  am  poffeft  of  that  is  mine. 

Sat.  'Tis  good,  fir:  you  are  very  ihort  with  uS  ; 
But,  if  we  live,  we'll  be  as  Iharp  with  you. 

Baf.  My  lord,  what  I  have  done, as  befll  may> 
Anfwer  1  mnft,  and  iliall  do  with  my  life  ; 
Only  thus  much  I  give  your  grace  to  know. 
By  all  the  duties  which  I  owe  to  Rome, 
This  noble  gentleman,  lord  Titus  here, 
Is  in  opinion  and  in  honour  wrong'd  ^ 
That  in  the  refcue  of  Lavinia, 
With  his  own  hand  did  flay  his  younged  fon. 
In  zeal  to  you,  and  highly  mov*d  to  wrath 
To  be  controul'd  in  that  he  frankly  gave  y 
Receive  him  then  to  favour.  Saturnine  ; 
That  hath  cxprefs'd  himfclf  in  all  his  deeds, 
A  father  and  a  friend  to  thee,  and  Rome. 

Tit.  Prince  BalTianus,  leave  to  plead  my  deeds, 
'Tis  thou,  and  thofe,  that  have  diihonour'd  me  ; 

Rome 
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Rome  and  the  righteous  heavens  be  my  judge. 
How  I  have  lov'd  and  honour'd  Saturnine. 

*Tam.  My  worthy  lord,  if  ever  Tamora 
Were  gracious  in  thofe  princely  eyes  of  thine^ 
Then  hear  me  fpeak,  indifferently  for  ail ; 
And,  at  my  fuit,  fweet,  pardon  what  is  pafc. 

Sat,  What,  madam  !   bedifhonourM  openly, 
AikI  bafely  put  it  up  without  revenge? 

I'am,  Not  fo,  my  lord  \  the  Gods  of  Rome  forq*^ 
fend, 
i  iliould  be  author  to  difhonour  you  1 
JBut,  on  mine  honour,  dare  I  undertake 
For  good  lord  Titus'  innocence  in  all  •, 
Whofe  fury,  not  difiembled,  fpeaks  his  griefs  : 
Then,  at  my  fuit,  look  gracioufly  on  him, 
Lofe  not  fo  noble  a  friend  on  vain  fuppofe^ 

Nor  with  four  looks  afflict  his  gentle  heart. • 

My  lord,  be  rul'd  by  me,  be  won  at  \cx%     1 

Dilfemble  all  your  griefs  and  difcontents  : 

You  are  but  newly  planted  in  your  throne  ; 

Left  then  the  people  and  patricians  too, 

Upon  a  juft  furvey,  take  Titus'  part  j 

And  fo  fupplant  us  for  ingratitude. 

Which  Rome  reputes  to  be  a  heinous  fm. 

Yield  at  intreats,  and  then  let  me  alone  \ 

I'll  find  a  day  to  maifacre  rhem.  all,  \\4fide. 

And  raze  their  fadion,  and  their  family, 

The  cruel  father  and  his  traiterous  fons, 

To  whom  I  fued  for  my  dear  fon's  life  \ 

And  make  them  know,  what  'tis  to  let  a 

queen 
Kneel  in  the  ftreets,  and  beg  for  grace  in 

vain. — 

Come,  come,  fweet  emperor, — come^  Andronicus,— » 
Take  up  this  g'ood  old  man,  and  chearthe  he   art 
That  dies  in  tempeftof  thy  angry  frown. 

Sat,  Rife,  Titus,  rife  ;  my  e'mprefs  hath  prevail'd. 
Ec2  Tit. 
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Tit.  I  thank  your  majefly,  and  her.     My  lord, 
Thele  words,  thefe  looks  infufe  new  life  in  me. 

Tarn.  TicLis,  I  am  incorporate  in  Rome, 
A  Roman  now  adopted  happily  : 
And  mull  advife  the  emperor  for  his  good. 
This  day  all  quarrels  die,  Andronicus  ; 
And  let  it  be  my  honour,  good  my  lord. 
That  I  have  reconcil'd  your  friends  and  you. 
For  you,  prince  Baffianus,  I  have  paft 
My  word  and  promife  to  the  emperor. 
That  you  will  be  more  mild  and  tractable. 
And  fear  not,  lords,  and  you,  Lavinia, 
By  my  advice,  all  humbled  on  your  knees, 
You  fhall  afk  pardon  of  his  majefty. 

Liic,  We  dOy  and  vow  to  heaven  and  to  his  high- 
nefs. 
That  what  we  did  was  mildly,  as  we  might. 
Tendering  our  filler's  honour,  and  our  own. 

Mar.  That,  on  mine  honour,  here  I  do  protell. 

Sat.  Away,  and  talk  not ;  trouble  us  no  more. — 

Tarn,  Nay,  nay,  fv/eec  emperor,  we  muft  all  be 
friends. 
The  tribune  and  his  nephews  kneel  for  grace, 
1  will  not  be  denied.     Sweet  heart,  look  back. 

Sat,  Marcus,  for  thy  fake,  and  thy  brother's  here. 
And  at  my  lovely  Tamora's  intreats, 
I  do  remit  thefe  young  men's  heinous  faults. 
Lavinia,  though  you  left  me  like  a  churl, 
I  found  a  friend  ;  and  fure,  as  death,  I  fwore, 
I  would  not  part  a  batchelor  from  the  prieft. 
Come,  if  the  emperor's  court  can  feaft  two  brides. 
You  are  my  gueft,  Lavinia,  and  your  friends ; 
This  day  fnall  be  a  love-day,  Tamora. 

27/.  To-morrow,  an  it  pleafe  your  majefty. 
To  hunt  the  panther  and  the  hart  with  me. 
With  horn  and  hound,  we'll  give  your  grace  bon-jcur. 

Sat,  Be  it  fo^  Titus,  and  gramercy  too.       ^Exeunt, 

ACT 
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ACT     11.      ^S  C  E  N  E     I. 

Befcre  the  Palace, 

Enter  Aaron  akns, 

Aaron. 

NOWclimbeth  Tamora  Olympus'  top, 
Safe  out  of  fortune's  fhot  -,  and  fits  aloft, 
Secure  of  thunder's  crack,  or  lightning  flafh  ; 
Advanc'd  above  pale  envy's  threatning  reach. 
As  when  the  golden  fun  falutes  the  morn, 
And,  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams. 
Gallops  the  zodiack  in  his  glTflering  coach. 
And  over-looks  the  higheft- peering  hills  ; 
So  Tamora — 

^  Upon  her  wit  doth  earthly  honour  wait. 
And  virtue  ftoops,  and  trembles  at  her  frown. 
Then,  Aaron,  arm  thy  heart,  and  fit  thy  thoughts. 
To  mount  aloft  with  thy  imperial  miftrefs. 
And  mount  her  pitch;  whom  thou  in  triumph  long 
Haft  prifoner  held,  fetter'd  in  amorous  chains ; 
And  fafter  bound  to  Aaron's  charming  eyes. 
Than  is  Prometheus  ty'd  to  Caucafus. 
Away  with  flaviHi  weeds,  and  idle  thoughts, 
I  will  be  bright,  and  (hine  in  pearl  and  gold, 
To  wait  upon  this  new-made  emperefs. 
To  wait,  laid  I  ?  to  wanton  with  this  queen. 
This  Goddefs,  this  Semiramisj—this  queen, 

^  In  the  quarto,  the  diredion  is,  Mamt  Aaron,  and  he  is  before 
made  to  enter  with  Tamora,  though  he  fays  nothing.  This  fcene 
ought  to  continue  the  firft^d.  Johnson. 

^  Upon  her  wit ]  We  ihould  read. 

Upon  her\y\\\ Warburton, 

Jthinkov/V,  for  which  fhe  is  eminent  in  the  drama,  is  right. 

Johnson. 

E  e  3  This 
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This  fyrerij  that  will  charm  Rome's  Saturnine, 
And  fee  his  fiiipwreck,  and  his  CQmmon-weal*s» 
Jiolla  !  what  ftorm  is  this  ? 

Enter  Chiron  and  Demetrius^  having, 

Dem.  Chiron,  thy  years  want  wit,   thy  wit  wants 
edge 
And  manners,  to  intrude  where  I  am  grac'd  ; 
And  may,  for  aught  thou  know'ft,  afFcdled  be. 

CM.  Demetrius,  thou  doft  ovcr-v^^een  in  all. 
And  i'o  in  this,  to  bear  me  down  with  braves  j 
■  Tis  not  the  difference  of  a  year  or  two 
Makes  me  lefs  gracious,  or  thee  more  fortunate  -, 
1  am  as  able,  and  as  fit  as  thou 
To  ferve,  and  to  deferve  my  miftrefs'  grace  ; 
And  that  my  fword  upon  thee  fhall  approve. 
And  plead  my  pafllon  for  Lavinia's  love. 

j^ar.  Clubs,  clubs !  — Thefe  lovers  will  not  keep 
the  peace. 

Bern,  Why,  boy,  although  our  mother,  unadvis'd^ 
Gave  you  a  dancing  rapier  by  your  fide, 
Are  you  fo  defperate  grown,  to  threat  your  friends  ? 
|Go  to  ;  have  your  lath  glu'd  within  your  fheath, 
Till  you  know  better  how  to  handle  it. 

Cbi.'  Mean  while,  fir,  with  the  little  ficill  I  have. 
Full  well  fhalt  thou  perceive  how  much  I  dare. 

Der/i.  Ay,  boy,  grow  ye  fo  brave  ?      [They  draw. 

Jar.  Why,  how  now,  lords? 
So  near  the  emperor's  palace  dare  you  draw. 
And  m.aintain  fuch  a  quarrel  openly  ? 
Full  well  I  v/ot  the  ground  of  all  this  grudge  : 
I  would  not  for  a  million  of  gold, 
The  caufe  were  known  to  them  it  mod  concerns. 
Nor  would  your  noble  mother,  for  much  morCo 
Be  fo  dilhonour'd  in  the  court  of  liome. 

For  fliam'e,  put  UD 

*  Chi, 
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Chi,  '  Not  T,  till  I  have  fheathM 
JN4y  rapier  in  his  boforp,  and  withal 
Thrufl  thefe  reproachful  fpeeches  down  his  throat. 
That  he  hath  breathed  in  my  dilhonour  here. 

Bent.  For  that  I  am  prepar'd  and  full  refolv'd, — 
Foul-fpoken  coward!  thou  thundreft  wich  thy  tongue, 
And  with  thy  weapon    nothing  dar*it  perform. 

Aar,  Away,  I  fay.— 
Now  by  the  Gods,  that  warlike  Goths  adore. 
This  petty  brabble  will  undo  us  all ; 
Why,  lords — and  think  you  not  how  dangerous 
It  is  to  jet  upon  a  prince's  right  ? 
What  is  Lavinia  then  become  fo  loofe. 
Or  BafTianus  fo  degenerate. 
That  for  her  love  fuch  quarrels  may  be  broach'd, 
Without  controulment,  juflice,  or  revenge  .? 
Young  lords,  beware — and  fhould  theemprefs  know 
This  difcord's  ground,  the  mufick  would  notpleafe. 

Chi,  I  care  not,  I,  knew  Ihe  and  all  the  world  j 
J  love  Lavinia  more  than  all  the  world. 

Bern,  Youngling,  learn  thou  to  make  fome  meaner 
choice  ; 
Lavinia  is  thy  elder  brother's  hope. 

Aar,  Why,  are  ye  mad  !  or  know  ye  not,  in  Rome 
How  furious  and  impatient  they  be, 
And  cannot  brook  competitors  in  love  .^ 
I  tell  you,  lords,  you  do  but  plot  your  deaths 
By  this  device. 

Chi.  Aaron,  a  thou  fan  d  deaths  would  I  propofe, 
Toatchieve  her  I  do  love. 

Aar.  Toatchieve  her — ^how  ? 

Bern,  Why  mak'ft  thou  it  fo  ftrange  ? 

'  Not  7,  ////  /  haije  JI:>eath'Ji  &c.]  This  fpeech,  which  has  been 
all  long  given  to  Demetrius,  as  the  next  to  Chiron,  were  both 
given  to  the  wrong  fpeaker  ;  for  it  was  Demetrius  that  had  thrown 
out  :he  reproachful  fpeeches  on  the  other.  Warburton. 

E  e  4  Sh5? 
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She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  woo'd  j 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won  ; 
She  is  Lavinia,  therefore  muft  be  Jov'd. 
What,  man  !   more  water  glideth  by  the  rnill 
Than  v/ots  the  miller  of  •,  and  eafy  it  is 
Of  a  cut  loaf  to  fceal  a  fhive,  we  know. 
Tho'  BaiTianus  be  the  emperpr's  brother. 
Better  than  he  have  yet  worn  Vulcan's  badge. 

ylfj\  Ay,  and  as  good  as  Saturninus  may.     [/^ftde, 

Bem,  Then  why  Ihould  he  defpair,  that  knows  to 
court  it 
With  words,  fair  looks,  and  liberality  ? 
What,  halt  thou  not  full  often  ftruck  a  doe. 
And  born  her  cleanly  by  the  keeper's  nofe  ? 

Aar,  Why  then,  it  feems,  fome  certain  fnatch  or  fo 
W'ould  ferve  your  turns. 

Chi.  Ay,  fo  the  turn  were  ferved. 

Bern.  Aaron,  thou  haft  hit  it. 

Aar,  'Would  you  had  hit  it  too, 
Then  fhouid  not  we  be  tir'd  with  this  sdo  : 
"Why,  hark  ye,  hark  ye — and  are  you  fuch  fools, 
To  fquare  *  for  this  ?  would  it  offend  you  then 
Than  both  fliould  fpeed  ? 

Chi,  'Faith,  not  me. 

Bern,  Nor  me,  fo  I  were  one. 

Aa^,  For  fhame,  be  fiiends  j  and  join  for  that  you 
jar. 
?Tis  policy  and  ftratagem  muft  do 
That  you  afted:  ;  and  fo  muft  you  refolve, 
That  what  you  cannot,  as  you  would,  atchieve, 
you  muft  perforce  accomplifti  as  you  may. 
Take  this  of  me,  Lucrece  was  not  more  chafte 
Than  this  Lavinia,  Badlanus'  love  •, 

*  To  (qavirt  for  this.' ]To/quavsh  to  quarrel.     So  in   the 

Mi^jummer-Night* s  Dreaifl.  : 

• rthey  never  meet 

"BvLtiheY  do  fquare, Sjeevens. 
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A  fpeedier  courfe  than  lingering  languifhmcnt  J 

Muft  we  purfue,  and  I  have  found  the  path. 

My  lords,  a  folemn  hunting  is  in  hand. 

There  will  the  lovely  Roman  ladies  troop  : 

The  forefl  walks  are  wide  and  fpacious. 

And  many  unfrequented  plots  there  are. 

Fitted  *  by  kind  for  rape  and  villainy  ; 

Single  you  thither  then  this  dainty  doe, 

And  ftrike  her  home  by  force,  if  not  by  words : 

This  way,  or  not  at  ail,  ftand  you  in  hope. 

Come,  come,  our  emprefs,  with  her  facred  wit 

To  villainy  and  vengeance  confecrate, 

We  will  acquaint  with  all  that  we  intend  ; 

And  fhe  fhall  file  our  engines  with  advice,* 

That  will  not  fufferyou  to  fquare  yourfelves. 

But  to  yourwifnes'  height  advance  you  both. 

The  emperor's  court  is  like  the  houfe  of  fame, 

The  palace  full  of  tongues,  of  eyes,  of  ears ; 

The  woods  are  ruthlefs,  dreadful,  deaf,  and  dull; 

There  fpeak,  and  ftrike,  brave  boys,  and  take  your 

turns. 
There  ferve  your  lufts,  fliadow'd  from  heaven'seye. 
And  revel  in  Lavinia's  treafury. 

Chi.  Thy  counfcl,  lad,  fmells  of  no  cowardife. 

Bern.  Sit  fas  aut  nefas^  till  I  find  the  ftream. 
To  cool  this  heat,  a  charm  to  calm  ihefe  fits, 
Per  Styga^  pr  Manes  vehor, -[  {Exeunt, 

X  J  fpeedier  courfe  than  lingering  languifJjtneKt\  The  old  copy  reads, 
• this  lingering,  &c.  Ste evens. 

* by  kind ]  That  is,  by  nature^  which  is  the  old, 

fignification  of  i.W.  Johnson. 

*  — -file  cur  eJigines  nvith  ad-vice.]  i.  e.  remove  all  impediments 
from  our  defigns  by  advice.  The  allufion  is  to  the  operations  of 
the  file,  which,  by  conferring  fmoothnels,  facilitates  the  motion 
pfthe  wheels  which  compofe  an  engine  or  piece  of  machinery, 

Steevens. 

t  Per  Sfygay  &c.]  Thefe  fcraps  of  Latin  are^  I  believe,  taken, 
though  not  exaftly,  fi-om  fome  of  Seneca's  tragedies.  Steevens. 

bCENE 
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5  S  C  E  N  E    11. 

Changes  to  a  Foreft, 

Enter  'Titus  Andronicus  and  his  three  Sons,  with  bounds' 
and  horns,  and  Marcus. 

Tit,  The  hunt  is  up,  ^  the  morn  is  bright  and  gray^ 
The  fields  are  fragrant,  and  the  woods  are  green  ; 
Uncouple  here,  and  let  us  make  a  bay, 
And  wake  the  emperor  and  his  lovely  bride, 
And  roufe  the  prince,  and  ring  a  hunter's  peal. 
That  all  the  coarc  n  ay  eccho  with  the  noife. 
Sons,  let  it  be  your  charge,  as  it  is  ours, 
To  tend  the  emperor's  perfon  carefully  \ 
I  have  been  troubled  in  my  deep  this  night. 
But  dawning  day  new  comfort  hath  infpir'd. 

Here  a  cry  of  hounds,  and  wind  horns  in  a  peal :  then 
enter  Saturninus,  Tarnora,  Brjftanus,  Laviniay  Chiron-^ 
Demetrius,  and  their  attendants. 

Tit,  Many  good  morrows  to  your  majefty, 
—Madam,  to  you  as  many  and  as  good. 
I  promifed  your  grace  a  hunter's  peal. 

Sat.  And  you  have  rung  it  Juftily,  my  lords, 
Somewhat  too  early  for  new-married  ladies. 

Baf.  Lavinia,  how  fay  you? 

Lav.  I  fay,  no  : 
I  have  been  broad  awake  two  hours  and  more. 

Sat,  Come,  on  then,  horfe  and  chariots  let  us  have, 

3  The  divifion  of  this  play  into  afts,  which  was  firft  made  by  the 
editors  in  i6?3,  is  improper.  There  is  here  an  interval  of  adiioni 
and  here  thefecond  aft  ought  to  have  begun.  Johnson. 

^  . the  morn  is  bright  and  gray  y]  i.  e.  bright  and  yet  not 

red,  which  was  a  fign  of  ftorms  and  rain,  but^;-<ay,  which  fortol4 
fair  weather.     Yet  the  Oxford  editor  alters  g^ay  to  gay.  Ware. 

An4 
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And  to  our  fport, — Madam,  now  ye  fliall  fee 

Our  Roman  hunting.  [ToTamora. 

Ivlar.  \  have  dogs,  my  lord, 
Will  roufe  the  proudeft  panther  in  the  chafe, 
And  climb  the  higheft  promontory- top. 

'Tit.,  And  I  have  horfe  will  follow,  where  the  game 
Makes  way,  and  run  like  fwallows  o'er  the  plain. 

Bern.  Chiron,  we  hunt  not,  we,   with  horfe  nor 
hound, 
But  hope  to  pluck  a  dainty  doe  to  ground.     \Exeunt. 

SCENE     III. 

Changes  to  a  defart  part  of  the  fonftm 

Writer  Aaron  alone, 

Aar,  He,  that  had  wit,  would  think,  that  I  had 
none. 
To  bury  fo  much  gold  under  a  tree  ; 
And  never  after  to  inherit  it. 
Let  him,  that  thinks  of  me  fo  abjedly. 
Know,  that  this  gold  muft  coin  a  ftratagem, 
Which,  cunningly  effeded,  will  beget 
A  very  excellent  piece  of  villainy  ; 
And  fo  repofe,  fweet  gold,  for  their  unreft,  ^ 
f  That  have  their  alms  out  of  the  emprefs'  cheft. 

Enter  "Tamora, 

Tarn.  My  lovely  Aaron,  wherefore  look'ft  thou  (ddj^ 
When  every  thing  doth  make  a  gleeful  boaft  ? 
The  birds  chaunc  melody  on  every  bufh, 

5  for  their  unreji,]  XJnrefl,  for  di/quiet,  is  a  word  frequent- 
ly ufed  by  the  old  writers.     So  in  The  Spanijh  Tragedy ,  1605, 
"  Thus  therefore  will  I  reft  me,  in  unreji.^^         Steevens, 

^  That  have  the':r  alms,  &c.]  This  is  obfcure.  It  feems  to  mean 
only,  that  they  who  are  to  come  at  this  gold  of  the  emprefs  are 
to  fiilFer  by  it.  Johnson. 

The 
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The  fnake  lies  rolled  in  the  chearful  fun, 

The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  Vv^ind, 

And  make  a  chequer'd  fliadov/  ^  on  the  ground. 

Under  their  fweet  lliade,  Aaron  let  us  fit, 

And  whilft  the  babling  echo  mocks  the  hounds, 

Replying  Ihrilly  to  the  weli-tun'd  horns. 

As  if  a  double  hunt  were  heard  at  once. 

Let  us  fit  down,  and  m.ark  their  yelling  noile  : 

And  after  confiidl,  fuch  as  was  fuppos'd 

The  wandring  prince  and  Dido  cnceenjoy'd. 

When  with  a  happy  florm  they  were  furpriz'd, 

And  curtain'd  with  a  counfel- keeping  cave  ; 

We  may,  each  wreathed  in  the  other's  arms, 

(Our  pallimes  done)  podefs  a  golden  flumber; 

WhiUt  hounds  and  horns,  and  fweet  melodious  birds. 

Be  unto  ns,  as  is  a  nurfe's  fong 

Of  lullaby,  to  bring  her  babe  aQeep. 

Aar.  Madam,  though  Venus  govern  your  defires, 
Saturn  is  dominatorovcr  min^. 
What  fignifies  my  deadly- Handing  eye. 
My  filence,  and  my  cloudy  melancholy, 
My  fleece  of  v/oolly  hair,  that  now  uncurls, 
Even  as  an  adder,  when  £he  doth  unroll 
To  do  fome  fatal  execution  ? 
No,  madam,  thefe  are  no  venereal  figns ; 
Vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  death  in  my  hand  ; 
Blood  and  revenge  are  hammerino-  in  mv  head. 
Hark,  Tamora,  the  emprefs  of  my  foul. 
Which  never  hopes  more  heaven  than  rcfls  in  thee. 
This  is  the  day  of  doom  for  Baffianus; 
His  Philomel  mud  lofe  her  tongue  to  day  ; 
Thy  fons  make  pillage  of  her  chaftity, 


-a  Q]\Qo^\itr'AJhado-w ]   Milton  has  the  fame  ex- 


preiTion  : 

-many  a  maid 


Dancing  in  the  chtqjjer'd  fhade."  Steevens. 

And 
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And  wafh  their  hands  in  BafTianus*  blood. 
Seefb  thou  this  letter  ?  take  it  up,  I  pray  thee. 
And  give  the  kiflg  this  fatal-plotted  fcroll  -, 
Now  queftion  me  no  more,  we  are  eipied. 
Here  cornes  a  pafcel  of  our  hopeful  booty. 
Which  dread  not  yet  their  lives*  dellrudlion,. 

Jam,  Ah,  my  fvveet  Moor,  fvveeter  to  me  than  life. 

Aar,  No  more,  great  emprels,  Baffianus  comes  j 
Be  crofs  with  him,  and  I'll  go  fetch  thy  fons 
To  back  thy  quarrels,  whatibe'er  they  be.         [^Exit. 

Enter  Bajfiaiius  and  Lavinia. 

Baf,  V/hom  have  we  here  ?  Rome's  royal  emperefs  I 
Unfurnifh'd  of  her  well-befeeming  troops  ? 
Or  is  it  Dian,  habited  like  her. 
Who  hath  abandoned  her  holy  groves. 
To  fee  the  general  hunting  in  this  foreft  ? 

Tarn,  Saucy  controller  of  our  private  fleps. 
Had  I  the  power,  that,  fome  fay,  Dian  had. 
Thy  temples  fhould  be  planted  prcfently 
With  horns,  as  was  Ad:eon's  \  and  the  hounds 
*  Should  drive  upon  thy  new  transformed  limbs. 
Unmannerly  intruder  as  thou  art ! 

Lav,  Under  your  patience,  gentle  emperefs, 
'Tis  thought,  you  have  a  goodly  gift  in  horning; 
And  to  be  doubted,  that  your  Moor  and  you 
Are  fingled  forth  to  try  experiments. 

'  Should  drl'vs  upon  thy  mnx)  iranf.rmedlimhs,!^  The  author  of  the. 
7?^'c';/a/ fufpecls  that  the  author  wrote, 

Sh:zdd  thrive  upon  thy  tte~M  transformed  limhs, 

as  the  former  is  an  expreffion  that  rua:gefts  no  image  to  the  fane/. 
But  d'r/i;^,  I  think,  may  ftand  within  this  meaning;  the  hounds 
Jhould  fafs  njLith  impetuous  hafte,  &:C.      So  Hamlet, 

Pyrrlus  at  Priam  drives,  SiC. 
i.e.  flies  with impetuofity at  him,  Steevens. 

Jove 
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Jove  fhield  your  hufband  from  his  hounds  to- day  f 
'Tis  pity  they  fliould  take  him  for  a  ftag. 

Baf.  Believe  me,  queen,  your  ^  fvvarth  Cimmerian 
Doth  make  your  honour  of  his  body's  hue. 
Spotted,  detefted,  and  abominable. 
Why  are  you  fequefler'd  from  all  your  train  P 
Difmounted  from  your  fnow-white  goodly  fteed. 
And  wandred  hither  to  an  obfcure  plot. 
Accompanied  with  a  barbarous  Moor, 
If  foul  defire  had  not  conduced  you  ? 

Lav,  And  being  intercepted  in  your  fporfi 
Great  reafon,  that  my  noble  lord  be  rated 
For  faucinefs. — I  pray  you,  let  lis  hence. 
And  let  her  joy  her  raven-colour'd  love  ; 
This  valley  fits  the  purpofe  pafTing  well. 

Baf,  The  king,  my  brother,  fhall  have  note  of  this. 

Lav.  Ay,  for  thefe  flips  have  made  him  *  noted 
long. 
Good  king,  to  be  fo  mightily  abus'd  ! 

^am.  Why  have  I  patience  to  endure  all  this  .^ 

Enter  Chiron  and  Demetrius, 

Dem,  How  now,  dear  fovereign  arid  our  gracious 
mother, 
Why  does  your  highnefs  look  fo  pale  and  wan  ? 

Tarn.  Have  I  not  reafon,  think  you,  to  look  pale? 
Thefe  two  have  tic'd  me  hither  to  this  place, 
A  barren  and  detefted  vale,  you  fee,  it  is. 
The  trees,  tho'  fummer,  yet  forlorn  and  lean, 
O'ercome  with  mofs,  and  baleful  mifletoe. 
Here  never  fhines  the  fun  •,  here  nothing  breeds, 
Unlefs  the  nightly  owl,  or  fatal  raven. 

9 — r^fcivarth  Cimmerian']  Swarih  is  hlack.   The  ?yloor  U  calkdt 
Cijnmerian,  from  the  affinity  of  blacknefs  tod arknefs.  Johnson, 
I  ...^nDted  lon^.'\  He  had  yet  been  married  but  one  night. 

JOMNSOffi 

And 
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And  when  they  fliew'd  me  this  abhorred  pit. 

They  told  me,  here  at  dead  time  of  the  night, 

A  thoufand  fiends,  a  thouland  hiding  Ihakes, 

Ten  thoufand  fwelUng  toads,  as  many  urchins. 

Would  make  fuch  fearful  and  confufed  cries. 

As  any  mortal  body,  hearing  it, 

*  Should  Itraight  fall  mad,  or  elfe  die  fuddenly. 

No  fooner  had  they  told  this  hellifh  tale, 

But  ftraight  they  told  me,  they  would  bind  me  here^ 

Unto  the  body  of  a  difmal  yew  ; 

And  leave  me  to  this  miferable  death : 

And  then  they  cali'd  me  foul  adi:-  crefs, 

Lafcivious  Goth,  and  all  the  bittereft  terms 

That  ever  ear  did  hear  to  fuch  effe-fl. 

And  had  you  not  by  wondrous  fortune  come. 

This  vengeance  on  me  had  they  executed  : 

Revenge  it,  as  you  love  your  ir:other's  life  ; 

Or  be  ye  not  from  henceforth  called  my  children^ 

Bern,  This  is  a  witnefs  that  I  am  thy  fon. 

\_Stiihs  Bajfianiis^ 

Chi.  And  this  for  me,  flruck   home  to   {hew  my 
ft r e n g t h .  [ Stabbing  him  Hkewife, 

Lav,  I   come,  Semiramis-, — nay,  barbarous  Ta- 
mora ! 
For  no  name  fits  thy  nature  but  thy  own. 

"Tarn,  Give  me  thy  poniard  j  you  fnall  know,  my 
boys, 
Your  mother^s  hand  Ihall  right  your  mother's  wrong. 

Detn,  Stay,  madam,  here  is  more  belongs  to  her  i 
Firft,  thrafli  the  corn,  then  after  burn  the  ftraw  : 
This  minion  ftood  upon  her  chaftity, 
Upon  her  nuptial  vow,  her  loyalty, 

*  ShouU  JJraight  fall  maii^  or  elfe  die  fud^nly,'\  This  is  faid  ia 
fabulous  phyfiology,  of  thofe  that  hear  the  groan  of  the  mandraka 
torn  up.  Johnson. 

The  fame  thought  and  almoft  the  fame  exprefTions  occur  in 
Rpmeo  and  Juliet*  S T e £ v E  n s . 

And 
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^  And  with  that  painted  hope  fhe  braves  your  migfer 

tinefs ; 
And  fiiall  fhc  carry  this  unto  her  grave  ? 

Chi,  An  if  fhe  do,  I  would  I  were  an  eunuch. 
Drag  hence  her  hufband  to  fome  fecret  hole,- 
And  make  his  dead  trunk  pillow  to  our  luft. 

Tam,  But  when  you  have  the  honey  you  deftre* 
Let  not  this  wafp  out-live  us  both  to  iling. 

Cki.  I  warrant,  madam,  we  will  make  thatfure. 
Come,  miilrefs,  now  perforce  we  will  enjoy 
That  nice-preferved  honefty  of  yours. 

Lav,  O  Tamora,  thou  bear'fl  a  woman's  face-~« 

Tam,  I  will  not  hear  her  fpeak.     Av/ay  with  her. 

Lav.  Sweet  lords,  intreat  her  hear  me  but  a  word^ — 

Dem.  Liften,  fair  madam.     Let  it  be  your  glory 
To  fee  her  tears  ;  but  be  your  heart  to  them, 
As  unrelenting  flints  to  drops  of  rain. 

Lav,  When  did  the  tyger's  young  ones  teach  the 
dam  ? 
O,  do  not  teach  her  wrath  ;  flie  taught  it  thee  ; 
The  mjlkjthou  fuck'dil  from  her,did  turn  to  marble; 
Even  at  thy  teat  thou  hadft  thy  tyranny. 
Yet  every  mother  breeds  not  fons  alike  ; 
Do  thou  intreat  her  fhew  a  woman  pity.    \Xo  Chiron. 

^  And^viih  that  painted  hope  Jhe  halves  your  m'lo^httnefi  ;]  Lavi- 
nia  ftands  upon  her  chaility  and  nuptial  vow  ;  and  upon  the  merit 
of  thelc  braves  the  queen.  But  why  are  thefe  called  z  pai7iteld 
hope  ?  We  fhould  read. 

And  n,i-ith  this  painted  cope — • 

i.  e.  with  this  gay  covering.  It  is  Vv'ell  exprefied.  Her  TCz(otiS 
w^re  of  a  religious  nature  j  and  are  therefore  called  a  painted 
cope,  which  is  a  fplendid  ecclefiaftic  veftment:  It  might  be  called 
puinttd,  likevvife,  as  infinuating  that  her  virtue  was  only  pretended. 

V/arbu  rton. 
Pain; ed  hope  is  on]y  fpeciouj  hope,  or  ground  of  confidence  mure 
.^laufible  than  Iblid. '  JoHNso^^ 
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CM.  What !  would'fl  thou  have  me  prove  myfelf 

a  baftard  ? 
Lav,  *Tis  true,  the  raven  doth  not  hatch  the  lark ; 
Yet  have  I  heard,  oh  could  I  find  it  now  ! 
The  lion  mov'd  with  pity  did  endure 
To  have  his  princely  paws  par'd  all  away. 
Some  fay  that  ravens  foiler  forlorn  children, 
The  whilft  their  own  birds  famifti  in  their  nefts  : 
Oh,  be  to  me,  though  thy  hard  heart  fay  no. 
Nothing  fo  kind,  but  fomething  pitiful. 

Tarn,  I  know  not  what  it  means.     Away  with  her. 
Lav.  Oh,  let  me  teach  thee.  For  my  father's  fake. 
That  gave  thee  life,  when  well  he  might  have  flain  thee, 
Be  not  obdurate,  open  thy  deaf  ears, 

!Tam.  Hadll  thou  in  perfon  ne'er  offended  me. 
Even  for  his  fake  am  I  now  pitilefs. 
Remember,  boys,  I  pour'd  forth  tears  in  vain. 
To  fave  your  brother  from  the  facrifice. 
But  fierce  Andronicus  would  not  relent ; 
Therefore  away  with  her,  ufe  her  as  you  will ; 
The  worfe  to  her,  the  better  lov'd  of  me. 

Lav,  \_Laying  hold  on  Tamora,']    O   Tamora,    be 
call'd  a  gentle  queen. 
And  with  thine  own  hands  kill  me  in  this  place ; 
For  'tis  not  life,  that  I  have  begg'cl  fo  long; 
Poor  I  was  (lain,  when  Baffianus  dy'd. 

Tarn,  What  begg'ft  thou  then  ?  Fond  woman,  let 

me  go. 
Lav,  'Tis  prefent  death  I  beg ;  and  one  thing  more. 
That  womanhood  denies  my  tongue  to  tell  -, 
O,  keep  me  from  their  worfe  than  killing  luft. 
And  tumble  me  into  fome  loathfomepit; 
Where  never  man's  eye  may  behold  my  body  : 
Do  this,  and  be  a  charitable  murderer. 

Tarn.  So  iliould  I  rob  my  fweet  fons  of  their  fee. 
No  ;  let  them  fatisfy  their  luil  on  thee. 

Dejn,  Away  !  for  thou  hail  ftaid  us  here  too  long. 

Vol.  VIII.  F  f  Lav, 
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V.  No  grace  ? 

creature ! 
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no  womanhood  ?    ah  beaftly 

The  blot  and  enemy  of  our  general  name ! 
Ccnfufion  fall — 

ChL  Nay,  then  Til  flop  your  mouth — bring  thou 
her  hufband  ;  {P'l^^gg^^g  off  Lavinia* 

This  is  the  hole,  where  Aaron  bid  us  hide  him. 

[^Exeunt, 
^am.  Farewell,  my  fons.     See,  that  you  make  her 
fure. 
Ne'er  let  my  heart  know  merry  chear  indeed. 
Till  all  the  Andronici  be  made  away. 
Now  will  I  hence  to  feek  my  lovely  Moor, 
And  let  my  fpleenful  fons  this  trull  deflow'r.     {^Exit, 

SCENE    IV. 

Enter  Aaron^  with  ^intus  and  Marcus. 

Aar,  Come  on,  my  lords,  the  better  foot  before ; 
Strait  will  1  bring  you  to  the  loathfome  pit. 
Where  I  efpied  the  panther  fad  afleep. 

^in.  My  fight  is  very  dull,  whate'er  it  bodes. 
Mar.  And  mine,  Ipromife  you ;  wer't  not  for  fliame, 
Weil  could  I  leave  our  fport  to  fleep  awhile. 

[Marcus  falls  into  the  fit, 
Sum.  What,  art  thou  fallen  ?  what  fubtle  hole  is 
this, 
W^hofe  mouth  is  cover'd  with  rude-growing  briars. 
Upon  whofe  leaves  are  drops  of  new-fhed  blood. 
As  frefh  as  m.orning  dew  diftill'd  on  flowers  ? 
A  very  fatal  place  it  feems  to  me : 
Speak,  brother,  haft  thou  hurt  thee  with  the  fall  \ 

Mar,  O  brother,  with  thedifmalleft  object 
That  ever  eye,  with  fight,  made  heart  lament. 
Aar,  \_AJide:\  Now  will  1  fetch  the  king  to  fiiid 
them  herej 

That 
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That  he  thereby  may  have  a  likely  guefs. 

How  thefe  were  they,  that  made  away  his  brother. 

[  Exit  Aaronl 

Mar.  Why  doft  not  comfort  me  and  help  me  out 
From  this  uiihallow'd  and  blood-ftained  hole  ? 

^in,  I  am  furprized  v/ith  an  uncouth  fear ; 
A  chilling  fweat  o'er-runs  my  trembling  joints ; 
Mine  heart  fufpedts  more  than  mine  eye  can  fee. 

Mar,  To  prove  thou  haft  a  true-divining  heart, 
Aaron  and  thou,  look  down  into  the  den. 
And  fee  a  fearful  fight  of  blood  and  death. 

^in.  Aaron  is  gone  ;  and  my  compafTionate  heart 
Will  not  permit  my  eyes  once  to  behold 
The  thing  whereat  it  trembles  by  furmife. 
O,  tell  me  how  it  is  j  for  ne'er  till  now 
Was  I  a  child,  to  fear  I  know  not  what. 

Mar,  Lord  Baflianus  lies  embrewed  here. 
All  on  a  heap,  like  to  a  flaughter*d  lamb. 
In  this  detefled,  dark,  blood-drinking  pit. 

^,in.  If  it  be  dark,  how  doft  thou  know  'tis  he  ? 

Mar,  Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 
*  A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole. 
Which,  like  a  taper  in  fome  monument. 
Doth  fhine  upon  the  dead  man's  earthy  cheeks, 
And  fhews  the  ragged  entrails  of  :his  pit. 
So  pale  did  fliine  the  moon  onPyramus, 
When  he  by  night  lay  bath'd  in  maiden  clood, 
O  brother,  help  nie  with  thy  fainting  hand, 
(If  fear  hath  made  thee  faint,  as  me  it  hath)    • 
Out  of  this  fell  devouring  receptacle. 
As  hateful  as  Cocytus'  mifty  mouths 

^in.  Reach  me  thy  hand,  that  I  may  help  thee  out,' 
Or,  wanting  ftrength  to  do  thee  fo  much  good, 

^  A predons  ring^ — ]  There  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  irem  callei 

a   carbuncle,   which  emits  not  refieded  but  native  light.     Mr. 
Boyle  believes  the  reality  of  its  exillence,  Johnson^ 

F  f  5i  I  may 
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I  may  be  pluck'd  into  the  fwallowing  womb 
Of  this  deep  pit,  poor  Baflianus' grave. 
— i  have  no  llrcngth  to  pluck  thee  to  the  brink.' 
Mar»  And  1  no  ftrength  to  climb  without  thy  help* 
^lin.  Thy  hand  once  more  •,  1  will  not  lofe  again. 
Till  thou  art  here  aloft,  or  I  below. 
Thou  canfl  not  come  to  me,  I  come  to  thee. 

]^Falls  in. 
Enter  the  Emperor  and  Aaron, 

Sat.  Along  with  me. — I'll  fee  what  hole  is  herCa 
And  what  he  is,  that  now  is  leap'd  into  it. 
Say,  who  art  thou,  that  lately  didft  defcend 
Into  this  gaping  hollow  of  the  earth  ? 

Mar.  The  unhappy  fonofold  Andronicus, 
Brought  hither  in  a  mod  unlucky  hour. 
To  find  thy  brother  BalTianus  dead. 

Sat,  My  brother  dead?  I  know,  thou  doil but  jeft. 
He  and  his  lady  both  are  at  the  lodge. 
Upon  the  north  fide  of  this  pleafant  chafe  j 
'Tis  not  an  hour  fmce  I  left  him  there. 

Mar,  We  know  not  where  you  left  him  all  alive^ 
But  our,  alas  !  here  have  we  found  him  dead. 

Enter  Tamora^  with  Attendants ;   AndronicuSy  and 
Lucius, 

Tarn,  Where  is  my  lord,  the  king  .? 

Sat,  Here,  Tamora ;  though  griev'd  with  killing 

grief. 
^am.  V/here  is  thy  brother  Baflianus  ? 
Sat.  Now  to  the  bottom  doft  thou  fearch  my  wounds 
Poor  Baflianus  here  lies  murdered. 

Tarn.  Then  all  too  late  I  bring  this  fatal  writ. 
The  complot  of  this  timelefs  tragedy  : 
And  wonder  greatly,  that  man's  face  can  fold 
In  pleafing  fmiies  fuch  murderous  tyranny. 

{She  giveth  Saturninus  a  letter.- 
Satur- 
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Sat-urninus  reads  the  letter. 

And  if  we  mifs  to  meet  hira  handfomely^ 
Sweet  hunt  [man — Bajfianus  Uis  we  mean  ; 
Do  thoufo  much  as  dig  the  grave  for  him. 
Thou  know^ji  our  meaning,     L$ok  for  thy  reward 
■  Among  th^  nettles  at  the  elder  tree^ 
Which  over-fhades  the  mouth  of  that  fame  pt^ 
Where  we  decreed  to  bury  Bajfianus. 
Bo  thiSy  and  pur  chafe  us  thy  lafling  friends. 

Oh,  Tamora  1  was  ever  heard  the  like  ? 
This  is  the  pit,  and  this  the  elder  tree  : 
Look,  firs,  if  you  can  find  the  huntfman  our. 
That  IHould  have  murdered  Baffianus'  here. 

Aar.  My  gracious  lord,  here  is  the  bag  of  gold. 

[Shewing  it. 

Sat.  Two  of  thy  whelps,  fell  curs  of  bloody  kind. 
Have  here  bereft  my  brother  of  his  life.       [To  Titus, 
Sirs,  drag  them  from  the  pit  unto  the  prifon  ; 
There  let  them  'bide,  until  we  have  devis'd 
Some  never-heard-of  torturing  pain  for  them. 

Tarn,  What,  are  they  in  this  pit  ?  oh  wond'rous 
thing  ! 
How  eafily  murder  is  difcovered  ? 

Tit.  High  emperor,  upon  my  feeble  knee 
I  beg  this  boon,  with  tears  not  lightly  flied, 
That  this  fell  fault  of  mine  accurfed  fons, 
Accurfed,  if  the  fault  be  prov'd  in  them — 

Sat,  If  it  be  prov'd  !  You  fee,  it  is  apparent. 
Who  found  this  letter  ?  Tamora,  was  it  you  ? 

Tarn,  Andronicus  himfelf  did  take  it  up. 

Tit,  I  did,  my  lord  :  yet  let  me  be  their  bail ; 
For  by  my  father's  reverend  tomb,  I  vow. 
They  fhall  be  ready  at  your  highnefs'  will, 
Jo  anfv/er  their  fufpicion  with  their  lives, 
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Sai. Thou  fhalt  not  bail  them.  See,  thou  follow  mc; 
Some  bring  the  murder'd  body,  fome  the  murderers. 
Let  them  not  fpeak  a  word,  the  guilt  is  plain ; 
For,  by  my  foul,  were  there  worie  end  than  death. 
That  end  upon  them  fliould  be  executed. 

Tam.  Andronicus,  I  will  entreat  the  king  ; 
pear  not  thy  fons,  they  fhall  do  well  enough. 

fT/V.  Come,  Lucius,  come ;  flay  not  to  talk  with 
them.  [Exeunt  fever  ally, 

SCENE    V. 

Enter  Demelrius  and  Chiron^  with  Lavlnia^  ravijh^di 
her  hands  cut  cffy  and  her  tongue  cut  out. 

Dem,  So,  now  go  tell,  an  if  thy  tongue  can  fpeak. 
Who  'twas  that  cut  thy  tongue,  and  ravidi'd  thee. 

Ci?/.  Write  down  thy  mind,  bewray  thy  meaning  foj 
And,  if  thy  flumps  will  let  thee,  play  the  fcribe. 

JDein,  See  how  with  figns  and  tokens  flie  can  fcrawl. 

Chi,  Go  home,  call  for  Iweet  water,  wafh  thy  hands. 

Dem.  She  has  no  tongue  to  callj  or  hands  to  wafh; 
And  fo  let's  leave  her  to  her  filent  walks. 

Chi.  If  'twere  my  cafe,  I  fhould  go  hang  myfelf. 

Dem.  If  thou  hadll  hands  to  help  thee  knit  the  cord. 
[_Excunt  Demetrius  and  Chiron^ 

Enter  Mcircus  to  Lavinia. 

Mar.  Who's  this,  my  niece,  that  flies  away  fo  fad  ? 
Coulin,  a  word,  where  is  your  hufband  ^ 
5  If  I  do  dream,  'would  all  my  wealth  would  wake  me ! 
If  I  do  wake,  fome  planet  flrike  me  dowii, 
That  I  may  flumber  in  eternal  Ceep  ! 

5  If  J  do  dreamy  "'njcmtU  all  niywealth  ivcuU  nvah  met]  U  this 
be  a  dream,  I  would  give  all  my  pcfrefTions  to  be  delivered  from 
;t  by  tt'akingo  Johnson. 

Speak^ 
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Speak,  gentle  niece,  what  fbern  ungentle  hands 

Have  lopp'd,  and  hew'd  and  made  thy  body  bare 

Of  her  two  branches,  thofe  fweet  ornaments, 

Whofe  circlingfhadows  kings  have  fought  to  fleep  in^; 

And  might  not  gain  fo  great  a  happinefs. 

As  half  thy  love  !  why  doft  not  fpeak  to  me  ? 

Alas,  a  crimfon  river  of  warm  blood. 

Like  to  a  bubbling  fountain  ftirr'd  with  wind. 

Doth  rife  and  fall  between  thy  rofy  lips, 

Coming  and  going  with  thy  honey  breatli. 

But  fure  fome  Tereus  hath  defiow'red  thee  ; 

And,  left  thou  fliGuld'ft  detedt  him,  cut  thy  tongue. 

Ah,  now  thou  turn'ft  away  thy  face  for  (hame  ! 

And,  notwithftanding  all  this  lofs  of  blood, 

As  from  a  conduit  with  their  ifluing  fpouts. 

Yet  do  thy  cheeks  look  red  as  Titan's  face, 

Blufhing  to  be  encountered  with  a  cloud. 

Shall  I  fpeak  for  thee  ?  lliall  I  fay,  'tis  fo  ? 

O,  that  I  knew  thy  heart,  and  knew  the  beaft. 

That  I  might  rail  at  him  to  eafe  my  mind  ! 

Sorrow  concealed,  like  an  oven  ftopp'd. 

Doth  burn  the  heart  to  cinders  where  it  is. 

Fair  Philomela,  ihe  but  loft  her  tongue. 

And  in  a  tedious  fampler  fewed  her  mind. 

But,  lovely  niece.,  that  mean  is  cut  from  thee  ^ 

A  craftier  Tereus  haft  thou  met  withal. 

And  he  hath  cut  thofe  pretty  fingers  off. 

That  better  could  have  few'd  than  Philomel. 

Oh,  had  the  monfter  feen  thofe  liily  hands 

Tremble,  like  alpen  leaves,  upon  a  lute. 

And  make  the  filkcn  ftrings  delight  to  kifs  them  ; 

He  would  not  then  have  touchM  them  for  his  life; 

Or  had  he  heard  the  heavenly  harmony. 

Which  that  fweet  tongue  hath  made  •, 

He  would  have  dropp'd  his  knife,  and  fell  afleep, 

As  Cerberus  at  the  Thracian  poet's  feet. 

tome,  let  us  go,  and  make  thy  father  blind  ^ 

Ffa.  Foe 
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For  fuch  a  fight  will  blind  a  father's  eye. 
One  hour's  fiorm  will  drown  the  fragrant  meads, 
What  will  whole  months  of  tears  thy  father's  eyes  ? 
Do  not  draw  back,  for  we  will  mourn  with  thee  : 
Oh,  could  our  mourning  eafe  thy  mifery !       [Exeunt. 


ACT     HI.     SCENE     L 

A  ftreet  in  Rome. 

Enter  the  Judges  and  Senators^  with  Marcus  and  ^inius 
bound,,  pajffing  on  the  ft  age  to  the  place  of  easecution^  and 
fitus  going  before^  pleading. 

Titus. 

EAR  me,  grave  fathers;  noble  tribunes,  ftay. 
For  pity  of  mine  age,  whofe  youth  was  fpent 
In  dangerous  wars,  whilft  you  fecurely  flept ; 
.For  all  my  blood  in  Rome's  great  quarrel  ihed. 
For  all  the  frody  nights  that  I  have  watch'd. 
And  for  thefe  biiicr  tears,  which  you  nov/  feQ 
Filling  the  aged  wrinkles  in  my  cheeks. 
Be  pitiful  to  my  condemned  fons, 
Whofe  fouls  are  not  corrupted  as  'tis  thought. 
For  two  and  twenty  fons  I  never  wept, 
]Pecaufe  they  died  in  honour's  lofty  bed. 

\Andronicu5  lieth  down^  and  the  Judges  pafs  by  him^ 
For  thefe,  thefe,  tribunes,  in  the  dufl  I  write 
My  heart's  deep  languor,  and  my  fouFs  fad  tears  j 
Let  my  tears  Itanch  the  earth's  dry  appetite, 
My  fons'  fwcet  blood  will  make  it  fhame  and  blufii. 
O  earth !  I  will  befriend  thee  with  more  rain. 

[Exeunt. 

That 
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That  fliall  diftil  from  thefe  ^  two  ancient  urns. 
Than  youthful  April  fhall  with  all  his  fhowers  -, 
In  fummer's  drought  I'll  drop  upon  thee  ftill ; 
In  winter,  with  warm  tears  I'll  melt  the  fnow  ^ 
And  keep  eternal  fpring-time  on  thy  face. 
So  thou  refufe  to  drink  my  dear  fons'  blood. 

'  Enter  Lucius j  with  his /word  drawn ^ 
Oh,  reverend  tribunes  !  gentle  aged  men  \ 
Unbind  my  fons,  reverfe  the  doom  of  death. 
And  let  me  fay,  that  never  wept  before, 
My  tears  are  now  prevailing  orators. 

Luc.  Oh,  noble  father,  you  lament  in  vain  ; 
The  tribunes  hear  you  not,  no  man  is  by. 
And  you  recount  your  forrows  to  a  ftone. 

Tit.  Ah,  Lucius,  for  thy  brothers  let  me  plead.— ^ 
Grave  tribunes,  once  more  I  intreat  of  you 

Luc,  My  gracious  lord,  no  tribune  hears  you  fpeak, 

Tit.  Why,  'tis  no  matter,  man  ;  if  they  did  hear. 
They  would  not  mark  me  ;  or,  if  they  did  mark. 
They  would  not  pity  me. 
Therefore  I  tell  my  forrows  to  the  ftones. 
Who,  though  they  cannot  anfwer  my  diftrefs. 
Yet  in  fome  fort  they're  better  than  the  tribunes. 
For  that  they  will  not  intercept  my  tale;  , 
When  I  do  vv'eep,  they  humbly  at  my  feet. 
Receive  my  tears,  and  feem  to  weep  with  me  ; 
And  were  they  but  attired  in  grave  v/eeds, 
Rome  could  afford  no  tribune  like  to  thefe. 
A  ftone  is  foft  as  wax,  tribunes  more  hard  than  ftones: 
A  ftone  is  filent,  and  offendeth  nor. 
And  tribunes  with  their  tongues  doom  men  to  death. 
jBut  wherefore  ftand'ft  thou  with  thy  weapon  drawn  ? 

Luc.  To  refcue  my  two  brothers  from  their  death  ; 
Jr'or  which  attempt,  the  judges  havepronounc'd 

^  -^iiAjo  ancient  urns.]  Oxford  editor. —Vulg.  fzvo  ancient  ruins. 

Johnson. 

My 
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My  everlafting  doom  of  banifhment. 

7/7.  O  happy  man,  they  have  befriended  thee  : 
Why,  fooliili  Lucius,  doft  thou  not  perceive. 
That  Rome  is  but  a  wiidernefs  of  tygers ; 
Tygers  mud  prey,  and  Rome  affords  no  prey 
But  me  and  mine  ;  how  happy  art  thou  then, 
From  thefe  devourers  to  be  banifhed  i 
But  who  comes  with  our  brother  Marcus  here  ? 
Enter  Marcus  a'ad  Lavinia. 
Mar.  Titus,  prepare  thy  noble  eye::  to  weep, 
Or,  if  not  fo,  thy  noble  heart  to  break  •, 
I  bring  confumingforrow  to  thine  age. 

fT^V.  Will  it  confume  me  r  let  me  fee  it  then. 
Mar,  This  was  thy  daughter. 
Tit.  Why,  Marcus,  fo  Ihe  is. 
Luc,  Ah  me  !  this  object  kills  me. 
TiL  Faint-hearted  boy,  arjfe  and  look  upon  her? 
Speak,  my  Lavinia  •,  what  accurfed  hand 
Hajh  made  thee  handlefs,  ^  in  thy  father's  fight  ? 
What  fool  hath  added  water  to  the  fea  ? 
Or  brought  a  faggot  to  bright-burning  Troy? 
My  grief  was  at  the  height  before  thou  cam'fl. 
And  now,  like  Nilus,  it  ^ifdaineth  bounds. 
Give  me  a  fword.  Til  chop  off  my  hands  too,* 
For  they  have  fought  for  Rome,  and  all  in  vain. 
And  they  have  nurs'd  this  woe,  in  feeding  life, 
In  bootlefs  prayer  have  they  been  held  up. 
And  they  have  ferv'd  me  to  eftedlefs  ufe  j 
Now  all  the  fervice  I  requirx?  of  them. 
Is  that  the  one  will  help  to  cut  the  other. 
'I'is  well,  Lavinia,  that  thou  hail  no  hands, 

^  - — -ifi  thy  father'' i  fight:]  We  fhould  rez^  fplght.     War?. 
•  -^r  II  chop  off  my  hands  too,]  Perhaps  v/e  fhould  read, 

or  chop  cff,  &c. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  how  Tirns,  when  he  had  chopp'd  off  one 
of  his  hands,  would  have  been  able  to  have  chopp'd  ofr  the  oth^^r. 

Steevens. 

for 
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For  hands  to  do  Rome  fervice  are  but  vain. 

Luc.  Speak,  gentle  fifter,  who  hath  martyr'd  thee? 

Mar,  O,  that  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughts. 
That  blab'd  them  with  fuch  pleafing  eloquence. 
Is  torn  from  forth  that  pretty  hollow  cage. 
Where  like  a  fweet  melodious  bird  it  fung 
Sv/eet  various  notes,  inchanting  every  ear  \ 

Luc.  Oh,  fay  thou  for  her,  who  hath  done  this  deed  ? 

Mar.  O,  thus  I  found  her  ftraying  in  the  park. 
Seeking  to  hide  herfelf,  as  doth  the  deer, 
Th^t  hath  receiv'd  fome  unrecuring  wound. 

TzV.  ^  It  was  my  deer ;  and  he  that  wounded  her. 
Hath  hurt  me  more,  than  had  he  kill'd  me  dead  j 
For  now  I  fiand,  as  one  upon  a  rock, 
Environed  with  a  wildernefs  of  fea. 
Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave  5 
Expelling  ever  when  fome  envious  furge 
Will  in  his  brinifh  bowels  fwallow  him. 
This  way  to  death  my  wretched  fons  are  gone. 
Here  (lands  my  other  fon,  a  banifh'd  man  ; 
And  here  my  brother,  weeping  at  my  woes. 
But  that,  which  gives  my  foul  the  greateft  fpurn. 
Is  dear  Lavinia,  dearer  than  my  foul.— - 
Had  I  but  feen  thy  picture  in  this  plight. 
It  would  have  madded  mt.  What  fhail  I  do. 
Now  I  behold  thy  lovely  body  fo  ? 
Thou  haft  no  hands  to  wipe  away  thy  tears. 
Nor  tongue  to  tell  me  who  hath  martyr'd  thee  ; 
Thy  hufband  he  is  dead  ;  and  for  his  death 
Thy  brother's  are  condemn'd,  and  dead  by  this. 
Look,  Marcus  !  ah,  fon  Lucius,  look  on  her : 
When  1  did  name  her  brothers,  then  frefh  tears 
St:ood  on  her  cheeks  •,  as  doth  the  honey  dew 
Upon  a  gather'd  lily  almoft  wither'd. 

^  //  nvas  my  Jeer  ;]  The  play  upon  deer  and  dear  has  been  ufed 
by  Waller,  who  calls  a  lady's  girdle, 

Tbf  pale  that  held  mj  lomtly  deer.  Johnson.' 

'  Mar. 
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Mar.  Perchance,  (he  weeps  becaufe  they  kill'd  het 
hufband. 
perchance,  becaufe  fhe  knows  them  innocent. 

7"//.  If  they  did  kill  thy  hufband,  then  be  joyful, 
Becaufe  the  law  hath  ta'en  revenge  on  them. 
Ko,  no,  they  would  not  do  fo  foul  a  deed  5 
Witnefs  the  forrow,  that  their  filler  makes. 
Geniie  Lavinia,  let  me  kifs  thy  lips, 
Or  make  fome  figns  how  I  may  do  thee  eafe. 
Shall  thy  good  uncle,  and  thy  brother  Lucius, 
And  thou,  and  J,  fit  round  about  fome  fountain. 
Looking  all  downwards  to  behold  our  cheeks. 
How  they  are  flain'd  like  meadows  yet  not  dry 
With  miry  flime  left  on  them  by  a  flood  ? 
And  in  the  fountain  ihall  we  gaze  fo  long, 
Till  the  frefh  tafte  be  taken  from  that  clearnefs, 
And  made  a  brine-pit  with  our  bitter  tears? 
Or  fnall  we  cut  away  our  hands  like  thine  ? 
Orfhall  we  bite  our  tongues  and  in  dumb  Ihows 
Pafs  the  remainder  of  our  hateful  days  ? 
What  fhall  we  do  ?  let  us  that  have  our  tongues, 
Plot  fome  device  of  further  mifery, 
To  make  us  wondred  at  in  time  to  come. 

Luc,  Sweet  father,  ceafe  your  tears  ;  for,  at  your 
grief. 
See,  how  my  wretched  filler  fobs  and  weeps. 

Mar.  Patience,  dear  niece.  Good  Titus,  dry  thine 
eyes. 

TiL  Ah,  Marcus,  Marcus !  brother,  well  I  wot, 
Thy  napkin  cannot  drink  a  tear  of  mine. 
For  thou,  poor  man,  hail  drown'd  it  with  thine  own, 

Luc.  Ah,  my  Lavinia,  I  will  wipe  thy  cheeks. 

TV/.  Mark,  Marcus,  mark  ;  I  underlland  her  fignsj 
Had  fhe  a  tongue  to  fpeak,  now  fhe  would  fay 
That  to  her  brother  which  I  faid  to  thee. 
His  napkin,  with  his  true  tears  all  bewet,  ■ 
Can  do  no  fervice  on  her  forrcwful  cheeks. 

2  ph, 
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Dh,  whatafympathy  ofwoc  is  this  ! 
As  far  from  help  as  limbo  is  from  bh'fs. 

Enter  Aaron, 

Aar.  Titus  Andronicus,  my  lord  the  emperor 
Sends  thee  this  word;  that  if  thou  love  thy  fons. 
Let  Marcus,  Lucius,  or  thyfelf,  old  Titus, 
Or  any  one  of  you,  chop  off  your  hand. 
And  fend  it  to  the  king,  he  for  the  fame 
Will  fend  thee  hither  both  thy  fons  alive. 
And  thatfhali  be  the  ranfom  for  their  fault. 

Tit.  Oh,  gracious  emperor !  oh,  gentle  Aaron  ! 
Did  ever  raven  fing  fo  like  a  laik, 
That  gives  fvveet  tidings  of  the  fun's  uprife  ? 
With  ail  my  heart,  I'll  fend  the  emperor  my  hand  5 
Good  Aaron,  wilt  thou  help  to  chop  it  off  ? 

Luc,  Stay,  father,  for  that  noble  hand  of  thine. 
That  hath  thrown  down  fo  many  enemies. 
Shall  not  be  fent ;  my  hand  will  ferve  the  turn. 
My  youth  can  better  fpare  my  blood  than  you. 
And  therefore  mine  ihall  fave  my  brothers'  lives. 

Mar.  Which  of  your  hands  hath  not  defended 
Rome, 
And  rear'd  aloft  the  bloody  battle-ax, 
5  Writing  deitrudion  on  the  enemies'  cafque  ? 

Oh, 

5  Writing  deJiruBion  on  the  enmiss'  caflle  ?]  Thus  all  die  editions. 
But  Mr.  Theobald,  after  ridiculing  the  fagacity  of  the  former 
editors  at  the  expence  of  a  great  deal  of  aukward  mirth,  corredls 
It  XQ  cajque\  and  this,  he  fays,  he'll  iland  by  :  And  the  Oxford 
editor,  taking  his  fecurity,  will  (land  by  it  too.  But  what  a  flip- 
pery  ground  is  critical  confidence  1  Nothing  could  bid  fairer  for  a 
right  conjefture ;  yet  'tis  all  imaginary.  A  clofe  helmet,  which 
covered  the  whole  head,  was  called  a  cajlle,  and,  I  fuppofe,  for 
that  very  reafon.  Don  Quixote's  barber,  at  leaft  as  good  a  critic 
as  thefe  editors,  fays,  (in  Shelton's  tranfiation,  i6iz,)  /  kmnjo 
ewhat  is  a  hehiefy  and  nvhat  a  morriony  and  'what  a  clofe  caftle,  and 
tther  thingj  touching  warfare Aih.iy,  Qck^.  1%.     And  the  original, 

cslada 
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Oh,  none  of  both  but  are  of  high  defert. 
My  hand  hath  been  but  idle,  let  it  ferve 
To  ranfom  my  two  nephews  from  their  death ; 
Then  have  1  kept  it  to  a  worthy  end. 

j^ar.  Nay,  come,  agree,  whofe  hand  fhall  go  along,' 
For  fear  they  die  before  their  pardon  come. 

Mar.  My  hand  lliall  go. 

Luc,  By  heaven,  it  iliall  not  go. 

Tit.  Sirs,  flrive  no  more,  fuch  wither'd  herbs  a$ 
thefe 
Are  meet  for  plucking  up,  and  therefore  mine. 

Luc,  Sweet  father,  if  1  fnall  be  thought  thy  fon. 
Let  me  redeem  my  brothers  both  from  death. 

Mar,  And  for  our  father's  fake  and  mother's  care, 
Now  let  me  fhew  a  brother's  love  to  thee. 

Tit,  Agree  between  you,  I  will  fpare  my  hand* 

Luc,  Then  I'll  go  fetch  an  ax. 

Mar,  But  I  will  ufe  the  ax. 

[Exeunt  Lucius  and  Marcus. 

Tit.  Come  hither,  Aaron,  I'll  deceive  them  both. 
Lend  me  thy  hand,  and  1  will  give  thee  mine. 

tehda  de  encaxe,  has  fometKing  of  the  fame  {ignlScatlon.  Shake- 
fpeare  ufes  the  word  again  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida  ; 

and  Diomede 
Standfafii  and  ivear  a  caftle  on  thy  head.  Wake. 

Dr.  Warburton's  proof  (fays  the  author  of  the  Re^vi/al)  refts 
wholly  on  two  miftakes,  one  of  a  printer,  the  other  of  his  own. 
In  Shelton's  Don  ^^xote  the  word  clcfe  cajile  is  an  error  of  the  prefa 
for  ar/q/^  cafque,  which  is  the  exa£l  interpretation  of  the  Spaniili 
original,  celada  de  encaxe.  His  other  proof  is  taken  from  this  paf- 
fage  in  Iroilus  and  CreJJida, 

•  and  Diomede 
Stand fajij  andnuear  a  caftle  on  thy  head. 

wherein  Troilus  doth  notadvife  Diomede  to  wear  a  helmet  on  his 
head,  for  that  would  be  poor  indeed,  as  he  always  wore  one  in 
battle  ;  but  to  guard  his  head  with  the  moll  impenetrable  armour, 
to  Ihut  it  up  even  in  a  cafle,  if  it  were  poffible,  or  (^Mq  his  fword 
ihould  reach  it.  Steevexns. 

Aar. 
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^Aar.  If  that  be  call'd  deceit,  I  will  be  honeft. 
And  never,  whilft  I  live,  deceive  men  fo. 
But  I'll  deceive  you  in  another  fort. 
And  that  you'll  fay,  ere  half  an  hour  pafs.        \Afide. 

[He  cuts  off  Titus's  hand. 

Enter  Lucius  and  Marcus  again. 

Tit,  Now,  ftay  your  ftrife  5  what  fliall  be,  is  dif- 
patch'd. 
Good  Aaron,  give  his  majefly  my  hand. 
Tell  him,  it  was  a  hand  that  warded  him 
From  thoufand  dangers,  bid  him  bury  it  j 
More  hadi  it  merited ;  that  let  it  have.  ^ 
As  for  my  fons,  fay,  I  account  of  them. 
As  jewels  purchas'd  at  an  eafy  price ; 
And  yet  dear  too,  becaufe  I  bought  mine  own* 

Jar,  I  go,  Andronicus,  and  for  thy  hand, 
I.ook  by  and  by  to  have  thy  fons  with  thee. 
Their  heads,  I  mean. — Oh,  how  this  villainy    [Afide, 
Doth  fat  me  with  the  very  thought  of  it ! 
Let  fools  do  good,  and  fair  men  call  for  grace, 
Aaron  will  have  his  foul  black  like  his  face.       [Exit^ 

Tit,  O  hear  !  — I  lift  this  one  hand  up  to  heaven. 
And  bow  this  feeble  ruin  to  the  earth  j 
If  any  power  pities  wretched  tears. 
To  that  I  call.     What,  wilt  thou  kneel  with  me  ? 

[To  Laviniai 
Do  then,  dear  heart,  for  heaven  fiiall  hear  our  prayers. 
Or  with  our  fighs  we'll  breathe  the  welkin  dim. 
And  ftain  the  fun  with  fogs,  as  fometime  clouds. 
When  they  do  hug  him  in  their  melting  bofoms. 

Mar.  Oh  !  brother,  fpeak  with  pofTibilities, 
And  do  not  break  into  thefe  deep  extrem^es.' 

Tit. 

*  And  do  not  break  iuto  thii  two  exlrem^s.'^  We  iliould  read,  in- 
ilead  of  this  nonfenle, 

-«— woe* 
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^it.  Is  not  my  forrow  deep,  having  no  bottom? 
Then  be  my  pairions  bottomlefs  with  them. 
Mar,  But  yet  let  reafon  govern  thy  lament, 
57/.  If  there  were  reafon  for  thcfe  miferies. 
Then  into  limits  could  I  bind  my  woes. 
When  heaven  doth  v/eep,  doth  not  the  earth  o'erflow? 
If  the  winds  rage,  doth  not  the  fea  wax  mad, 
Threatning  the  welkin  with  his  big-fwoln  face  ? 
And  v/ilt  thou  have  a  reafon  for  this  coil  ? 
I  am  the  fea  ;  hark,  how  her  fighs  do  blow  ! 
She  is  the  weeping  welkin,  1  the  earth  : 
Then  muft  my  fea  be  moved  with  her  fighs. 
Then  muft  my  earth  with  her  continual  tears 
Become  a  deluge,  overflowed  and  drown'd  ; 
For  why,  my  bowels  cannot  hide  her  woes. 
But,  like  a  drunkard,  muft  I  vomit  them. 
Then  give  me  leave,  for  lofers  will  have  leave 
To  eafe  their  ftomachs  with  their  bitter  tongues. 

Enter  a  Mejfenger^  bringing  in  two  heads  and  a  hand. 

Mejr,  Worthy  Andronicus,  III  art  thou  repay'4 
For  that  good  hand,  thou  fent'ft  the  emperor  j 
Here  are  the  heads  of  thy  two  noble  fons. 
And  here's  thy  hand,  in  fcorn  to  thee  lent  back. 
Thy  grief 's  their  fport,  thy  refolution  mock'd  ; 
That  woe  is  me  to  think  upon  thy  woes. 
More  than  rem.embrance  of  my  father's  death.  [£;f/f. 

Mar,  Now  let  hot  ^tna  cool  in  Sicily, 
And  be  my  heart  an  ever-burning  hell  ♦, 
Thefe  miferies  are  more  than  may  be  borne  ! 
To  weep  with  them  that  weep,  doth  eafe  fome  deal. 
But  forrow  flouted  at  is  double  death. 


'^OQ- extremes* 


Le.  extremes  can  fed  by  exceflive  forrow.    But  Mr.  Theobald,  on 
fiis  own  authority,  alters  it  to  di^ep^  without  notice  given.  Ware. 
It  hdiep  in  the  old  quarto  of  i6u.  Johnson. 

Luc* 
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Luc,  Ah,  that  this  fight  fhould  make  fo  deep  a 
wound, 
'  And  yet  detefted  life  notftirink  thereat; 
That  ever  death  Ihould  let  life  bear  his  name. 
Where  life  hath  no  more  intereft  than  to  breathe. 

[Lavinia  kijfes  him  I 
Mar,  Alas,  poor  heart,  that  kifs  is  comfortlefs. 
As  frozen  water  to  a  ftarved  fnake. 

Tit.  When  will  this  fearful  llumber  have  an  end  ? 
Mar,  Now,  farewell,  flattery  !  die,  Andronicus  j 
Thou  doft  not  flumber  \  fee  thy  two  fons'  heads. 
Thy  warlike  hand,  thy  mangled  daughter  here ; 
Thy  other  banifh'd  fon  with  this  dear  fight 
Struck  pale  and  bloodlefs ;  and  thy  brother  I, 
Even  like  a  ftony  image,  cold  and  numb. 
Ah  !  now  no  more  will  I  controul  thy  griefs  ; 
Rend  off  thy  filver  hair,  thy  other  hand 
Gnawing  with  thy  teeth,  and  be  this  difmal  fight 
The  clofing  up  of  your  moft  wretched  eyes  ! 
Now  is  a  time  to  ftorm,  why  art  thou  ftill  ? 
Tit.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !— 
Mar,  Why  doft  thou  laugh  ?  it  fits  not  with  thi^ 

hour. 
Tit,  Why  I  have  not  another  tear  to  fhed  ? 
Belides,  this  forrow  is  an  enemy. 
And  would  ufurp  upon  my  watry  eyes. 
And  make  them  blind  with  tributary  tears ; 
Then  which  way  fhall  I  find  revenge's  cave  ? 
For  thefe  two  heads  do  feem  to  fpeak  to  me. 
And  threat  me,  I  fhall  never  come  to  blifs. 
Till  all  thefe  mifchiefs  be  return'd  again. 
Even  in  their  throats  that  have  coir.mitted  them. 
Come,  let  me  fee,  what  tafl^  I  have  to  do — 
You  heavy  people,  circle  me  about ; 
That  I  may  turn  me  to  each  one  of  you. 
And  fwear  unto  my  foul  to  right  your  wrongs. 
The  vow  is  made  ; — come,  brother,  take  a  head, 
Vol.  Viri.  G  g  And 
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And  in  this  hand  the  other  will  I  bear-, 

Lavinia,  thou  fhalt  be  employed  in  thefe  things ; 

Bear  thou  my  hand,  fvveet  wench,  between  thy  teeth. 

As  for  thee,  boy,  go,  get  thee  from  my  fight, 

Thou  art  an  exile,  and  thou  muft  not  ftay  ; 

Hie  to  the  Goths,  and  raife  an  army  there ; 

And  if  you  love  me,  as  I  think  you  do,  • 

Let's  kifs  and  part,  for  we  have  much  to  do. 

[Exeunl, 
Manet  Lucius, 

Im    Farewell,  Andronicus,  my  noble  father. 
The  wofurfb  m.an  that  everliv'd  in  Rome  •, 
Farewell,  proud  Rome  ;  till  Lucius  comes  again. 
He  leaves  his  pledges  dearer  than  his  life  ; 
Farewell,  Lavinia,  my  noble  fifter, 
O,  'would  thou  wert  as  thou  tofore  haft  been  ! 
But  now  nor  Lucius  nor  Lavinia  lives. 
But  in  oblivion  and  hateful  griefs  \ 
If  Lucius  live,  he  will  requite  your  wrongs. 
And  make  proud  Saturninus  and  his  emperefs 
Bsg  at  the  gates,  like  Tarquin  and  his  queen. 
Now  will  1  to  the  Goths,  and  raife  a  power. 
To  be  reveng'd  on  Rome  and  Saturnine.  {Exit Lucius. 

S  C  E  N  E    II.  ^ 

An  apartment  in  Titus's  houfe»  ' . 

A  banquet.    Enter  T'itus,  Marcus^  Laiinia,  and  young 
LuciuSy  a  hoy, 

I'itr  So,  fo,  now  fit ;  and  look,  you  eat  no  more 
Than  will  preferve  juft  fo  much  ftrength  in  us 
As  will  revenge  thefe  bitter  woes  of  ours. 

^  This  fcene,  which  does  not  contribute  any  thing  to  the  adion, 
yet  feenis  to  have  the  fame  author  with  the  reft,  is  omitted  in  the 
quarto  of  i6i  I,  but  found  in  the  folio  of  1623,  Johnson. 

Marcus, 
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Marcus,  unknic  that  forrow-vvreathen  knot ; 

Thy  niece. and  I,  poor  creatures,  want  our  hands, 

And  cannot  pafTionate  our  ten-fold  grief 

With  folded  arms.     This  poor  right  hand  of  mine 

Is  left  to  tyrannize  upon  my  breaft ; 

And  when  my  heart,  all  mad  with  mifery, 

Beats  in  this  hollow  prifon  of  my  fiefh. 

Then  thus  I  thump  it  down. — 

Thou  map  of  woe,  that  thus  doft  talk  in  figns ! 

£To  Lavimti* 
When  thy  poor  heart  beats  with  outrageous  beatings 
Thou  canft  not  llrike  it  thus  to  make  it  ftill ; 
Wound  it  with  fighing,  girl,  kill  it  with  groans  -, 
Or  get  fome  little  knife  between  thy  teeth. 
And  juft  againft  thy  heart  make  thou  a  hole. 
That  all  the  tears  that  thy  poor  eyes  let  fall^ 
May  run  into  that  fink,  and  foaking  in, 
Drown  the  lamenting  fool  in  fea  fait  tears. 

Mar,  Fy,  brother,  ij-*  teach  her  not  thus  to  lay 
Such  violent  hands  upon  her  tender  life. 

Tit,  Hbw  now !  has  forrow  made  thee  doat  already  ? 
Why,  Marcus,  no  man  fhould  be  mad  but  I ; 
What  violent  hands  can  fhe  lay  on  her  life  ? 
Ah,  wherefore  doft  thou  urge  the  name  of  hands^ — = 
To  bid  iEneas  tell  the  tale  twice  o'er. 
How  Troy  was  burnt,  and  he  made  miferable  ? 
O5  handle  not  the  theme,  no  talk  of  hands,— 
Left  Vv-e  remember  ftill,  that  we  have  none. 
Fy,  fy,  hov7  frantickly  I  fquare  my  talk, 
As  if  we  fhould  forget  we  had  no  hands. 
If  Marcus  did  not  name  the  word  of  hands  ? 
Come,  let's  fall  to,  and,  gentle  girl,  cat  this. 
Here  is  no  drink:  hark,   Marcus,  what  llie  fays, 
I  can  interpret  all  her  martyi'd  figns ; 
She  fays,  ^x^  drinks  no  other  drink  but  tears, 
Brew'd  with  her  forrows,   mefh'd  upon  her  cheeks. 
Speechlefs  complaint !— O,  1  will  learn  thy  thought; 
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In  thy  dumb  adion  will  I  be  as  perfed. 

As  begging  hermits  in  their  holy  prayers. 

Thou  fhak  not  figh,  nor  hold  thy  ftumps  to  heaven^ 

Nor  wink,  nor  nod,  nor  kneel,  nor  make  a  fign. 

But  J,  of  thefe,  will  wreft  an  alphabet. 

And  ^  by  ftill  pradlice  learn  to  know  the  meaning. 

Boy, Good  grandfire, leave  thefe  bitterdeep laments; 
Make  my  aunt  merry  with  fome  pleafing  tale. 

Mar,  Alas,  the  tender  boy,  in  pafTion  mov'd^ 
Doth  weep  to  fee  his  grandfire's  heavinefs. 

TiL  Peace,  tender  fapling ;  thou  art  made  of  tears. 
And  tears  will  quickly  melt  thy  life  away. 

[Marcus  flrikes  the  diflj  with  a  knife. 
What  doll  thou  ftrike  at,  Marcus,  with  thy  knife  ? 

Mar.  At  that  that  I  have  kill'd,  my  lord,  a  fly, 

T//.  Out  on  thee,  murderer;  thou  kill'ft  my  heart; 
Mine  eyes  are  cloy'd  with  view  of  tyranny  \ 
A  deed  of  death  done  on  the  innocent 
Becomes  not  Titus'  brother  ;  get  thee  gone^ 
I  fee,  thou  art  not  for  my  company. 

Mar.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  have  but  kilFd  a  fly. 

5"i/.  But  how,  if  that  fly  had  a  father  and  mother? 
How  would  he  hang  his  flender  gilded  wings, 
"^  And  buz  lamenting  doings  in  the  air? 
Poor  harmlefs  fly, 
That  with  his  pretty  buzzing  melody, 

3 — Ijy  JfiU  praSiice'-''^1  By  conjiant  or  ccntinual  fXzBXce. 

Johnson. 
*  And  huz  lamenting  doings  in  the  a'r."]  Lamenting  doings  is  a  very^ 
idle  expreffion,  and  conveys  no  idea.     I  read 


•dolings- 


The  alteration  which  I  have  made,  though  it  is  but  the  addition 
of  a  fingle  letter,  is  agreatincreafe  to  the  fenfe;  and  though,  in- 
deed, there  is  fomewhat  of  a  tautology  in  the  epithet  and  fubftan- 
tive  annexed  to  it,  yet  that's  no  new  thing  with  our  author. 


Theobald. 
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Came  here  to  make  us  merry  j 
And  thou  haft  kill'd  him. 

Mar.  Pardon  me,  fir,  it  was  a  black  ill-favour'd  fly. 
Like  to  the  emperefs'  Moor  5  therefore  I  kiird  him. 

Til.  O,  O,  O, 
Then  pardon  me  for  reprehending  thee, 
For  thou  hall  done  a  charitable  deed  ; 
Give  me  thy  knife,  I  will  infult  on  him. 
Flattering  myfelf,  as  if  it  were  the  Moor 
Come  hither  purpofely  to  poifon  me. 
There's  for  thyfelf,  and  that's  forTamora. 
Yet  ftill,   I  think,  we  are  not  brought  fo  low. 
But  that  between  us  we  can  kill  a  fly. 
That  comes  in  likenefs  of  a  coal-black  Moor. 
'     Mar.  Alas,  poor  man,  grief  has  fo  wrought  on  him. 
He  takes  falfe  fhadows  for  true  fubftances.. 
Come,  take  away  ;  Lavinia,  go  with  me  j 
I'll  to  thy  clofet,  and  go  read  with  thee 
Sad  ftories,  chanced  in  the  times  of  old. 
Come,  boy,  and  go  with  me  •,  thy  fight  is  young, 
And  thou  ihalt  read,  when  mine  begins  to  dazzle. 


A  C  T     IV.       S  C  E  N  E     I. 

Tilus*s  hcufe. 

Enter  young  Lucius^  and  Lavinia  running  after  him ; 
and  the  by  flies  from  her^  with  his  hooks  under  his 
arm.     Enter  Titus  and  Marcus, 

Boy. 

HELP,  grandfire,  help.    My  aunt  Lavinia 
Follows  me  every  where,  I  knov/  not  why. 
Good  uncle  Marcus,  fee  how  fwift  Ihe  comes. 
Al^Sj  fweet  aunt,  I  knov/  not  what  you  mean. 
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Mar.  Stand  by  me,  Lucius ;  do  not  fear  thy  aunt» 

Tit,  She  loves  thee,  boy,  too  well  to  do  thee  harm. 

Bey.  Ay,  when  my  father  v;as  in  Rome,  llie  did. 

Mar.  What  means  my  niece  Lavinia  by  thefe  figns? 

Tit,  Fear  thou  not,  Lucius,   fomewhat  doth  flie 
mean. 
See,  Lucius,  fee,  how  much  (he  makes  of  thee  •, 
Some  whither  would  fhe  have  thee  go  v;ith  her. 
Ah,  boy,  Cornelia  never  with  more  care 
Read  to  her  fons,  than  flie  hath  read  to  thee, 
Sweet  poetry,  and  Tully's  oratory. 
Canft  thou  not  guefs  wherefore  flie  plies  thee  thus  ? 

Boy.  My  lord,  I  know  not  1,  nor  can  I  guefs, 
Unlefs  fome  fit  of  phrenzy  do  poffefs  her ; 
For  I  have  heard  my  grandfire  fay  full  oft. 
Extremity  of  grief  would  make  men  mad. 
And  I  have  read,  that  Hecuba  of  Troy 
Ran  mad  through  forrow  -,  that  made  me  to  fear ^ 
Although,  my  lord,  I  know  my  noble  aunt 
Loves  me  as  dear  as  e'er  my  mother  did, 
And  v/ould  not,  but  in  fury,  fright  my  youth  : 
Which  made  nie  down  to  throw  my  books,  and  fly^ 
Caufeiefs,  perhaps  ;  but  pardon  me,  fweet  aunt  \ 
And,  madam,  if  my  uncle  Marcus  go, 
I  v/ill  mofh  willingly  attend  your  ladylhip. 

Mar.  Lucius,  'I  vvijl. 

Tit.  Hov/  now,  Lavinia  ? — Marcus,  what  mean^ 
this  ? 
Some  book  there  is  that  ihe  defires  to  fee. 
Which  is  it,  girl,  of  thefe  ?  open  them,  boy. 
But  thou  art  deeper  read,  and  better  flvill'd  \ 
Come,  and  make  choice  of  all  m.y  library. 
And  fo  beguile  thy  forrow,  till  the  heavens 
Reveal  the  damn'd  contriver  of  this  deed. 
\Vhy  lifts  ilie  up  her  arms  in  fequence  thus  ? 

Mar,  1  think,  (he  means,  that  there  was  more  than 
one 

Con-* 
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Confederate  in  the  fadl*.     Ay,  more  there  was ; 
Or  elfe  to  heaven  fhe  heaves  them  for  revenge. 

Tit,  Lucius,  what  book  is  that  fhe  tolTes  fo  ? 

Boy,  Grandfire,  'tis  Ovid's  Metamorphofes ; 
My  mother  gave  it  me. 

Mar,  For  love  of  her  that's  gone, 
Perhaps  flie  culi'd  it  from  among  the  reft. 

lit.  Soft !  fee,  how  bufily  llie  turns  the  leaves  1 
Help  her.     What  would  fhe  find  ?     Lavinia,  ihall  I 

read  ^. 
This  is  the  tragic  tale  of  Philomel, 
And  treats  of  Tereus'  treafon  and  his  rape  -, 
And  rape,  I  fear,  was  root  of  thine  annoy. 

Mar,  See,  brother,  feej  note,  how  fhe  quotes  the 
leaves. 

77/.  Lavinia,  wert  thou  thus  furpriz^d,  fweet  girl, 
Ravifh'd  and  wrong'd  as  Philomela  was, 
Forc'd  in  the  ruthlefs,  vaft,  and  gloomy  woods  ? 

See,  fee  •, 

Ay,  fuch  a  place  there  is,,  where  we  did  hunt, 
O  had  we  never,  never,  hunted  there  ! 
Patterned  by  that  the  poet  here  defcribes, 
By  nature  macje  formurders  and  for  rapes. 

Mar.   O,  why  fhould  nature  build  fo  foul  a  d^n^ 
Unlefs  the  Gods  delight  in  tragedies! 

Ti!.  Give  figns,  fweet  girl,  for  here  are  none  but 
friends, 
What  Roman  lord  it  was  durft  do  the  deed  j 
Or  flunk  not  Saturnine,  as  Tarquin  erft. 
That  left  the  camp  to  fin  in  Lucrece'  bed  ? 

Mar.  Sit  down,  fweet  niece;    brother,  fit  down 
by  me. 
Apollo,  Pallas,  Jove,  or  Mercury, 
Infpire  me,  that  I  may  this  treafon  find. 
?^y  lord,  look  here  ;  look  here,  Lavinin. 

[^He  writes  Ms  name  with  his  ftaff^  and  guides  It 
with  his  feet  and  mouths 
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This  fandy  plot  is  plain  ;  guide,  if  thou  can'fl. 
This  atLcr  me,  when  I  have  writ  my  name. 
Without  the  help  of  any  hand  at  all. 
Curs'd  be  that  heart,  that  forc'd  us  to  this  fhift ! 
"Wfice  thou,  good  niece  -,  and  here  difplay,  at  leaft. 
What  God  will  have  difcover'd  for  revenge  ^ 
Heaven  guide  thy  pen,  to  print  thy  forrows  plain. 
That  we  may  knov/  the  traitors,  and  the  truth  ! 

[Ste  lakes  the  ftaff  in  her  mouthy  and  guides  it 
with  her  flumps^  and  writes. 

^i$.  Oh,  do  you  read,  my   lord,  what  Ihe  hath 
writ  ? 
Ettiprum^  Chirony  Demetrius. 

Mar.  V/hat,  what ! — the  luflful  Tons  of  Tamora 
Performers  of  this  hateful  bloody  deed  ? 
^  Tit.  Magne  Bominatcr  Poli^ 
Tarn  lentus  audis  feeler  a  !  tarn  lentus  vides  ! 

Mar,  Oh,  calm  thee,  gentle  lord  -,   although,  { 
know, 
There  is  enough  written  upon  this  earth. 
To  ftir  a  mutiny  in  the  miideft  thoughts. 
And  arm  the  minds  of  infants  to  exclaims. 
My  lord,  kneel  down  with  me  ;  Lavinia,  kneel  •, 
And  kneel,  fweet  boy,  the  Roman  Hector's  hope, 
And  fwear  with  me,  as,  with  the  woeful  feere,  ^ 

A,id 

?  4nd  fnviar  nvith  mc,  asiMith  the  'woeful  feere, 1  The  old  copies 
do  not  only  affift  us  to  find  the  true  reading  by  conje£lure.  I  will 
give  an  inftance,  from  the  firft  folio,  ofa  reading  (inccnteflibly  the 
true  one)  which  has  efcaped  the  laborious  refearches  of  the  many 
mod  diligent  critics,  who  have  favoured  the  world  with  editions  of 
bhakefpeare.     In  Titus  Jndronleus,  Ad  iv.  Scene  i.  Marcus  fays^ 

My  Ird,  kned  do-cvn  nxiih  me;   La^uinia  kneel  % 
Jnd  kneel,  fiv£et  hny,  ihf  Roman  H.Sitr's  hope  ; 
jind  f^ear  ivithmCy   as,  n.mth  the  ivoful^etr, 
ArJ father  of  that  chajie  difhoncur'd  dame. 
Lord  Junius  Brutus  fware  for  Lucrece^  rape.-     •  -■— 
What  meaning  has  hitherto  been  annexed  to  the  word/^^r,  in  this 

palTage^ 
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And  father,  of  that  chafte  difhonoured  dame. 
Lord  Junius  Brutus  fwarc  for  Lucrece'  rape. 
That  we  will  profccute,  by  good  advice. 
Mortal  revenge  upon  thefe  traiterous  Goths  ; 
And  fee  their  blood,  or  die  with  this  reproach. 

Tit,  'Tis  fure  enough,  if  you  knew  how. 
But  if  you  hurt  thefe  bear-v/helps,  then  beware. 
The  dam  will  wake  ;  and  if  fhe  wind  you  once. 
She's  with  the  lion  deeply  ftill  in  league, 
And  lulls  him  while  fhe  playeth  on  her  back. 
And  when  he  fleeps,  will  Ihe  do  what  fhe  lift. 
You're  a  young  huntfman,  Marcus,  let  it  alone  \ 
And  come  I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brafs. 
And  with  a  gad  of  fteel  will  write  thefe  words. 
And  lay  it  by  ;  the  angry  northern  wind 
Will  blow  thefe  fands,  like  Sybil's  leaves,  abroad. 
And  where's  your  lefTon  then  ?  boy,  what  fay  you  P 

Boy,  1  fay,  my  lord,  that  if  I  were  a  man. 
Their  mother's  bed-chamber  fhould  not  be  fafe. 
For  thefe  bad  bond- men  to  the  yoke  of  Rome. 

pafTage,  I  know  not.  The  reading  of  the  £rft  folio  is,  pere, 
which  fignifies  a  companiotiy  and  here  metaphorically  a  hujhand. 
The  proceeding  of  Brutus,  which  is  alluded  to,  is  defcribed  at 
length  in  our  author's  Rape  of  Lucrcce^  as  pitting  an  end  to  the 
lamentations  of  Coilatinus  and  Lucretius,  the  hufband  and  father 
ofLucretia. 

Obfervations  and  Conjectures,  &c.  printed  at  Oxford,  1766. 
The  word  fe'ere  or  pheere  very  frequently  occurs   among  the 
old  dramatic  writers   and   others.     So,  in   Ben   Jonfon's  Silent 
fVomartf  Morofe  fays, 

'*  .—-her  that  I  mean  to  chufc  for  my  hed-pheere^*^ 
iigain,  in  The  nolle  Kin/men,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
<fi — play- pheere  s, 

4nd  in  Speufer,  F.  ii.  B.  5. 

<i feme  fair  frannion,  fit  for  fuch  z pheere. 

Steevens. 

Mar. 
2 
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Mar.  Ay,  that's  my  boy  !  thy  father  hath  full  oft, 
For  this  ungrateful  country  done  the  like. 

Boy.  And,  uncle,  fo  will  I,  an  if  I  live. 

Tit.  Come,  go  with  me  into  my  armoury. 
Lucius,  ril  fit  thee  ;  and  withal,   my  boy 
Shall  carry  from  me  to  the  emperefs'  fons 
Prefents,  that  I  intend  to  fend  them  both. 
Come,  come,  thou'lc  do  my  mefTage,  wilt  thou  not? 

Boy,  Ay,  with  my  dagger  in  their  bofom,  grandfire. 

57/.  No,    boy,  not   Ibj    I'll  teach  thee  another 
courfe. 
Lavinia,  come;  Marcus,  look  to  my  houfe; 
Lucius  and  I'll  go  brave  it  at  the  court. 
Ay 3  marry,  will  we,  fir  ;  and  we'll  be  waited  on. 

{Eaeunt. 

Mar.  O  heavens,  can  you  hear  a  good  man  groan. 
And  not  relent,  or  not  compafTionate  him  ? 
Marcus,  attend  him  in  his  ecftafy. 
That  hath  more  Tears  of  forrow  in  his  heart. 
Than  foe-men's  marks  upon  his  batter'd  fhidd  ; 
But  yet  fo  juft,  that  he  will  not  revenge  ; 
f  Revenge  the  heavens  for  old  Andronicus  !       \ExiL 

*  Rt^jtiigc  the  heavens — —  ]  Wc  fliould  read, 

Rcvetige  thee, /jeaveus .' War  burton. 

It  fhould  be, 

Revenge,  ye  Heavens  ! — 


I'k was  by  the  tranfcriber  taken  forj',  the,  Johnson. 
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SCENE    IL 

Changes  to  the  palace. 

fyter  Jaron^  Chiron^  and  Demetrius  at  one  door:  and 
at  another  door  yi,ung  Lucius  and  another^  with  a 
bundle  of  weapons^  and  verfes  writ  upon  the?n, 

Chi.  Demetrius,  here's  the  fon  of  Lucius  ; 
^e  hath  forne  mefTage  to  dehver  to  us. 

Jar.  Ay,  feme  mad  mefTage  from  his  mad  grand- 
father. 

Boy.  My  lords,  with  all  the  humblenefs  I  may, 
I  greet  your  honours  from  Andronicus, 
And  pray  the  Roman  Gods,  confound  you  both. 

D^w^  Gramercy,  lovely  Lucius,  what's  the  news? 

Boy.  That  you  are  both  decypher'd  (that's  the  news) 
For  villains  mark'd  with  rape.     May  it  pleafe  you, 
My  grandfire  well-ad vis'd  hath  fent  by  me 
The  goodlieft  weapons  of  his  armoury. 
To  gratify  your  honourable  youth, 
The  hope  of  Rome  ;  for  fo  he  bade  me  fay  : 
And  fo  I  do,  and  with  his  gifts  prefent 
Your  iordfhips,  that  whenever  you  have  need, 
You  may  be  armed  and  appointed  well. 
And  fo  1  leave  you  both,  like  bloody  villains.  [£a.7/. 

Venh  What's  here,  a  fcroll,    and  written   round 
about } 
Let's  fee. 

Integer  vit^e^  feeler  if  que  purus., 
fsfon  eget  'Mauri  jaculis  nee  arcu : 

Chi.  .0,  'tis  a  verfe  in  Horace,  I  know  it  well : 
I  read  it  in  the  Gramniar  long  ago. 

Jar.  Ay,  juil; — a  verfe  in  Horace — right,  you 
have  it — 

Now, 
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Now,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  afs  ?  '] 

Here's  no  fond  jeit:  the  old  man  hath  found 

their  guilt, 
And  fends  the  weapons  vvrapp'd  about  with 

That  wound,    beyond  their  feeling,  to  the  fL^"^' 

quick: 
But  were  our  witty  emperefs  well  a-foot. 
She  would  applaud  Andronicus'  conceit : 
But  let  her  reft  in  her  unrefl:  a  while,  j 

And  now,  young  lords,  was't  not  a  happy  ftar 
Led  us  to  Rome  ftrangers,  and  more  than  fo. 
Captives,  to  be  advanced  to  this  height  ? 
It  did  me  good  before  the  palace-gate 
To  brave  the  tribune  in  his  brother's  hearing. 

Dem.  But  me  more  good  to  fee  fo  great  a  lord 
Bafely  inlinuate,  and  fend  us  gifts.  j? 

Jar.  Had  he  not  reafon,  lord  Demetrius  ? 
Did  you  not  ufe  his  daughter  very  friendly  ? 

Dem.  I  would,  we  had  a  thoufand  Roman  dames 
At  fuch  a  bay,  by  turn  to  ferve  our  lutl. 

Ci:i.  A  charitable  wifli,  and  full  of  love. 

ylar.  Here  lacketh  but  }^our  mother  to  fay  Amen. 

CbL  And  that  would  Ihe  for  twenty  thoufand  more, 

Dem.  Come,  let  us  go,  and  pray  to  all  the  Gods 
For  our  beloved  mother  in  her  pains. 

A2r,  Pray  to  the  devils  •,  the  Gods  have  given  us 
o'er.  [_4fide.  Flouri/h^ 

Dem.V\  hy  do  the  emperor's  trumpets  flourifli  thu3.'* 

Cbi.  Belike,  for  joy  the  emperor  hath  a  fon. 

Dem.  Soft,  who  comes  here  ? 

Efiter  Nurfe,  with  a  Black-a-mocr  Child, 

■  Nurfe.  Good' morrow,  lords  : 
O,  tell  me,  did  you  fee  Aaron  the  Moor  ? 

Aar.  Well.  More  or  lefs,  or  ne'er  a  whit  at  all. 

Here 
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Here  Aaron  is,  and  what  wich  Aaron  now  ? 

Nur,  O  gentle  Aaron,  we  arc  all  undone  : 
Now  help,  or  woe  betide  thee  evermore  ! 

Aar.  Why,  what  a  caterwauling  doil  thou  keep  ? 
Whatdoft  thou  wrap  and  fumble  in  thine  arms  ? 

Nur.  O  that  which  I  would  hide  from  heaven's  eye. 
Our  emperefs'  fliame,  and  ilately  Rome*s  difgrace. 
S\\Q  is  delivered,  lords,  fhe  is  deiiver'd. 

Af.r,  To  whom  ? 

Nur,  I  mean,  ^r^z  is  brought  to  bed. 

Aar,  Well,  God  give  her  good  reft ! 
What  hath  he  fent  her  ? 

Nur,  A  devil. 

Aar.  Why,  then  fhe  is  the  devil's  dam  ;  a  joyful 
ifTue. 

Nur.  A  joylefs,  difmal,  black,  and  forrowful  ifTue*. 
Here  is  the  babe,  as  loathlbme  as  a  toad, 
Amongft  the  faireil  breeders  of  our  clime. 
The  emperelV  fends  it  thee,  thy  ftamp,  thy  feal  ; 
And  bids  thee  chriften  it  with  thy  dagger's  point. 

Aar.  Out,  our,  you  whore  !  is  black  fo  bafe  a  hue? 
Sweet  blowfe,  you  ags  a  beauteous  bloiTom,  fure. 

Dem.  Villain,  Vv'hat  haft  thou  done  ? 

Aar.  That  which  thou  canft  not  undo. 

Ghi.  Thou  haft  undone  our  mother. 

Aar.  Villain,  I've  done  thy  mother. 

Dem,  And  therein,  heilifti  dog,  thou  haft  undone. 
Woe  to  her  chance,  and  damn'd  her  loathed  choice, 
Accurs'd  the  offspring  of  fo  fcul  a  liend  ! 

Chi.  It  iliall  not  live. 

Aar,  It  ill  all  not  die. 

Nur.  Aaron,  it  mult,  the  mother  wills  it  fo. 

Aar.  What,  muft,  it  nuric  ?  tl^en  let  no  man  but  I 
Do  execution  on  my  fleftk  and  blood. 

De?n.  'I'll  broach  the  tadpole  on  my  rapier's  point. 

7  /'//  hroach  the  ta^oU r-J   A  broach  is  a  /pit.     V\\  /pit 

the  tadpole.  Jcknson. 

Nurfe, 
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Nurfe,  give  it  mc,  my  fword  fhall  foon  difpatch  it* 

Aar.  Sooner  this  fword  lliall  plow  thy  bowels  up. 
Stay,  murderous  villains,  will  you  kill  your  brother  ? 
Now,  by  the  burning  tapers  of  the  flcy. 
That  fhone  fo  brightly  when  this  boy  was  got. 
He  dies  upon  my  fcymitar's  (harp  point, 
That  touches  this  my  firft-born  fon  and  heir. 
I  tell  you,  younglings,  not  Enceladus, 
With  ail  his  threatning  band  of  Typhon's  brood, 
Kor  great  Alcides,-  nor  the  God  of  war. 
Shall  leize  this  prey,  out  of  his  father's  hands. 
What,  what,  ye  fanguine  fhallow- hearted  boysi 
Ye  white-lim'd  walls,  ye  ale- houfe  painted  figns. 
Coal-black  is  better  than  another  hue, 
In  that  it  feems  to  bear  another  hue  : 
Tor  all  the  water  in  the  ocean 
Can  never  turn  the  Iwan's  black  legs  to  white^ 
Although  (lie  lave  them  hourly  in  the  flood. 
Tell  the  emperefs  from  me,  1  am  of  age 
To  keep  mine  ovvn  ;  excufe  it,  how  fhe  can. 

Dem.  Wik  thou  betray  thy  noble  miftrefs  thus  ? 

Aar.  My  miftrefs  is  my  miftrefs  ;  this,  myfelf  5 
The  vigour  and  the  picture  of  my  youth. 
This,  before  all  the  world,  do  I  prefer ; 
This,  maugre  all  the  world,  will  I  keep  fafe; 
Or  fome  of  you  fhall  fmoke  for  it  in  P.ome. 

Dan.  By  this  our  mother  is  for  ever  'fham'd. 

Chi.  Rome  will  defpife  her  for  this  foul  efcape. 

Nur.  I'he  emperor  in  his  rage  will  doom  her  deaths 

Chi.  I  blufii  to  think  upon  this  ignominy. 

Aar.  Why,  there's  the  privilege  your  beauty  bears. 
Fy,  treacherous  hue,  that  will  betray  with  biufhing 
The  clofe  enads  and  counfels  of  the  heart ! 
Here's  a  young  lad  fram'd  of  another  leer, 

*  //;  that  it  ft  ems  to  hear  ancthir  hue .]   We  may  better  read. 

In  that  It  fcorns  fc  bear  ar.other  hue.  Johnson.. 

Look, 
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Look,  how  the  bkck  (lave  fmiles  upon  the  father-. 
As  who  fhould  fay,  "  Old  lad,  I  am  thine  own." 
He  is  your  brother,  lords  ;  fenfibly  fed 
Of  that  feif- blood,  that  firft  gave  life  to  you  ; 
And  from  that  womb,  where  you  imprifon'd  were, 
He  is  infranchifed,  and  come  to  light ; 
Nay,  he's  your  brother  by  the  furer  fide  ; 
Although  myfeal  is  ftamped  in  his  face. 

ISlur,  Aaron,  what  iliall  I  fay  unto  the  emperefs  ? 

Dem,  Advife  thee,  Aaron,  what  is  to  be  done. 
And  we  will  all  fubfcribe  to  thy  advice. 
Save  you  the  child,  fo  we  may  be  all  fafe. 

Aar,  Then  fir  we  down,  and  let  us  all  confult. 
My  fon  and  I  will  have  the  wind  of  you  •, 
Keep  there  ;  now  talk  at  pleafure  of  your  fafety. 

[They  fit  on  the  ground o 

Bern.  How  many  women  faw  this  child  of  his  ? 

Aar.  Why,  fo  •,  brave  lords,     When  we  all  join 
in  league, 
I  am  a  lamb ;  but  if  you  brave  the  Moor, 
The  chafed  boar,  the  mountain  lionefs. 
The  ocean,  fwells  not  fo  as  Aaron  ftorms. 
But  fay  again,   how  many  faw  the  child  ? 

Nur,  Cornelia  the  midwife,  and  myfelf. 
And  no  one  elfe  but  rhe  dtliver'd  emperefs. 

Aar,  The  emperefs,  the  midwife,  and  yourfelf — 
Two  may  keep  counfel  when  the  third's  away  : 

Go  to  the  emperefs,  tell  her  this  I  faid 

\He  kills  her. 
Week, — week  ! — So  cries  a  pig,  prepar'd  to  the  fpit. 

Bern.  What  mcan'ft  thou,  Aaron  ?  wherefore  didft 
thou  this  ?       ■ 

Aar,  O  lord,  fir,  'tis  a  deed  of  policy  : 
Shall  fhe  live  to  betray  this  guilt  of  ours  ? 
A  long-tongu'd  babling  goITip  ?  no,  lords,  no. 
And  now  be  it  known  to  you  my  full  intent: 
Npt  far,  one  Muliteus  lives,  mv  countryman. 

His 
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His  wife  but  yefternight  was  brou^t  to-bed. 
His  child  is  like  to  her,  fair  as  you  are. 
^  Go  pack  with  him,  and  give  the  mother  goldj 
And  tell  them  both  the  circumftance  of  all ; 
And  how  by  this  their  child  fhall  be  advanc'd. 
And  be  received  for  the  emperor's  heir. 
And  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  mine, 
To  calm  this  tempefl  whirling  in  the  court  j 
And  let  the  emperor  dandle  him  for  his  own. 
Hark  ye,  my  lords,  ye  fee,  I  have  given  her  phyfick  j 

[^Pointing  to  the  nurfe. 
And  you  muft  needs  beftow  her  funeral ; 
The  fields  are  near,  and  you  are  gallant  grooms. 
This  done,  fee  that  you  take  no  longer  days, 
But  fend  the  midwife  prefently  to  me. 
The  midwife  and  thenurfe  well  made  away. 
Then  let  the  ladies  tattle  what  they  pleafe. 

Chi,  Aaron,  I  fee,  thou  wilt  nottruft  the  air 
With  fecrets. 

Bern,  For  this  care  of  Tamora, 
Herfelf  and  hers  are  highly  bound  to  thee.    [ExeunK 

Aat\  Now  to  the  Goths,  as  fwift  as  fwallow  flies, 
There  to  difpofe  this  treafure  in  my  arms, 
And  fecretly  to  greet  the  emperefs'  friends. 
Come  on,  you  thick-lip'd  flave,  I  bear  you  hencci 
For  it  is  you  that  put  us  to  our  Ihifts  j 
ril  make  you  feed  on  berries,  and  on  rOots, 
And  feed  on  curds  and  whey,  and  fuck  the  goat. 
And  cabin  in  a  cave  ;  and  bring  you  up 
To  be  a  warrior,  and  command  a  camp.  [^ExU* 

'  Go  pack  cwith  htm ]  Pack   here  feeitis   to  have  the 

meaning  oi  tr.ake  a  bargain.     Or  it  may  mean,  as  in  the  phrafe  of 
Jnodern  gamcfter^,  to  aft  coUufuTly. 

•^nd  mighty  dukes  pack  kr.avu  for  ha^f  a  crDv;n»         PoF«» 
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SCENE     IIL 

A  Jlreet  near  the  palace. 

Enter  'Titus,  old  Marcus,  young  Lucius,  and  other 
Gentlemen  with  bows  ;  and  Titus  bears  the  arrows 
with  letters  on  the  end  of  them. 

Tit,  Come,  Marcus,  come;  kinfmen,  this  is  the 
way. 
Sir  boy,  now  let  me  fee  your  archery. 
Look,  ye  draw  home  enough,  and  'tis  there  flraight  % 
Terras  Aftrca  reliquit— -be  you  remember'd,  Marcus — 
She's  gone,  (he's  fled— Sirs,  take  you  to  your  tools. 
You,  coufins,  fhall  go  found  the  ocean, 
And  cafi  your  nets  j  haply,  you  may  find  her  in  the 
fea; 

Yet  there's  as  little  juftice  as  at  land 

No,  Publius  and  Sempronius,  you  muft  do  it, 
'Tis  you  mufl  dig  with  mattock  and  with  fpade. 
And  pierce  the  inmoil  centre  of  the  earth  i 
Then  when  you  come  to  Pluto's  region, 
I  pray  you,  deliver  this  petition, 
Tell  him  it  is  for  juftice,  and  for  aid  ; 
And  that  it  comes  from  old  Andronicus, 
Shaken  with  forrows  in  ungrateful  Rome. 
Ah,  Rome  1 — Well,  well,  I  made  thee  miferable^^ 
What  time  I  threw  the  people's  fuffrages 
On  him,  that  thus  doth  tyrannize  o'er  me. 
Go,  get  you  gone,  and  pray  be  careful  all. 
And  leave  you  not  a  man  of  war  unfearch'd  : 
This  wicked  emperor  may  have  lliipp'd  her  hence^ 
And,  kinfmen,  then  we  may  go  pipe  for  jufticeo 

Mar.  Oh,  Publius,  is  nor  this  a  heavy  cafe. 
To  fee  thy  noble  uncle  thus  diuradt  ? 

Pub.  Therefore,  my  lord,  it  highly  us  concerns. 
By  day  and  night  to  attend  hi  d  carefully. 

Vol.  VIII.  H  h  And 
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And  feed  his  humour  kindly  as  we  may, 
Till  time  beget  fome  careful  remedy. 

Mar,  Kinfmen,  his  forrows  are  pad  remedy: 
Join  with  the  Goths,  and  with  revengeful  war 
Take  wreak  on  Rome  for  this  ingratitude. 
And  vengeance  on  the  traitor  Saturnine. 

Tit.  Publius,  how  now  ?  how  now,  my  mailers, 
What,  have  you  met  with  her  ? 

Pub,  No,   my  good  lord  ^  but  Pluto  fends  you 
word, 
If  you  will  have  revenge  from  hell  you  fhall. 
Marry,  for  juilice,  fhe  is  fo  employed. 
He  thinks,  with  Jove  in  heaven,  or  Ibmewhere  elfe. 
So  that  perforce  you  needs  muft  flay  a  time. 

T'it.   He  doth  me  wrong  to  feed  me  with  delays  ; 
I'll  dive  into  the  burning  lake  below, 
And  pull  her  out  of  Acheron  by  the  heels. 
Marcus,  we  are  but  ilirubs,  no  cedars  we. 
No  big-bon'd  men,  fram'd  of  the  Cyclops'  fize, 
But  metal,  Marcus,  fteel  to  the  very  back  ; 
*  Yet  v/rung  with  wrongs  more  than  our  backs  can 

bear. 
And  fith  there  is  no  juftlce  in  earth  nor  hell. 
We  will  folicit  heaven,  and  move  the  Gods, 
To  fend  down  juftice  for  to  wreak  our  wrongs  : 
Come,  to  this  gear  5  you  are  a  good  archer,  Marcus. 

[^He  gives  them  the  arrows* 
Ad  Jovem,  that's  for  you — here,  ad  Apollinem — 
Ad  Marteni^  that's  for  myfelf ; 
Here,  boy,  to  Pallas — here,  to  Mercury— 

To  Saturn  and  to  Ccelus — not  to  Saturnine 

You  were  as  good  to  Hioot  againft  the  wind. 
To  it,  boy  ;   Marcus — loofe  when  I  bid : 
O'  my  word,.  I  have  written  to  effed, 
There's  not  a  God  left  unfolicited. 

'  Tetqvung  nvith  -wreN^Sf        ■   ]  To  'wring  a  horfe  is  to  prefs 
or  itrain  his  back.  Johnson. 

Mar. 
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Mar,  Kinfmen,  (hoot  all  your  fliafts  into  the  court. 
We  will  afflict  the  emperor  in  his  pride.     [TheyJhooL 

^it.  Now,  mailers,  draw  ;  oh,  well  faid,  Lucius  t 
Good  boy,  in  Virgo's  lap,  give  it  to  Pallas. 

Mar.  My  lord,  I  am  a  mile  beyond  the  moon  •,  * 
Your  letter  is  with  Jupiter  by  this. 

Tit,  Ha,  Publius,  Publius,  what  haft  thou  done? 
See,  fee,  thou  haft  fnot  off  one  of  Taurus'  horns. 

Mar,  This  was  the  fport,  my  lord  ;  when  Publius 
ftiot, 
The  bull  being  gall'd,  gave  Aries  fuch  a  knock. 
That  down  fell  both  the  ram's  horns  in  the  court, 
And  who  ftiould  find  them  but  the  emprefs'  villain  ? 
She  laugh'd,  and  told  the  Moor,  he  iliould  not  chufe 
But  give  them  to  his  m.after  for  a  prefent. 

Tit,  Why,  there  it  goes.     God  give  your  lordlhip 

joy  J 

Enter  a  Clowriy  with  a  hajket  and  two  pigeons. 

News,  news  from  heav'n ;  Marcus,  the  poft  is  comCe 
Sirrah,  what  tidings  ?  have  you  any  letters  ? 
Shall  1  have  juftice  ?  what  fays  Jupiter  ? 

Clown,  Who?  the  gibbet  maker?  he  fays,  that  he 
hath  taken  them  down  again,  for  the  m.an  muft  not  be 
hang'd  till  the  next  week. 

Tit,  Tut,  what  fays  Jupiter,  I  afk  thee  ? 

Clown,  Alas,  fir,  I  know  not  Jupiter, 
I  never  drank  with  him  in  all  my  life. 

Tit.  Why,  villain,  art  not  thou  the  carrier  ? 

Clown,  Ay,  of  my  pigeons,  fir,  nothing  elfe. 

Tit,  Why,  didft  thou  not  come  from  heaven  ? 

Clown.  From  heaven  ?  alas,  fir,  I  never  came  there. 
God  forbid,  I  ftiould  be  fo  bold  to  prefs,  into  heaven 

*  -^  I  am  a  mile  beyond  the  moon  ;]  The  folios  1623  and  1632  read, 
-/  ajm  a  mile  beyond  the  moon,  St  e  evens. 

H  h  2  in 
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in  my  young  days.  Why,  I  am  going  with  my  pi- 
geons to  the  tribunal  plebs,  to  take  up  a  matter  of 
brawl  betwixt  my  uncle  and  one  of  the  emperial's  men. 

Mar.  Why,  fir,  that  is  as  fit  as  can  be  to  ferve  for 
your  oration,  and  let  him  deliver  the  pigeons  to  the 
emperor  from  you. 

21?/.  1  ell  me,  can  you  deliver  an  oration  to  the  em- 
peror with  a  grace? 

K.lcwn.  Nay,  truly,  fir,  I  could  never  fay  grace  in 
all  my  life. 

Ta.  sirrah,  come  hither,  make  no  more  ado. 
But  give  your  pigeons  to  the  emperor. 
By  me  ihou  fhalt  have  jufticeat  his  hands. 

Hold,  hold mean  while,  here's   money  for  thy 

charges. 
Give  me  a  pen  and  ink. 
Sirrah,  can  you  v>^ith  a  grace  deliver  a  fupplication  ? 

Clown,  /^y,  fir. 

57/.  Then  here  is  a  fupplication  for  you  :  and  when 
you  come  to  him,  at  the  firft  approach  you  muft  kneel, 
then  kils  his  foot,  then  deliver  up  your  pigeons,  and 
then  look  for  your  reward.  I'll  be  at  hand,  fir  \  fee 
y^u  do  it  bravely. 

Clown.  I  warrant  you,  fir.     Let  me  alone. 

T'/V.  Sirrah,  haft  thou  a  knife  ?  come,  let  me  fee  it. 
Here,  Marcus,  fold  it  in  the  oration. 
For  thou  haft  made  it  like  an  humble  fuppliant  5 
And  when  thou  haft  given  it  the  emperor. 
Knock  at  my  door,  and  tell  me  what  he  fays. 

Clown.  God  be  with  you,  fir,  I  wilL 

^it.  Come,   Marcus,  let  us  go.     Publius,  follow 
me«  \Exeunt. 


SCENE 
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S  C  E  N  E     IV. 

^HE     PALACE. 

Enter  Emperor  and  Emperefs^  and  her  two  fons ;  the 
Emperor  brings  the  arrows  in  his  hand,  that  ^itus 
Jhot, 

Sat.  Why,  lords,  what  v/rongs  are  thefe  ?  was  ever 
feen 
An  emperor  of  Rome  thus  over-borne, 
Troubled,  confronted  thus,  and  for  the  extent 
Of  equal  juilice,  us'd  in  fuch  ccnrempt  ? 
My  lords,  you  know,  as  do  the  migluful  Gods, 
However  the  difturbers  of  our  peace 
Buz  in  the  people's  ears,  there  nought  hath  paft. 
But  even  v/ith  law  againft  the  wilful  fons 
Of  old  Andronicus.     And  what  an  if 
His  forrows  have  fo  overwhelm'd  his  wits. 
Shall  we  be  thus  afflidled  in  his  wreaks. 
His  fits,  his  phrenzy,  and  his  bitternefs  ? 
And  now  he  writes  to  heaven  for  his  redrefs. 
See,  here's  to  Jove,  and  this  to  Mercury, 
This  to  Apollo,  this  to  the  God  of  war  •, 
Sweet  fcrolls,  to  fly  about  the  flreets  of  Rome  1 
What's  this  but  libelling  againil  the  fenate. 
And  blazoning  our  injuftice  every  where  ? 
A  goodly  humour,  is  it  not  my  lords  P 
As  who  would  fay,  in  Rome  no  juftice  were. 
But,  if  I  live,  his  feigned  ecftafies 
Shall  be  no  fhelter  to  thefe  outrages  •, 
But  he  and  his  (hall  know,  that  juilice  Hves 
In  Saturninus' health  :  whom,  iflhefleep. 
He'll  fo  awake,  as  ilie  in  fury  fhall 
Cut  oft  the  proud'ft  confpirator  that  lives, 

Tarn.  My  gracious  lord,  mod  lovely  Saturni-e, 
IL^ordcf  my  life,  commander  of  my  thought, 

H  h  3  Calm 
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Calm  thee,  and  bear  the  faults  of  Titus'  age. 

The  effeds  of  forrow  for  his  valiant  fons, 

"Whofe  lols  hath   pierc'd   him  deep  and  fcarr'd  his 

heart  ; 
And  rather  comfort  his  diftreffed  plight. 
Than  prcfecute  the  meanefl,  or  the  bed, 
Forthefeconrempts.  "Why,  thus  it  fliall  become  [AJide, 
High-v/itted  Tamora  to  gloze  with  all  : 
But,  Titus,  I  have  touch'd  ihee  to  the  quick. 
Thy  life-blood  out :  if  Aaron  now  be  wife. 
Then  is  all  fafe,  the  anchors  in  the  port. 

Enter  Clown. 
How  now,  good  fellov/,  wouldftthou  fpeak  with  us? 

Clown.  Yes,  forfooth,  an  your  miftreslhip  be  em- 
perial. 

Tarn,  Emperefs  I  am,-  but  yonder  fits  the  emperor. 

Clown.  'Tis  he.     God  and  St.  Stephen  give  you 
good  even : 
I  have  brought  you  a  letter,  and  a  couple  of  pigeons 
here.  [The  Emperor  reads  the  letter. 

Sat.  Go,  take  him  away,^  and  hang  him  prefently. 

Clown.  How  much  m.oney  mufr  i  have  ? 

Tarn.  Come,  firrah,  thou  muft  be  hang'd. 

Clown    Hang'd  !    by'r  lady,  then  I  have  brought 
vjp  a  neck  to  a  fair  end.  Exit. 

Sat.  Deipightful  and  intolerable  wrongs  ! 
Shall  I  endure  this  monflrous  villainy  ? 
I  know  from  whence  this  fame  device  proceeds, 
May  this  be  borne  ?  as  if  his  traiterous  fons. 
That  dy'd  by  law  for  murder  of  our  brother. 
Have  by  my  ;iieans  been  butchcr'd  wrongfully  ? 
Go,  drag  the  viiiain  hither  by  the  hair. 
Nor  age  nor  honour  fnali  fhape  privilege. 
For  this  proud  mock,  I'll  be  thy  (laughter  man. ; 
Sly  frantic  k  wretch,  that  holp'il  to  make  me  great, 
in  hope  thyfelf  fhould  govern  Rome  and  me. 

Enter 
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3  Enter  jEmilius, 

Sat,  What  news  with  thee,  i^millns  ? 

jEmiL  Arm,  arm,  my  lords ;  Rome    never   had 
more  caule ; 
The  Goths  have  gather'd  head,  and  with  a  power 
Of  high-refolved  men,  bent  to  the  fpoil. 
They  hither  march  amain,  under  the  condu6l 
Of  Lucius,  fon  to  old  Andronicus, 
Who  threats  in  courfe  of  his  revenge  to  do 
As  much  as  ever  Coriolanus  did. 

Sat.  Is  warlike  Lucius  general  of  the  Goths? 
Thefe  tidings  nip  me,  and  I  hang  the  head 
As  flowers  with  frofb,  or  grafs  beat  down  with  ftorms. 
Ay,  now  begin  our  forrows  to  approach  ; 
'Tis  he,  the  common  people  love  fo  much, 
Myfelf  have  often  over-heard  them  fay. 
When  I  havev/alked  like  a  private  man, 
That  Lucius'  banifhment  was  wrongfully. 
And  they  have  wiih'd  that  Lucius  were  tlieir  emperor. 

Tarn.  Why  fhould  you  fear?  is  not  our  city  ftrongP 

Sat.  Ay,  but  the  citizens  favour  Lucius, 
And  will  revolt  from  m.e  to  fuccour  him. 

^a7n.  King,    be  thy  thoughts  imperious  like  thy 
name. 
Is  the  fun  dimm'd,  that  gnats  do  fly  in  it } 
The  eagle  fuffers  little  birds  to  fing, 
And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby. 
Knowing,  that  with  the  fhadow  of  his  wings. 
He  can  at  pleafure  flint  their  melody  •, 

3  Enter  Nuntius  jEmilius.]  Thus  the  old  books  have  defcribed 
this  charadler.  In  the  author's  manufcript,  Iprefume,  it  was  writ, 
^»^^r  Nuntius  ;  and  they  obferving,  that  he  is  immediately  called 
^milius,  thought  proper  to  give  him  his  whole  title,  and  {o  clap- 
ped in  Enter  Nuntius  ^milius. — Mr.  Pope  has  very  critically 
followed  them  ;  and  ought,  methinks,  to  have  give  his  new-adop- 
ted citizen  Nuntius  a  place  in  the  Dramatis  Perfona^.        Thsob. 

H  h  4  Even 
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Even  fo  mayTi  thou  the  giddy  men  of  Rome. 
Then  cheer  thy  fpiric,  for  know,  thou  emperor, 
I  will  enchant  the  old  Andronicus 
With  words  more  fvyeet,  and  yet  more  dangerous, 
Than  baits  to  filh,  or  ^  honey-fcalks  to  fheep: 
When  as  the  one  is  wounded  with  the  bait, 
The  other  rotted  with  delicious  food. 

Sat.  But  he  will  not  intre.it  his  fon  for  us. 

'Tarn.  If  Tamora  intreat  him,  then  he  will  j 
For  I  can  fniooth,  and  nil  his  aged  ear 
With  golden,  pro  miles  ;  that  were  his  heart 
Almoft  impregnable,  his  old  ears  deaf, 
Yet  (liould  both  ear  and  heart  obey  my  tongue. 
Go  thou  before  as  our  embaiTador  •,        [To  JEmilius^ 
Sav,  thai  the  emperor  requefts  a  parley 
Of  warlike  Lucius,  and  appoint  the  meeting. 

SaL  .^milius,  do  this  melfage  honourably 
And  if  hefiand  on  hoflage  for  his  fafety, 
Bid  him  demand  what  pledge  will  pleale  him  bed. 

^^ml.  Your  bidding  fnall  I  do  effedlually.      [Exii. 

Tarn,  ^s^ow  will  I  to  that  old  Andronicus, 
And  temper  him,  with  ail  the  art  I  have. 
To  pluck  proud  Lucius  from  the  warlike  Goths. 
And  now,  iweet  emperor,  be  blith  again, 
And  bury  ail  thy  fear  in  my  devices. 

Silt.  Then  go  fuccefsfully,  and  plead  to  him. 

[Exeunt. 


^  ' hcney-flalks  to  Jkeep  ;]    Uouy-Jlalks  are  clover-flowers^ 

which  contain  a  fweet  juice.     It    is  ccmmon  for  cattle  to  over- 
charge themfclves  with  clover,  and  die.  Johnson, 
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A  C  T     V.      SCENE     I. 

The  comp^  at  a  finall  diftance  from  Rome, 
Enter  Lucius  with  Goths^  with  drum  and  foldiers, 

Lucius. 

APPROVED  warriors,  and  my  faithful  friends, 
I  have  received  letters  from  great  Rome, 
VN^hich  fignify,  what  hate  they  bear  their  emperor. 
And  how  defirous  of  our  fight  they  are. 
Therefore,  great  lords,  be,  as  your  titles  witnefs. 
Imperious  and  impatient  of  your  wrongs  ; 
And  wherein  Rome  hach  done  you  any  fcathe. 
Let  him  make  treble  fatisfadlion. 

Goth.  Brave  flip,  fprung  from  the  great  Andronicus, 
Whofe  name  was  once  our  terror,  now  our  comfort  j 
Whofe  high  exploits  and  honourable  deeds 
Ingrateful  Rome  requites  with  foul  contempt. 
Be  bold  in  us  ;  we'll  follow  where  thou  lead'ft. 
Like  flinging  bees  in  hotteil  fummcr's  day. 
Led  by  their  mailer  to  the  flower'd  fields. 
And  be  aveng'd  on  curfed  Tamora. 

Omn.  And,  as  he  faith,  fo  fay  we  all  with  him. 

Luc.  I  humbly  thank  him,  and  I  thank  you  all. 
But  who  com.es  here,  led  by  a  lufly  Goth  ? 

J^nter  a  Goth  leading  A^ron^  with  his  child  in  his 
arms, 

Goth.  Renowned  Lucius,  from  our  troops  I  flray'd 
?  To  g^ze  upon  a  ruinous  monaflery  ; 

And 

5  To  gaze  upon  a  ruinous  monajifry.']  Shakefpeare  has  fo  perpetu- 
ally offended  againll  chronology  in  all   his   plays,  that  no  very 
conclufive  argument  can  be  deduced  from  the  particular  abfurdity 
of  thefe  anachronifms,  relative  to  the  authenticity  oi  Titus  Andro- 
nicus* 
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And  as  I  earneftly  did  fix  mine  eye 
Upon  the  wafted  building,  fuddenly 
I  heird  a  child  cry  underneath  a  wall  ; 
I  made  unto  the  noife,  when  foon  I  heard 
The  crying  babe  controuFd  with  this  difcourfe  : 
Peace,  tawny  flave,  half  me  and  half  thy  dam. 
Did  not  thy  hue  bewray  whofe  brat  thou  art. 
Had  nature  lent  thee  but  thy  mother's  look. 
Villain,  thou  might'ft  have  been  an  emperor; 
But  where  the  bull  and  cow  are  boih  milk-white. 
They  never  do  beget  a  coal-black  calf. 
Peace,  villain,  peace  !  (even  thus  he  rates  the  babe) 
For  I  muft  bear  thee  to  a  trufty  Goth  ; 
Who,  when  he  knows  thou  art  die  emperefs'  babe. 
Will  hold  thee  dearly  for  thy  mother's  fake." 
With  this  my  weapon  drawn,  I  ruili'd  upon  him, 
Surpriz'd  him  fuddenly,  and  brought  him  hither. 
To  ufe  as  you  think  needful  of  the  m.an, 

Tmc.  O  worthy  Goth,  this  is  the  incarnate  devil. 
That  robb'd  Andronicus  of  his  good  hand  ; 
This  is  the  pearl  that  plcas'd  ycur  emperefs'  eye. 
And  here's  the  bafe  fruit  of  his  burning  luft. 
Say,  wall-ey'd  flave,  whither  would'ft  thou  convey 
This  growing  image  of  thy  fiend-iike  face  ? 
Why  doft  not  fpeak  ?  Vv^hat !  deaf  ?  no !   not  a  word ^ 
A  halter,  foldiers  ♦,  hang  him  on  this  tree, 
And  by  his  fide  his  fruit  of  baftardy. 

j^dr.  Touch  not  the  boy,  he  is  of  royal  blood. 
Xtic.  Too  like  the  fire  forever  being  good. 
Firft,  hang  the  child,  that  he  may  fee  it  ipraw], 
A  fisht  to  vex  the  father's  foul  withal. 

m'cus.  And  yet  the  rutre^  monafleryy  the  fnfijh  tricks,  &c.  that 
Aaron  talks  of,  and  the  French  faliitation  from  the  mouth  of  Ti- 
tus are  altogether  fo  very  much  out  of  place,  that  I  cannot  perfuade 
myfelf  even  our  harty  poet  could  have  been  guilty  of  their  infer- 
tion,  or  have  permitted  them  to  remain,  had  he  corredied  the  per- 
formance for  another.  Steevens. 

Get 
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f  Get  me  a  ladder, 

Aar,  Lucius,  fave  the  child, 
And  bear  it  from  me  to  the  emperefs  5 
If  thou  do  this,  Til  fhew  thee  wond'rous  things. 
That  highly  may  advantage  thee  to  hear ; 
If  thou  wilt  not,  befall  what  may  befall, 
riifpeak  no  more;  but  vengeance  rot  you  all  I 

Luc.  Say  on,  and  if  it  pleafe  me  which  thou  fpeak'fl. 
Thy  child  ihall  live,  and  I  will  fee  it  nourifli'd. 

Jar,  An  if  it  pleafe  thee?  why,  affure  thee,  Lucius, 
'Twill  vex  thy  foul  to  hear  what  I  fhall  fpeak  ; 
For  I  muft  talk  of  murders,  rapes,  and  miafiacres, 
A3.S  of  black  night,  abominable  deeds, 
Complots  of  mifchief,  treafon,  villainies, 
Ruthtul  to  hear,  yet  piteoufly  perform'd  •, 
And  rhis  Ihall  all  be  buried  by  my  death, 
Unlefs  thou  fwear  to  me,  my  child  fhall  live. 

Luc,  Tell  on  thy  mind  ;  I  fay,  thy  child  fhall  live. 
Aar.  Swear,  that  he  fhall  •,  and  then  I  will  begin. 
Luc.  Who  fhould  I   fwear  by  ?  thou  believ'ft  no 
God: 
That  granted,  how  can'fl  thou  believe  an  oath  ? 
Aar.  What  if  I  do  not  ?  as,  indeed,  I  do  not  ; 
Yet,  for  I  know  thou  art  religious. 
And  hafl  a  thing  within  thee  called  confcience. 
With  twenty  popifh  tricks  and  ceremonies. 
Which  I  have  feen  thee  careful  to  obferve. 
Therefore  I  urge  thy  oath  ;  (for  that,  I  know. 
An  iL.iot  holds  his  bauble  for  a  God, 
And  keeps  the  oath,  which  by  that  God  he  fwears. 
To  that  I'll  urge  him;) — therefore,  thou  fhalt  vow 
By  that  fame  God,  what  God  foe'er  it  be, 

^  Aar.  Get  fne  a  ladder.  Lucius,  /a<ve  the  child.]  All  the  printed 
editions  have  given  this  whole  verfe  to  Aaron.  Butwhy  ihould  the 
Moor  here  a(k  for  a  ladder,  who  earneftly  wanted  to  have  his 
fhild  faved?  Theobald. 

That 
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That  thou  ador'fl  and  haft  in  reverence, 

To  fave  my  boy,  nourifh,  and  bring  him  up ; 

Or  elie  I  will  dilcovcr  nought  to  thee. 

Luc,  Even  by  my  God,  1  fwear  to  thee,  I  will. 

Aar,  Firft,  knov/  thou,  I  begot  him  on  the  em- 
perefs. 

Luc.  O  moft  inlatiate,  luxurious  woman  ! 

Aar,  Tut,  Lucius,  this  was  but  a  deed  of  charity. 
To  that  which  thou  fhalt  hear  of  me  anon. 
'Twas  her  two  fons  that  murder'd  BafTianus ; 
They  cut  thy  filler's  tongue,  and  ravifh'd  her. 
And  cut  her  hands,  and  trimm'd  her  as  thou  faw*ft. 

Luc,    Oh,    detefrable   villain  1    call'ft   thou    that 
trimming  ? 

Aar,  Why,  fhe  was  wafhed,  and  cut,  and  trimm/d  -, 
And  'twas  trim  fport  for  them  that   had  the  doing 
of  it. 

Luc.  Oh,  barbarous  beaftly  villains,  like  thyfelf ! 

dar.  Indeed,  I  was  the  tutor  to  inftrucft  them. 
That  codding  fpirit  had  they  from  their  mother, 
As  fure  a  card  as  ever  won  the  fet  ; 
That  bloody  mind,  I  think,  they  learn'd  of  me, 
^  As  true  a  dog,  as  ever  fought  at  head  -, — 
Weil ;  let  my  deeds  be  witnefs  of  my  worth. 
1  train'd  thy  brethren  to  that  guileful  hole. 
Where  the  dead  corps  of  Baffianus  lay  : 
I  wrote  the  letter  that  thy  father  found. 
And  hid  the  gold  v/ithin  the  letter  mention'd  \ 
Confederate  v/ith  the  queen,  and  her  two  fons. 
And  what  not  done,  that  thou  haft  caufe  to  rue. 
Wherein  I  had  no  ftroke  of  mifchief  in't  ! 
I  play'd  the  cheater  for  thy  father's  hand, 
And  when  I  had  it  drew  mylelf  apart. 
And  almoft  broke  miy  heart  with  extreme  laughter. 

^  Ai  true  a  c^og  as  e<vsr  fought  at  head 'i\  An  allufion  to  bull-dogs, 
whofe  generofity  and  courags  are  always  fhown  by  meeting  the 
bill!  ihiront,  and  feizing  his  nofe,  Johnson. 

I  P>7'4 
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I  pry'd  me  through  the  crevice  of  a  wall. 
When  for  his  hand  he  had  his  two  fons'  heads  i 
Beheld  his  tears,  and  laugh'd  fo  heartily. 
That  both  mine  eyes  were  rainy  like  to  his. 
And  when  I  told  the  emperefs  of  this  fport. 
She  fwooned  almoft  at  my  pleafing  tale, 
And  for  my  tidings,  gave  me  twenty  kifles. 

Goth,  What!  canil  thou  fay  all  this,  and  never 
blufti  ? 

^ar.  Ay,  like  a  black  dog,  as  the  faying  is. 

Liic,  Art  thou  not  forry  for  thefe  heinous  deeds  ? 

Aar.  Ay,  that  I  had  not  done  a  thoufand  more. 
Even  now  1  curfe  the  day  (and  yet,  I  think. 
Few  come  within  thecompafsof  my  curfe) 
Wherein  I  did  not  Ibme  notorious  ill, 
As  kill  a  man,  or  elfe  devife  his  death ; 
Ravifh  a  maid,  or  plot  the  way  to  do  it ; 
Accufe  fome  innocent,  and  forfvvear  myfelf ; 
Set  deadly  enmity  between  two  friends ; 
Make  poor  m.en's  cattle  break  their  necks  ; 
Set  fire  on  barns  and  hay-fracks  in  the  night, 
And  bid  the  owners  quench  them  with  their  tears. 
Oft  have  I  digg'd  up  dead  men  from  their  graves. 
And  fet  them  upright  at  their  dear  friends'  doors. 
Even  when  the  forrow  almoft  was  forgot  ^ 
And  on  their  fl<ins,  as  on  the  bark  of  trees. 
Have  with  my  knife  carved  in  Roman  letters, 
"  Let  not  your  forrow  die,  though  I  am  dead." 
Tut,  I  have  done  a  thoufand  dreadful  things. 
As  willingly  as  one  would  kill  a  fly  •, 
And  nothing  grieves  me  heartily  indeed. 
But  that  I  cannot  do  ten  thoufand  more. 

Luc,  Bring  down  the  devil,^  for  he  muft  not  die 
So  fweet  a  death,  as  hanging  prefently. 

Aar. 

^  Bring  do^jcn  the  Jst'iL]  It  appears,  from  thefe  words,  that  ths 
audience  were  entertained  with  part  of  the  apparatus  of  an  execu- 
tion. 
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Aar.  If  there  be  devils,  'would  I  were  a  devil. 
To  live  and  burn  in  everlafting  fire. 
So  I  might  have  your  company  in  hell. 
But  to  torment  you  with  my  bitter  tongue  ! 

Luc,  Sirs,  Hop  his  mouth,  and  let  him  fpeak  no 
more. 

Enter  jEmilius, 

Goth,  My  lord,  there  is  a  meffenger  from  Rome 
Defires  to  be  admitted  to  your  prefence. 

Luc.  Let  him  come  near. 

Welcome,  ^milius,  what's  the  news  from  Rome  ? 

jEmiL   Lord   Lucius,  and   you   princes   of   the 
Goths, 
The  Roman  emperor  greets  you  all  by  me  ; 
And,  for  he  underftands  you  are  in  arms. 
He  craves  a  parley  at  your  father's  houfe. 
Willing  you  to  demand  your  hoftages. 
And  they  (hall  be  immediately  deliver'd. 

Goth.  What  fays  our  general  ? 

Luc.  ^milius,  let  the  emperor  give  his  pledges 
Unto  my  father  and  my  uncle  Marcus, 
And  we  will  come.     March  away.  [Exeuftt, 

SCENE    II. 

Changes  to  Titus's  palace  in  Rome. 

Enter  Tamora^  Chiron^  and  Demetrius^  dijguis'd, 

■  Tarn.  Thus,  in  thefe  ftrange  and  fad  habiliments, 
I  will  encounter  with  Andronicus, 
And  fay,  lam  Revenge  fent  from  below, 
To  join  with  him,  and  right  his  heinous  wrongs, 

tlon,  and  that  Aaron  was  mounted  on  a  ladder,  as  ready  to  be 
turned  off.  St e evens. 

Knock 
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Knock  at  the  ftudy,  where,  they  fay,  he  keeps, 
To  ruminate  ilrange  plots  of  dire  revenge  ; 
Tell  him.  Revenge  is  come  to  join  with  him. 
And  work  confufion  on  his  enemies. 

[They  knock,  and  'Titus  appears  above. 
Tit,  Who  doth  molelt  my  contemplation  ? 
Is  it  your  trick  to  make  me  ope  the  door. 
That  fo  my  fad  decrees  may  fly  away, 
And  all  my  ftudy  be  to  no  effed? 
You  are  deceiv'd ;  for  what  I  mean  to  do. 
See,  here  in  bloody  lines  I  have  fee  down  ; 
And  what  is  written  fhall  be  executed. 
Tam.  Titus,  I  am  come  to  talk  with  thee. 
Tit,  No,  not  a  word :  how  can  I  grace  my  talk, 
Wanting  a  hand  to  give  it  that  accord  ? 
Thou  haft  the  odds  of  me,  therefore  no  more. 
Tam,  If  thou  did'ft  know  me,  thou  wouldft  talk 

with  me. 
Tit,  I  am  not  mad ;  I  know  thee  well  enough  ; 
Witnefs  this  wretched  ftump,  thefe  crimfon  lines, . 
Witnefs  thefe  trenches,  made  by  grief  and  care, 
Witnefs  the  tiring  day  and  heavy  night, 
Witnefs  all  forrow,  that  I  know  thee  well 
For  our  proud  emperefs,  mighty  Tamora. 
Is  not  thy  coming  for  my  other  hand  ? 

Tam.  Know  thou,  fad  man,  I  am  not  Tamora  : 
She  is  thy  enemy,  and  I  thy  friend  ; 
I  am  Revenge,  fent  from  the  infernal  kingdom. 
To  eafe  the  gnawing  vulture  of  thy  mind. 
By  working  wreakful  vengeance  on  thy  foes. 
Come  down,  and  welcome  me  to  this  world's  light ; 
Confer  with  me  of  murder  and  of  death  ; 
There's  not  a  hollow  cave,  nor  lurking-place. 
No  vaft  obfcurity,  or  mifty  vale, 
Where  bloody  murder  or  detefted  rape 
Can  couch  for  fear,  but  I  will  find  them  out, 
And  in  their  ears  tell  them  my  dreadful  name, 

I  Revenge 
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Revenge,  V/hich  makes  the  foul  offenders  quake. 

"Tit,  Art  thou  Revenge  ?  and  art  thou  fent  to  me. 
To  be  a  torment  to  mine  enemies  ? 

Tarn.  I  am,  therefore  come  down  and  welcome  mc« 

Tit,  Do  me  fome  fervice,  ere  1  come  to  thee. 
Lo,  by  thy  fide,  where  Rape  and  Murder  fland  ; 
Now  give  fome  'furance  that  thou  art  Revenge, 
Stab  them,  or  tear  them  on  thy  chariot  wheels; 
And  then  I'll  come  and  be  thy  waggoner, 
And  whirl  along  with  thee  about  the  globe  5 
Provide  two  proper  palfries  black  as  jet. 
To  hale  thy  vengeful  waggon  fwift  away. 
And  find  out  murders  in  their  guilty  caves  5 
And  when  thy  car  is  loaden  with  their  heads, 
I  will  difmount,  and  by  thy  waggon-wheel 
Trot  like  a  fervile  footman  all  day  long ; 
Even  from  Hyperion's  rifing  in  the  ealt. 
Until  his  very  downfall  in  thefea. 
And  day  by  day  I'll  do  this  heavy  tafk, 
^  So  thou  dellroy  Rapine  and  Murder  there. 

Tarn.  Thefe  are  my  minillers,  and  come  with  me. 

Tit,  Are  they  thy  minifters  P  what  are  they  call'd  ? 

Ta7n.  Rapine  and  Murder  ;  therefore  called  fo, 
'Caufe  they  take  vengeance  on  fuch  kind  of  men. 

Tit,  Good  lord,  how  like  the  emprefs'  fons  they 
are. 
And  you  the  emperefs !  but  we  worldly  men 
Have  miferable  and  miflaking  eyes. 
O  fweet  Revenge,  now  do  I  come  to  thee, 
And  if  one  arm's  embracement  will  content  thee, 

5  So  thoudefir-uy  Rapine  and  Murder  there.^  I  do  not  know  of  an;; 
inftance  that  can  be  brought  to  prove  that  ra^e  and  rapine  were 
ever  ufed  as  fynonimous  terms.  The  v/ord  rapine  has  always  been 
employed  for  a  Lfs  fatal  kind  of  plunder,  and  means  the  violent  a6l 
of  deprivation  of  any  good,  the  honour  here  alluded  to  being  al- 
ways excepted.  Stesvens. 

I  will 
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I  will  embrace  thee  in  it  by  and  by. 

[Exit  ^itus  from  above, 
Tarn.  This  clofmg  with  him  fits  his  lunacy. 
Whate'er  I  forge  to  teed  his  brain-fick  fits, 
Do  you  uphold,  and  maintain  in  your  fpeech, 
For  now  he  firmly  takes  me  for  Revenge ; 
And,  being  credulous  in  this  mad  thought, 
I'll  make  him  fend  for  Lucius,  his  fon  : 
And  whilft  I  at  a  banquet  hold  him  fure, 
I'll  find  fome  cunning  practice  out  of  hand. 
To  fcatter  and  difperfe  the  giddy  Goths, 
Or,  at  the  lead  make  them  his  enemies. 
See,  here  he  comes,  and  I  mufl  ply  my  theme. 

Enter  Titus, 

Tit.  Long  have  I  been  forlorn,  and  all  for  thee  5 
Welcome,  dread  fury,  to  my  woeful  houfe  ; 
Rapine  and  Murder,  you  are  welcome  too  : 
How  like  the  emperefs  and  her  fons  you  are  ! 
Well  are  you  fitted,  had  you  but  a  Moor ; 
Could  not  all  hell  afford  you  fuch  a  devil  ? 
For,  well  I  wot,  the  emperefs  never  wags. 
But  in  her  company  there  is  a  Moor ; 
And  would  you  reprefent  our  queen  aright. 
It  were  convenient  you  had  fuch  a  devil. 
But  welcome,  as  you  are,  what  fhall  we  do  ? 

Tarn,  What  wouldft  thou  have  us  do,  Andronicus  ? 

Dem,  Shew  me  a  murderer,  I'll  deal  with  him. 

Cbi,  Shew  me  a  villain,  that  has  done  a  rape. 
And  I  am  fent  to  be  reveng'd  on  him. 

Tarn.  Shew  me  a  thoufand,  that   have  done  thee 
wrong  ♦, 
And  I  will  be  revenged  on  them  all. 

Tit.  Look  round  about  the  wicked  ftreets  of  Rome, 
And  when  thou  find'ft  a  man  that'.3  like  thyfelf  ; 
Good  Murder,  flab  him  -,  he's  a  murderer. 
Go  thou  with  him,  and  when  it  is  thy  hap. 

Vol.  VIII.  li  To 
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To  find  another  that  is  like  to  thee, 
*  Good  Rapine,  flab  him  ;  he  is  a  ravifher. 
Go  thou  with  them,  and  in  the  emperor's  court 
There  is  a  queen  attended  by  a  Moor  ; 
Weil  may'fl:  thou  know  her  by  thy  own  proportion^ 
Tor  up  and  down  fhe  doth  refemble  thee ; 
I  pray  thee  do  on  them  feme  violent  death; 
They  have  been  violent  to  me  and  mine. 

Tcjih  Well  haft  thou  leffon'd  us,  this  fball  we  do. 
But  would  it  pleafe  thee,  good  Andronicus, 
To  fend  for  Lucius,  thy  thrice-valiant  fon, 
"Who  leads  tow'rds  Rome  a  band  of  warlike  Goths^ 
And  bid  him  come  and  banquet  at  thy  houfe. 
When  he  is  here,  even  at  thy  folemn  feaft, 
I  win  bring  in  the  emperefs  and  her  fons, 
The  emiperor  hin^felf,  and  all  thy  foes  ; 
And  at  thy  mercy  fhall  they  fioop  and  kneel. 
And  on  them  flialt  thou  eale  thy  angry  heart. 
What  fays  Andronicus  to  this  device  ? 

Tit.  Marcusj  my  brother  !  —'tis  fad  Titus  calls  ; 

Enter  Marcus. 

Go,  gentle  Marcus,  to  thy  nephew'  Lucius, 
Thou  iliak  enquire  hhn  out  among  the  Goths^ 
Bid  him  repair  to  m.e,  and  bring  v/ith  him 
Some  of  tliC  chiefeft  princes  of  the  Goths ; 
Bid  him  encamp  his  foldiers  where  they  are  % 
Tell  him,  the  emperor  and  the  emperefs  too 
Feail  at  my  houfc,  and  he  fl^allfeaft  with  them. 
This  do  thou  for  my  love,  and  fo  let  him, 
As  he  regards  his  aged  father's  life. 

Mar.  This  will  I  do,  and  foon  return  again.  [E>:it, 
Tarn.  Now  will  I  hence  about  my  bufmefs, 
And  take  my  minifters  along  with  me. 

T'lt.  Nay,  nay,  let  Rape  and  Murder  ftay  with  me  ^ 
Or  elfe  I'll  call  my  brother  back  again, 
And  ckave  to  no  revenee  but  Lucius. 
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^am,  £To  berfons,]Wh-dt{2iyYOUy  boys,  will  you 
abide  with  him. 
Whiles  I  go  tell  my  lord,  the  emperor. 
How  I  have  govern'd  our  determin'd  jefl;  ? 
Yield  to  his  humour,  fmooth,  and  fpcak  him  fair, 
And  tarry  with  him  till  I  come  again. 

27/.  I  know  them  all,  though  they  fuppofe  me 
mad. 
And  willo'er-reach  them  in  their  own  devices, 
Apairofcurfed  hell-hounds,  and  their  dam.     \_Afide. 

Dem.  Madam,  depart  at  pleafure,  leave  us'Tiere. 

Tam.  Farewell,  Andronicus  -,  Revenge  now  goes 
To  lay  a  complot  to  betray  thy  foes.      [_E:<it  Tamora, 

Tu.  I  know,  thou  doft  ;  and,  fweet  Revenge,  fare» 
well. 

Cbi,  Tell  us,  old  man,  how  fball  we  be  employ'd  ? 

Tit.  Tut,  I  have  work  enough  for  you  to  do, 
Publius,  come  hither,  Caius,  and  Valentine ! 

Enler  Publius  and  Servants, 

Puh.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Tit,  Know  ye  thefe  two  ? 

Puh.  The  emperels*  fons, 
I  take  them,  Chiron  and  Demetrius. 

Tit.  Fy,  Publius,  fy  !  thou  art  too  much  deceiv'd. 
The  one  is  Murder,  Rape  is  the  other's  name? 
And  therefore  bind  them,  gentle  Publius  ; 
Caius  and  Valentine,  lay  hands  on  them  ; 
Oft  have  you  heard  me  wiih  for  fuch  an  hour. 
And  now  1  find  it,  therefore  bind  them  fure. 

[^E)<it  Titus, 

Chi.  Villains,  forbear  ;  we  are  the  emperefs'  fons. 

Puh.  And  therefore  do  w^e  what  we  are  commanded. 
Stop  clofe  their  mouths  ;  let  them  not  fpeak  a  word. 
Is  he  fure  bound  ?  look,  that  ye  bind  them  fait. 

I  i  2  Enter 
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EnUr  Titus  Andronicus  with  a  knife^  and  Lavinia  with  a 

hafon, 

Tit.  Come,  come,  Lavinia  ;  look,   thy  foes  arc 

bound. 
.—Sirs,  flop  their  mouths,  let  them  not  fpeak  to  me. 
But  let  them  hear  what  fearful  words  I  utter. 
Oh,  villains,  Chiron  and  Demetrius  ! 
Here  itands  the  fpring  whom  you  have  ftain'd  with 

mud, 
This  goodly  fummer  with  your  winter  mjx'd. 
You  kill'd  her  hufband,  and  for  that  vile  fault 
Two  of  her  brothers  were  condemn'd  to  death  5 
My  hand  cut  off,  and  made  a  miCrryjeft  ; 
Both  her  fweet  hands,  her  tongue,  and  that  more  dear 
Than  hands  or  tongue,  her  fpotlefs  chaftity, 
Inhuman  traitors,  you  conftrain'd  and  forc'd. 
What  would  ye  fay,  if  I  fhould  let  you  fpeak  ? 
Villains  1 — for  fhame,  you  could  not  beg  for  grace. 
Hark,  wretches,  how  I  mean  to  martyr  you. 
This  one  hand  yet  is  left  to  cut  your  throats, 
Vv'hilft  that  Lavinia  'twixt  her  flumps  doth  hold 
The  balbn  that  receives  your  guilty  blood. 
You  know,  your  mother  means  to  feafl  with  me. 
And  calls  herfelf  Revenge,  and  thinks  me  mad. 
Jiark,  villains,  1  will  grind  your  bones  to  dufl, 
And  with  your  blood  and  it  I'll  make  a  pafte  ; 
'  And  of  the  pafle  a  coffin  v/ill  I  rear. 
And  make  two  paflies  of  your  fliameful  heads  ; 
And  bid  that  flrumpet,  your  unhallow'd  dam, 
Like  to  the  earth,  fwallow  her  own  increafe. 
This  is  thefeall  that  1  have  bid  her  to. 
And  this  the  banquet  fhe  fhall  furfeit  on  ; 
For  worfe  than  Philomel  you  us'd  my  daughter. 
And  worfe  than  Progne  I  will  be  reveng'd. 

'  A.dofthpnjle  a  coffin ]  A  coffin  is  the  term  of  art  for  the 

^avity  of  a  raifed  pye.  Johnson. 

''■■■■'■  ^^4 
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And  now  prepare  your  throats.     Lavinia,  com©. 

Receive  the  blood,  and  when  that  they  are  dead. 

Let  me  go  grind  their  bones  to  powder  fmall. 

And  with  this  hateful  liquor  temper  it ; 

And  in  that  pafte  let  their  vile  heads  be  bak'd. 

Come,  come,  be  every  one  officious 

To  make  this  banquet,  which,  I  wifh,  might  prove 

More  ftern  and  bloody  than  the  Centaur's  feaft. 

[He  cuts  their  throats^ 
So  now  bring  them  in,  for  I'll  play  the  cook, 
And  fee  them  ready  'gainfl  the  mother  comes. 

[^Exeunt, 

SCENE    III. 

Enter  Lucius^  Marcus^  and  Goths^  with  Aaron  prifoneT, 

Luc.  Uncle  Marcus,  fince  it  is  m^y  father's  mind 
That  I  repair  to  Rome,  I  am  content. 

Goth,  And  ours  with  thine,  befall  what  fortune  will. 

Lite.  Good  uncle,  take  you  in  this  barbarous  Moor^ 
This  ravenous  tiger,  this  accurfed  devil ; 
Let  him  receive  no  fuftenance,  fetter  him. 
Till  he  be  brought  unto  the  emp'ror's  face^ 
For  teftimony  of  thefe  foul  proceedings-. 
And  fee  the  ambufh  of  our  friends  be  ftrong ; 
1  fear  the  emperor  means  no  good  to  us. 

Aar,  Som.e  devil  whifper  curfes  in  my  ear. 
And  prompt  me,  that  my  tongue  may  utter  forth 
The  venomous  malice  of  my  fwelling  heart ! 

Luc.  Away,  inhuman  dog  !   unhallow'd  Have. 

\_Exeunt  Gcths  with  Aaron. 
Sirs,  help  our  uncle  to  convey  him  in.  [Flourifii, 
The  trumpets  fhev/,  the  emperor  is  at  hand. 

Sound  trumpets.     Enter  Emperor  and  Emperefsy   with 
Tribunes  and  ethers. 

Sat.  What,  hath  the  firmament  more  funs  than  one  P 
I  i  3  Luc, 
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Ijic»  What  boots  it  thee  to  call  thyfelf  a  fun  ? 

Mar.  Rome's  emperor,  and  nephew,  *  break  the 
parley  •, 
Thefe  quarrels  muft  be  quietly  debated: 
The  feafl  is  ready,  which  the  careful  Titus 
Hath  ordain'd  to  an  honourable  end, 
For  peace,  for  love,  for  league,  and  good  to  Rome : 
PJeafe  you  therefore  draw  nigh  and  take  your  places. 

Sat,  Marcus,  we  will.  {Hautboys. 

A  talk  brought  in.  Enter  Thus,  like  a  ccok^  placing 
the  meat  on  the  iable^  and  Lavinia  with  a  'veil  over 
her  face, 

Tit,  Welcome,  my  gracious  lord ;  welcome  dread 
queen. 
Welcome,  ye  warlike  Goths  ;  welcome,  Lucius  ; 
And  welcome,  all  j  although  the  cheer  be  poor, 
'Twill  fill  your  ilomachs,  pieafe  you  eat  of  it. 

Sat,  Why  art  thou  thus  attir'd,  Andronicus  ? 

Tit,  Becaufe  I  would  be  fure  to  have  all  well. 
To  entertain  your  highnefs,  and  your  emperefs. 

Tarn,  We  are  beholden  to  you,  good  Andronicus. 

Tit,  And   if  your  highnefs  knew  my  heart,  you 
were. 
My  lord  the  emperor,  refolve  me  this ; 
Was  it  well  done  of  rafli  Yirginius, 
To  Hay  his  daughter  with  his  own  right  hand, 
Becaufe  fhe  was  enforc'd,  ftain'd,.and  defiowr'd  ? 

Sat,  It  was,  Andronicus. 

Tit.  Your  reafon,  mighty  lord  ? 

Sat,  Becaufe  the  girl  fhould  not  furvive  her  fhame. 
And  by  her  prefence  ftill  renev/  his  forrows. 

Tit.  A  realon  mighty,  firong,  and  effectual, 

"^  ■■ break  the  parley'^"V\\2X\i,  begin    the  parley.     We   yet 

fay,  he  breaks  his  mind.  Johnson, 
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A  pattern,  precedent,  and  lively  warrant. 
For  me,  moft  wretched,  to  perform  the  like. 
Die,  die,  Lavinia,  and  thy  Ihame  with  thee, 
And  with  thy  fhame  thy  father's  forrow  die  ! 

[He  kills  her, 
SaL  What  haft  thou  done,  unnatural  and  unkind  ? 
37/.  Kill'd  her,  for  whom  my  tears  have  made  me 
blind. 
1  am  as  woeful  as  Virginius  was. 
And  have  a  thoufand  times  more  caufe  than  he 
To  do  this  outrage.     And  it  is  now  done. 

SaL  What,  was  fhe  ravilh'd  ?  tell,  v/ho   did  the 

deed. 
^ir.  Will't  pleafe  you  eat  ?  will'tpleafe  your  high- 

nefs  feed  ? 
Tam.Why  haft  thou  flain  thine  only  daughter  thus  ? 
Tit.  Not  I,  'twas  Chiron  and  Demetrius. 
They  ravifti'd  her,  and  cut  away  her  tongue. 
And  they,  'twas  they,  that  did  her  all  this  wrong. 
SaL  Go,  fetch  them  hither  to  us  prefently. 
TiL  Why,  there  they  are  both,  baked  in  that  pye^^ 
Whereof  their  mother  daintily  hath  fed  -, 
Eating  the  ftefti,  that  Ihe  herfelf  hath  bred. 
'Tis  true,  'tis  true^  witnefs,  my  knife's  ftiarp  point. 

[He  ft  ah  s  the  Rmperefs. 
Sat,  Die,  frantick  wretch,  for  this  accurfed  deed. 

{^Hejlahs  Titus. 
Luc.  Can  the  fon's  eye  behold  his  father  bleed  ? 
There's  meed  for  meed,  death  for  a  deadly  deed. 

[Lucius  ft ahs  the  Emperor^ 
Mar. -You  fad-fac'd  men,  people  and  fons  of  Rome, 
By  uproar  fever'd,  like  a  flight  of  fowl 
Scatter'd  by  winds,  and  high  tempeftuous  gufts. 
Oh,  let  me  teach  you  how  to  knit  again 
This  fcatter'd  corn  into  one  mutual  llieaf, 
Thefe  broken  limbs  again  into  one  body. 
Goth.  Let  Rome  herfelf  be  bane  unto  herfelf  j 
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And  fhe  whom  mighty  kingdoms  curtfy  to, 
Like  a  forlorn  and  defperate  cafl-away, 
Do  Ihameful  execution  on  herfelf. 

Mar.  But  if  my  frofty  figns  and  chaps  of  age. 
Grave  witnefTes  of  true  experience. 
Cannot  induce  you  to  attend  my  words, 
Speak,  Rome's  dear  friend,  as  erfl  our  anceftor, 

[To  Lucius, 
When  with  his  folemn  tongue  he  did  difcourfe 
To  love-fick  Dido's  fad  attending  ear. 
The  ftory  of  that  baleful  burning"  night, 
When  fubtile  Geeeks  furpriz'd  king  Priam's  Troy  : 
Tell  us,  what  Sinon  hath  bewitch'd  our  ears. 
Or  who  hath  brought  the  fatal  engine  in, 
That  gives  our  Troy,  our  Rome,  the  civil  wound. 
My  heart  is  not  compa6l  of  flint  nor  fleel ; 
Nor  can  I  utter  all  our  bitter  grief. 
But  floods  of  tears  will  drown  my  oratory. 
And  break  my  very  utterance  ;  even  in  the  time 
When  it  fliould  m.ove  you  to  attend  me  mofl. 
Lending  your  kind  commiferation. 
Here  is  a  captain,  let  him  tell  the  tale. 
Your  hearts  will  throb  and  weep  to  hear  him  fpeak. 
Luc,  Then,  noble  auditory,  be  it  known  to  you. 
That  curfed  Chiron  and  Demetrius 
Were  they  that  murdered  our  emperor's  brother. 
And  they  it  were  that  raviPned  our  flfl:er  ; 
For  their  fell  faults  our  brothers  were  beheaded. 
Our  father's  tears  defpis'd,  and  bafely  cozen'd 
Of  that  true  hand,  that  fought  Rome's  quarrel  out. 
And  fent  her  enemies  into  the  grave. 
Laftly  myfelf  unkindly  banifhed. 
The  gates  fhut  on  me,  and  turn'd  weeping  out. 
To  beg  relief  am.ong  Rome's  enemies  ; 
Who  drown'd  their  enmity  in  my  true  tears. 
And  op'd  their  arms  to  embrace  me  as  a  friend; 
And  1  am  turn'd  forth^  be  it  known  to  you, 

That 
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That  have  preferv'd  her  welfare  in  my  blood, 
And  from  her  bofom  took  the  enemy's  point. 
Sheathing  the  fleel  in  my  advent'rous  body. 
Alas  ! — you  know,  I  am  no  vaunter,  I ; 
My  fears  can  witnefs,  dumb  although  they  are. 
That  my  report  is  juft-,  and  full  of  truth. 
But,  foft,  methinks,  I  do  digrefs  too  much. 
Citing  my  worthlefs  praife:  oh,  pardon  me. 
For  when  no  friends  are  by,  men  praife  themfelves. 
Mar.  Now  is  my  tongue  to  fpeak :  behold  this 
child. 
Of  this  was  Tamora  delivered. 
The  ifTue  of  an  irreligious  Moor, 
Chief  archited  and  plotter  ofthefewoes; 
The  villain  is  alive  in  Titus'  houfe. 
And  as  he  is,  to  witnefs  this  is  true. 
Now  judge,  what  caufe  had  Titus  to  revenge 
Thefe  wrongs,  unfpcakable,  pafl  patience. 
Or  more  than  any  living  man  could  bear. 
Now  you  have  heard  the  truth,  what  fay  you,  Ro- 
mans ? 
Have  we  done  aught  amifs  ?  fhew  us  wherein. 
And  from  the  place  where  you  behold  us  now. 
The  poor  remainder  of  Andronicus, 
We'll  hand  in  hand  all  headlong  call  us  down. 
And  on  the  ragged  ftones  beat  out  our  brains. 
And  make  a  mutual  clofure  of  our  houfe. 
Speak,  Romans,  fpeak;  and,  if  you  fay,  we  ihall, 
Lo,  hand  in  hand,  Lucius  and  I  will  fall. 

yEm.  Come,  come,  thou  reverend  man  of  Rome, 
And  bring  our  emperor  gently  in  thy  hand, 
Lucius  our  emperor,  for,  well  I  know. 
The  common  voice  do  cry,  it  (hall  be  fo. 

Mar.  Lucius,  all  hail,  Rome's  royal  emperor  ! 
Go,  go,  into  old  Titus'  forrowful  houfe. 
And  hither  hale  that  mifbelieving  Moor, 
To  be  adjudg'd  feme  direful  flaughtering  death  5 

As 
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As  punifhment  for  his  mod  wicked  life, 
Lucius,  all  hail,  Rome's  gracious  governor  ! 

Luc,  Thanks,  gentle  Romans :  may  I  govern  {o^ 
To  healRome's  harm,  and  drive  away  her  woe  ! 
But,  gentle  people,  give  me  aim  a  while^ 
For  nature  puts  me  to  a  heavy  taflc  : 
Stand  all  aloof ;  but,  uncle,  draw  you  near. 
To  llied  obfcquious  tears  upon  this  trunk  ; 
Oh,  take  this  warm  kifs  on  thy  pale  cold  lips, 

[Kijfes  Titus. 
Thefe  forrowful  drops  upon  thy  blood-ftain'd  face ; 
The  lafl:  true  duties  of  thy  noble  fon. 

Mar.  Ay,  tear  for  tear,  and  loving  kifs  for  kifs. 
Thy  brother  Marcus  tenders  on  thy  lips  -, 
O,  were  the  fum  of  thefe  that  I  fliould  pay 
Countlefs  and  infinite,  yet  would  I  pay  them! 

Luc.  Come  hither,  boy  5  come,  come,  and  learn 
of  us 
To  melt  in  lliowers ;  thy  grandfire  lov'd  thee  well  % 
Many  a  rime  he  danc'd  thee  on  his  knee, 
Sung  thee  adeep,  his  loving  bread  thy  pillow  ; 
Many  a  m.atter  hath  he  told  to  thee. 
Meet  and  agreeing  with  thy  infancy  ; 
In  that  refped  then,  like  a  loving  child, 
Shed  yet  fome  fmall  drops  from  thy  tender  fpring^ 
Becaufe  kind  nature  doth  require  it  fo ; 
Friends  fliould  aflbciate  friends,  in  grief  and  woe. 
Bid  him  farewell,  commit  him  to  the  grave  ; 
Do  him  that  kindnefs,  and  take  leave  of  him. 

Boy.  O  grandfire,  grandfire !  even  with  all  my  hearty 
'Would  I  were  dead,  fo  you  did  live  again, — 
O  lord,  I  cannot  fpeak  to  him  for  weeping — • 
My  tears  will  choak  me,  if  I  ope  my  mouth,- 

Enter  Romans  with  Aaron, 

Rom,  You  fad  Andronicij  have  done  with  woes  i 
Give  fentence  on  this  execrable  wretch. 

That 
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That  hath  been  breeder  of  thefe  dire  events. 

L,uc.  Set  him  breaft  deep  in  earth,  and  famifh  him. 
There  let  him  fland  and  rave  and  cry  for  food  j 
If  any  one  relieves  or  pities  him. 
For  the  offence  he  dies.     This  is  our  doom. 
Some  ftay  to  fee  him  faftned  in  the  earth. 

Aar.  O,  why  fhould  wrath  be  mute,  and  fury  dumb ! 
I  am  no  baby,  I,  that  with  bafe  prayers 
1  Ihould  repent  the  evil  I  have  done  : 
Ten  thouiand  worfe  than  ever  yet  I  did, 
Would  I  perform,  if  I  might  have  my  will ; 
If  one  good  deed  in  ail  my  life  I  did, 
I  do  repent  it  from  my  very  foul. 

Luc,  Some  loving  friends  convey  the  emperor  hence, 
And  give  him  burial  in  his  father's  grave. 
My  father  and  Lavinia  fliall  forthwith 
Be  clofed  in  our  houfhold's  monument : 
As  for  that  heinous  tygreis  Tamora, 
No  funeral  rites,  nor  man  in  mournful  weeds. 
No  mournful  bell  fnall  ring  her  burial  ; 
But  throw  her  forth  to  beails  and  birds  of  prey  ; 
Her  life  was  bead-like,  and  devoid  of  pity  ; 
And,  being  fo,  fhall  have  like  want  of  pity. 
See  juftice  done  on  Aaron,  that  damn'd  Moor, 
From  whom  our  heavy  haps  had  their  beginning ; 
Then,  afterwards,  we'll  order  well  the  Hare  ; 
That  like  events  may  ne'er  it  ruinate.    \^Exeunt  omnes» 

TirUS  AN  DRON ICUS.]  This  is  one  of  thofe 
plays  which  I  have  always  thought,  with  the  better  judges,  ought 
not  to  be  acknowleged  in  the  liil  of  Shakefpeare's  genuine  pieces. 
And,  perhaps,  1  may  give  a  proof  to  llrengthen  this  opinion,  that 
may  put  the  matter  out  of  queftion.  Ben  Jonfon,  in  the  intro- 
dudion  to  his  Bortholome-vj-Fair,  which  made  its  fir  ft  appearance 
in  the  year  1614,  couples  Jercnymo  2i\-\6i  Jndronicus  X.ogex\iQV  in  rer 
putation,  and  fpeaks  of  them  as  plays  then  of  twenty-five  or  thir- 
ty years  ftanding.  Confequently  Andrcnicus  mufl  have  been  on  the 
ftage  before  Shakefpeare  left  Warwickfhire,  to  come  and  refide  in 
London  :  and  I  never  heard  it  fo  much  as  intimated,  that  he  had 

turned 
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turned  his  genius  to  flage ^writing  before  he  aflbciated  with  th^ 
players,  and  became  one  of  their  body.  However,  that  he  af.  *r- 
wards  introduced  it  a-new  on  the  Itage,  with  the  addition  of  his 
own  mailerly  touches,  is  inconteftible,  and  thence,  I  prefume, 
grew  his  title  to  it.  The  didlion  in  general,  where  he  has  not 
taken  the  pains  to  raife  it,  is  even  beneath  that  of  the  Three  Parts 
oi Henry  VI.  The  (lory  we  are  to  fuppofe  merely  fiditious.  An- 
dronicus  is  a  fur-name  of  pure  Greek  derivation.  Tamora  is  nei- 
ther mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  nor  any  body  elfe  that  I 
can  find.  Nor  had  Rome,  in  the  time  of  her  emperors,  any  wars 
with  the  Goths  that  I  know  of,  not  till  after  the  tranflation  of  the 
empire,  1  mean  to  Byzantium,  and  yet  the  fcene  of  our  play  is  laid 
at  Rome,  and  Saturninus  is  elefted  to  the  empire  at  thecapitol. 

Theobald. 
All  the  editors  and  critics  agree  with  Mr.  Theobald  in  fuppo- 
fing  this  play  fpurious.  I  fee  no  reafon  for  differing  from  them  ; 
for  the  colour  of  the  ftile  is  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  other 
plays,  and  there  is  an  attempt  at  regular  verification,  and  artificial 
clofes,  not  always  inelegant,  yet  feldom  plcafing.  The  barbarity 
cf  the  fpedlacles,  and  the  general  maffacre,  which  are  here  exhi- 
bited, can  fcarcely  be  conceived  tolerable  to  any  audience  ;  yet  we 
are  told  by  jonfon,  that  they  were  not  only  borne,  but  praifed. 
That  Shakefpeare  wrote  any  part,  though  Theobald  declares  it 
incor.tejiihle,  I  fee  no  reafon  for  believing. 

The  tellimony  produced  at  the  beginning  of  this  play,  by 
which  it  is  afcribed  to  Shakefpeare,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  tlie 
argument  againli  its  authenticity,  arifing  from  the  total  difference 
of  conduit,  language,  and  fentiments,  by  which  it  Hands  apart 
from  all  the  reii.  Meeres  had  probably  no  other  evidence  than 
that  of  a  title-page,  which,  though  in  our  time  it  be  fufficient, 
was  then  of  no  great  authority  ;  for  all  the  plays  which  were  re- 
jedsd  by  the  firlt  colledors  of  Shakefpeare's  works,  and  admitted 
in  later  editions,  and  again  rejefted  by  the  critical  editors,  had 
Shakefpeare's  name  on  the  title,  as  we  muft  fuppofe,  by  the  frau- 
dulence  of  the  printers,  v.'ho,  while  there  were  yet  no  gazettes, 
nor  advertifements,  nor  any  means  of  circulating  literary  intelli* 
g-ence,  could  ufurp  at  pleafure  any  celebrated  name.  Nor 
had  Shakefpeare  any  intereft  in  deteding  the  impoiture,  as 
none  of  his  fame  or  profit  was  produced  by  the  prefs. 

The  chronology  of  this  play  does  not  prove  it  not  to  be 
Shakefpeare's.  If  it  had  been  written  twenty-five  years,  in 
1614,  it  might  have  been  written  when  Shakefpeare  was  twenty- 
five  years  old.  When  he  left  Warwlcklhire  I  know  not,  but  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five  it  was  rather  too  late  to  fly  for  deei--ftcaling. 
Ravenfcroft,  who  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  revifed  this  play, 
and  reftored  it  to  the  ftage,  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  from  a  thea- 
trical tradition,  1  fuppofe,  which  in  his  time  might  be  of  fufficient 

authority. 
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authority,  that  this  play  was  touched  in  difFerent  parts  by  Shake- 
fpeare,  but  written  by  feme  other  poet.  I  do  not  find  Shakefpeare's 
touches  very  dlfcernible.  Johnson., 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark,  that  this  tragedy,  which  (fet- 
ting  afide  the  feeblenefs  of  compofition)  would  be  regarded  as  too 
bloody  on  the  modern  ftage,  appears  to  have  been  highly  relished 
in  1686,  when  it  was  revived  with  alterations  by  Ravenfcroft. 
Inftead  of  dimlnifliingany  of  its  horrors,  he  feized  every  opportu- 
nity of  making  large  additions  of  them,  infomuch  that  when  Ta- 
fnora  ftabs  her  child,  the  Moor  utters  the  following  lines : 
She  has  cut- done  me,  e'V*n  in  mine  cnvn  art, 

Ont'^cne  ms  inniurdtr killed  her  ov.?}  child 

G:'vs  it  me /'//  eat  ^.t,  S  t  s  s  v  e  n  s . 


^ND    OF    VOLUME    TKE    EIGHTH, 
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